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FARADAY, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


ae CH, we are told by certain hierophants, is 

doomed day by day to become more material. 
The secret of the world will at length be found to 
be but a force, and men themselves simply its crea- 
tures and tributaries. Soul will be banished, and 
the personality of a Creator will no more be made 
even matter of question. Tacit acquiescence in such 
views is becoming more and more common, we are 
told—scientific men who do not declare boldly for 
either side yet secretly holding by such doctrines. 
But surely it is something that the greatest scientific 
mind of the century kept science and religion very 
reverently apart, or rather drew them often into 
close contact, only to find mysteries re-emerging so 
richly at every point as to make necessary a strict 


line between the proper provinces of the two, and to 


render such dogmatism in his eyes something little 
less than monstrous. Michael Faraday was wiser 
B 
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than to argue against materialism in any set form, 
but his whole life was a testimony against it. He 
investigated assiduously, without a hint of fear, and 
yet he kept firm hold of his simple faith unto the 
end. His life is pre-eminently that of the Christian 
philosopher (who indeed is the only true philosopher, 
as deriving from his religion a better ground for 
humility than can else be gained), and is full of 
beautiful lessons for us from its opening to its close. 
He was the son of very poor people, who rented two 
rooms over a stable in a London mews: he rose to 
such high position that he would have been wel- 
comed at the tables of the noblest in the land; and 
yet he never showed the slightest touch of pride. 
He added more to our store of knowledge than any 
Englishman had done before him; and yet he was 
content to worship Sunday after Sunday with a very 
obscure and despised sect, called Sandemanians, 
holding peculiar views on imputed righteousness, on 
a paid ministry, and on the Sacrament, and he would 
frequently preach amongst them: he might have 
become very rich and very influential in worldly 
respects, yet he chose to remain poor and to live a 
simple life; and he has in this respect also left us 
the choicest example. 

We know but little of Faraday’s childhood. He 
was born at Newington Butts on September 22, 
1791. His father was a working blacksmith, who, 
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latterly at all events, had often to bring home short 
wages because of ill-health. Faraday himself always 
spoke of his parents with tenderest respect and love ; 
but even he could not claim for' them any intellectual 
gifts. Professor Tyndall says, “I once used the 
privilege of intimacy to ask him whether his parents 
ever showed any signs of unusual ability, but he 
could remember none.” They had, however, better 
gifts—the gift of religious influence, which they 
certainly transmitted to their famous son; for he 
was a Sandemanian in the first instance because his 
parents were. His mother, it is clear, however, was 
a practical and methodic woman, who, in midst of 
much difficulty and short means, managed to keep a 
decent, orderly, nay, even in the best sense, a reli- 
gious household—a point on which Faraday himself 
speaks with grateful remembrance and appreciation. 
Possibly she was gifted enough to see at an early 
period her son’s great promise; but poor people 
must not indulge fancies and “vain hopes that may 
delude”’ in such matters as these. However well 
disposed to be proud of their children, they must 
look out early for any means that may offer whereby 
the young ones may add a trifle to the straitened 
family exchequer. Accordingly, when only in his 
twelfth year, Faraday went to be errand-boy to 
Mr. Riebau, a bookseller and bookbinder, in Bland- 
ford Street, his parents having sometime before re- 
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moved to that district. One of the boy’s duties was 
to distribute the morning newspapers to his master’s 
subscribers ; and for this work he had to be abroad, 
in fair weather or foul, by the early hour of five. 
But his attention, care, and industry speedily pro- 
cured him the favourable regards of Mr. Riebau, 
who, before the year had expired, took him as 
apprentice ; his indenture bearing that he was taken 
without premium ‘in consideration of faithful 
services.” He worked so conscientiously during his 
apprenticeship that his master remained to the end 
one of his most attached friends. He used to read 
the books given him to bind; and got his first in- 
citements to scientific study«n this way. He him- 
self, in simple words, tells the story of this period :— 

“T entered the shop of a bookseller and book- 
binder at the age of thirteen, in the year 1804, re- 
mained there eight years, and during the chief part 
of the time bound books. Now it was in these 
books, in the hours after work, that I found the 
beginning of my philosophy. There were two that 
specially helped me, the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica,’ 
from which I gained my first notions of electricity. 
and Mrs. Marcet’s ‘Conversations in Chemistry,’ 
which gave me my foundation in that science. 

“Do not suppose that I was a very deep thinker, 
or was marked asa precocious person. I was a very 
lively imaginative person, and could believe in the 
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‘Arabian Nights’ as easily as in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia;’ but facts were important to me, and saved 
me. I could trust a fact, and always cross-examined 
an assertion. So when I questioned Mrs. Marcet’s 
book by such little experiments as I could find means 
to perform, and found it true to the facts as I could 
understand them, I felt that I had got hold of an 
anchor in chemical knowledge, and clung fast to it. 
Thence my deep veneration for Mrs. Marcet; first, 
as one who had conferred great personal good and 
pleasure on me, and then as one able to convey the 
truth and principle of those boundless fields of know- 
ledge which concern natural things to the young, 
untaught, and inquiring mind. 

“You may imagine my delight when I came to 
know Mrs. Marcet personally ; how often I cast my 
thoughts backwards, delighting to connect the past 
and . the, present; how often, when sending a paper 
to her, as a thank-offering, I thought of my first 
instructions—and_ such-like thoughts will remain — 
with me.” 

So here we see thus early his prime qualities dis- 
playing themselves. He is modest, thorough ; 
holding fancy and a passion for theory firmly in 
check, He must test, step by step, what he reads, 
and he soon forms a half-eager, yet half-shy love of 
experiment. All his spare pence he spends for 
materials. ‘It does charm the youthful imagination 
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to think that it can brew mimic thunder, fill a phial 
with mock lightning, and manufacture in an ex- 
hausted tube an imitation aurora borealis. There is 
a pleasing horror in contemplating a Leyden jar with 
its ambushed dangers, and in seeing the fiery element 
leap forth the moment its lair is approached. Besides, 
the science has a prankish air, which renders it 
inexpressibly gratifying to the juvenile heart. To 
administer a sly shock to a friend or an enemy (the 
first is preferable on the score of fun, especially con- 
sidering the air of indignant astonishment with 
which the outrage is received) is enough to enchant 
a lad with the machine; but to discharge a whole 
battery through the body of a dog throws him into 
paroxysms of delight.’ 

One can easily imagine his parents in the 
stinted two rooms over the coach-house in the 
mews, somewhat puzzled at the studious disposition 
of the lad, little dreaming that these ill-tended seeds 
of industry and devotion would grow into such a 
harvest of knowledge and of good for England and 
the world. His mother lived to see her son re- 
cognised as one of the best and greatest men of his 
day ; and, though she was quite incapable of enter- 
ing into his pursuits, she showed no incapacity for 
motherly admiration. ‘She was very proud of her 
son; so much so, that Faraday asked his wife not to 
talk to his mother so much about him or his honours, 
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saying she was quite proud enough of him, and it 
would not be good for her ”’—a caution which was 
likewise very characteristic of Faraday. 

Quietly pursuing science in his spare time while 
with Mr. Riecbau, Faraday soon became the centre of 
a group of young inquirers. He had chanced one 
day to see an intimation of some scientific lectures to 
be delivered by Mr. Tatum, in Dorset Street, at eight 
o'clock in the evenings. His master, to whom he 
had already expressed his desire to attend the 
lectures, was quite willing that he should go, But 
where was the money to come from? That was a 
problem not likely to be soon solved, so far as his 
own shadowy exchequer was concerned. His elder 
brother, Robert, however, was now earning journey- 
man’s wages as a blacksmith, and he gave the boy 
the few shillings necessary to secure his admission to 
the series.. Never was hardly-earned money better 
spent. At Mr. Tatum’s, the young chemist not 
only got instruction, but met with life-long friends. : 
Here he first saw Jacob Abbot, a young quaker of a 
serious scientific turn, with whom, and with Magrath, 
so well known in connection with Faraday, he was 
soon associated in scientific inquiries and discussions. 
Through them, he was led to join the City Philoso- 

“phical Society—out of which came so much benefit 
to Faraday and indeed to all then associated with it. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the ilustra- 
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tion Faraday’s life at this time affords of the truth 
that quict faithfulness to duty and dogged perse- 
yerance are the best passports to success. His master 
finds that his scientific proclivities do not hinder but 
help him in his work, and is ready in every way to 
encourage him. Such, indeed, is the good feeling 
subsisting between them that, years after, Faraday 
dedicates and presents to Mr. Riebau four volumes 
of his early notes, neatly arranged and bound. But 
from the first Faraday had had no fancy for trade. 
His attachment to Mr. Riebau had made it more 
palatable to him than it would otherwise have been ; 
but his apprenticeship expires, and he has to seek 
' work elsewhere. He obtains it under a master of a 
very different character—a passionate French emi- 
grant, who “ gave his assistant so much trouble that 
he felt he could not remain in his place,” although 
the master held out every inducement to him to 
stay, even saying to him, “I have no child, and if 
“you stay with me, you shall have all] I have when I 
am gone.” In spite of such tempting promises, the 
desire to escape from trade now became imperious— 
M. De la Roche little dreaming what benefit his ill 
temper was conferring on the world when it led the 
modest journeyman to take the bold step of making 
himself known to Sir Humphry Davy. : 
It is a very noticeable circumstance that all along 
this singularly quiet, trustful, unobtrusive young 
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man found so many willing to do him a service. 
Dr. Gladstone tells us how, among the customer® of 
Mr. Riebau, there was a certain Mr. Dance, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution, who had noticed the 
young lad, and had spoken of him to his master, and, 
with due consent asked and given, took him to hear 
the last» four public lectures of Davy. “The eager 
student sat in the gallery, just over the clock, and 
took copious notes of the Professor’s explanation of 
radiant matter, chlorine, simple inflammables and 
metals, while he watched the experiments that were 
performed. Afterwards, he wrote the lectures fairly 
out in a quarto volume, that is still preserved ; first, 
the theoretical portions, then the experiments with 
drawings, and finally an index.” 

It was these notes that Faraday now called into 
requisition in a sort of despair. He sent them to 
Sir Humphry, with a letter expressing his desire to 
- escape from trade and to be engaged in scientific 
research, Evidently the letter and the notes im- 
pressed the great scientific man with some promise 
of capacity. Instead of throwing them into the 
waste-basket, he sent for Faraday, and by-and-by 
procured for him the post of assistant in the labo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution. His engagement 
dates from March, 1813, and he was to get 25s. per 
week and a room in the house. He was to attend 
and assist the lecturers in their preparations, to look 
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after instruments and apparatus, to clean and re- 
plaée them after being used, and to report accidents 
and needed repairs. He was also to keep the models 
and instruments clean. He not only did this work 
but arranged the collections, and wisely used his 
spare time in experiments on his own account, ex- 
tracting sugar from beetroot, and approving*himself 
serviceable to Sir Humphry in his most important 
experiments. He found vast benefit in the society 
of his scientific acquaintances outside also, and did 
not, by any means, forget them. He himself tells 
us that—“ during his first spring at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Magrath and I established the mutual im- 
provement plan, and met at my rooms in the attics 
of the Royal Institution, or at Wood Street at his 
warehouse. It consisted, perhaps, of half-a-dozen 
persons, chiefly from the City Philosophical Society, 
who met of an evening to read together and to criti- 
cise, correct and improve each other’s pronunciation 
and construction of language. The discipline was 
very sturdy, the remarks very plain and open, and 
the results most valuable. This continued for 
several years.” 4 

He went on a voyage of scientific inquiry, as 
assistant to Sir Humpliry, in 1813—1814. He then 
saw Paris, Switzerland, Rome, and many other 
places of note, and met with experiences which 
were of much value to him in after life. Nor were 
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his days all sombre work and thought. He sces the 
Carnival, and enjoys the fun and the mummeries 
immensely,—going to a masked ball in night-gown 
and night-cap with a lady who knew all his ac- 
quaintances. This quietly gay and frolicsome vein 
was quite a part of Faraday’s character. He was 
never distant or morose, but naive and kindly. To 
the credit of the scientific men of the Continent be 
it said, that they were the first to discover and 
frankly acknowledge that splendid scientific genius, 
which as yet hid itself under the utmost modesty of 
thought and demeanour; and at home, the best form 
‘in which it could have been recognised was the 
renewal of his engagement at the Royal Institution, 
with increased salary. In 1821 he was appointed 
superintendent of the house and laboratory. 

When he was an errand-boy, we find him hurry- 
ing the delivery of his newspapers on a Sunday 
morning so as to get home in time to make himself © 
neat and go with his parents to chapel: his letters 
when abroad indicate the same disposition. He 
was always very neat and careful as to personal 
attire, and likewise punctual in his attendance 
at chapel, though it was not till a month after his 
marriage, when he was nearly thirty years of age, 
that he made a formal profession of his faith. 

This reference leads us to refer more particularly 
to his marriage; for he chose to find his partner 
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among his own people. »One of the elders of the 
Sandemanian chapel was a Mr. Barnard, a silver- 
smith, of Paternoster Row, at whose house Faraday 
had been in the habit of visiting. Mr. Barnard’s 
third daughter, Sarah, ere long drew him thither 
by a more powerful attraction than that of mere 
friendship; and at length, in spite of certain sneers 
at love, to which he had given point by rhyme, he 
at length thus mgenuously declares himself :— 

«You know my former prejudices and my pre- 
sent thoughts,—you know my weakness, my vanity, 
my whole mind; you have converted me from one 
erroneous way, let me hope you will attempt to 
correct what others are wrong. . . In whatever 
way I can best minister to your happiness, either by 
assiduity or by absence, it shall be done: Do not 
injure me by withdrawing your friendship, or punish 
me for aiming to be more than a friend by making 
me less; and if you cannot grant me more, leave 
me what I possess—but hear me.” 

Here, even in the face of courtship, we pause to 
remark upon the grace and finish of his epistolary 
style. There is nothing inflated or high-flown, and 
not a word is wasted. It is the same from the first. 
His innate gentleness and dignity of nature seem 
to have given a kind of distinetion to his letters— 
for it is even seen in those early notes addressed to 
his friend, Benjamin Abbott, which have luckily 
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been preserved, and published by Dr. Bence Jones. 
His polished letters, however, did not lead Miss 
Barnard to premature confessions on her part. She 
quietly retreated to Margate ; and by-and-by he 
followed, to return to London, with a happy heart. 
They were married in London, in J une, 1821, and 
their union proved one of the most beautiful and 
blissful that is on record. From first to last they 
were lovers in the truest and deepest sense of that 
word. 


“Their years of wedded life were as a day, 
Whose currents answered to the heart’s desire.” 


His early letters to her are not more tender and full 
of gentle longing to be near her than are those 
which he wrote during short absences, when his 
faculties were failing, and when death was drawing 
near him. His home was truly a home of the heart. 
« After all,’’ he writes to her, “there is no pleasure 
like the tranquil pleasures of home, and here—even 
here (at the meeting of the British Association), the 
moment I leave the table, I wish I were with you 
IN quiet. Oh, what happiness is ours! My runs 
into the world only serve to make me esteem that 
happiness the more. I mean to be at home on Satur- 
day night, but it may be late first, so do not be sur- 
prised at that; for if I can, I should like to go on 
an excursion to the Dudley Caverns, and that would 
take the day.” 
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Soon after his marriage, there was a change in the 
management of the Institution, and he was made 
director. He began to invite the members to scien- 
tific evenings, and gradually, in this way, his fame 
as a lecturer and experimentalist became assured. 
So he wrought uninterruptedly, with placid self- 
devotion, finding relief now and then in a trip to 
the Continent ; and was continually delighting the 
world with his matchless discoveries, and enriching 
it with new elements of comfort and progress. 

The most remarkable event of his life, in 1840, we 
are told, was his election as an elder of the Sande- 
manian church; he held the office at this time for 
three years and a half, being later in life re- 
appointed. During the periods when he was an 
elder, always if he was in London, he preached on 
alternate Sundays. From the time of his admission 
into the Church, he had been occasionally called on 
by the elders to exhort the brethren at the week- 
day meetings; but, after his appointment as an office- 
bearer, it was done regularly ; and how thoroughly, 
Faraday’s character, as seen up to this time, is 
sufficient to show. A friend of Dr. Gladstone says : 
“T once heard him read the Scriptures at the 
chapel where he was an elder. He read a long 
portion of one of the Gospels slowly, reverently, and 
with such an intelligent and sympathising apprecia- 
tion of the meaning, that I thought I had never 
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heard before so excellent a reader.” It was his 
habit to note down on a card the main points of the 
discourse, to ponder over them, and then to speak 
extempore, trusting to the impulse of the moment 
for illustrations ; but it is generally agreed that his 
preaching was, in spite of his earnest conviction, 
much inferior to his lecturing. 

He was incessantly active in his investigations, 
with a certain quiet, bright, subdued enthusiasm. 
He was never carried away with new ideas; and yet 
he always seemed to have some new thought, ready 
to take expression at the eyes and lips, and so 
brightening his whole presence. ‘‘ His tremendous 
faculty of work,” says Dr. Gladstone, “ was relieved 
by a wonderful playfulness. This rarely appears in 
his writings; but was very frequent in his social 
intercourse. It was a simple-hearted joyousness, 
the effervescence of a spirit at peace with God and 
man. It not seldom, however, assumed the form of 
good-natured banter, or a practical joke.” But it 
never came anyway into conflict with his higher 
purposes, so as to give any hint of dividedness of 
character; his sense and goodness of heart were too 
great for that. And then his modesty and guarded- 
ness played a prominent part. Indeed, in one who 
wore such trophies, they are as remarkable as are his 
insight and genius. In May, 1852, he takes occa- 
sion to set down the following sentences on physical 
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lines of magnetic foree—his own great subject ; and 
his words may be given as a perpetual ae to all 
forms of scientific dogmatism: 

“Thave no clear idea of the physical condition 
constituting the charged magnetic state, de. the 
state of the source of the magnetic power, or of the 
coercivity by which that state is either resisted in 
its attainment or sustained in its permanent condi- 
tion, for the hypotheses as yet put forth give no 
satisfaction to my mind. I profess rather to point 
out the: difficulties in the way of the views which 
are at present somewhat too easily accepted, and to 
shake men’s minds from their habitual trust in 
them ; for next to developing and expounding, that 
appears to me the most useful and effectual way of 
really advancing the subject: it is better to be 
aware, or even to suspect, we are wrong, than to be 
unconsciously or easily led to accept an error as. 
right.” 

And, in opposition to the modern views so loudly 
proclaimed in the name of science, he could not, in 
spite of his peculiar reticence as to the point at 
which science touched religion, abstain from cele- 
brating the wonder and mystery of God’s presence 
in the order and beauty of His creation. The 
following passage occurred in one of his lectures to 
the cadets at Woolwich—he having been appointed 
lecturer there :—* 
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“When I consider the multitude of associated 
forces which are diffused through nature-—when I 
think of that calm and tranquil balancing of their 
energies which enables elements most powerful in 
themselves, most destructive to the world’s creatures 
and economy, to dwell associated together and be 
made subservient to the wants of the creation, I rise 
from the contemplation more than ever impressed 
with the wisdom, the beneficence, and grandeur, 
beyond our language to express, of the great 
Disposer of all.” 

And to Faraday, also, there was presented in very 
strong form the temptation which at some time 
waits in one way or another on most men, to sacrifice 
the noble and the ideal for the present, the tangible. 
Scarcely had he shown his real capacity, when he 
was assailed with requests to work commercially. 
At first he yielded ; made analyses, and at the same 
time made money. But at length the question had 
to be faced and finally disposed of—whether he was 
to sink into a commercial analyst and in a few years 
become a rich man; or be a great discoverer and 
remain comparatively a poor one. He nobly chose 
the latter alternative, and consistently acted upon 
it till the end. His answer to all such requests 
thereafter was, that he was bent on pure experiment, 
on following up inquiries of his own; that money 
had no temptation for him. Only for the State did 
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he depart from his rule; as a good citizen, setting 
his own plans and schemes for a time aside, to for- 
ward the aims of the Crown, and so far as in him lay 
to secure the public good. He was thus, without 
doubt, one of our noblest heroes, at the same time 
that he was the finest specimen of the experimental 
philosopher which England has ever produced. 

After his forty-second year, he gradually with- 
drew himself from society—declined invitations, 
and found his pleasure more and more in the 
placid entertainments of home. From the society 
of his wife and niece to the laboratory and 
back again, with a change and mild relief when 
his lecturing night came round,—that was his 
routine, and thus his life passed on from day to day in 
delightful effort to reach more of Nature’s myste- 
ries. He was always labouring, always attaining, 
and sometimes baffled; yet he was never fretful, or 
unduly in haste. In midst of his most exciting 
researches, he had a moment for kindly converse 
with those who were near him. His niece must 
draw the picture :— 

“A visit to the laboratory used to be a treat when 
the busy time of the day was over. We often found 
him hard at work on experiments connected with 
his researches, his apron full of holes. If very busy 
he would merely give a nod, and aunt would sit 
down quietly with me in the distance, till presently 
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he would make a note on his slate and turn round to 
us for a talk; or perhaps he would agree to come up 
stairs to finish the evening with a game at bagatelle, 
stipulating for half an hour’s quiet work first to 
finish his experiment. He was fond of all ingenious 
games, and he always excelled in them. For a time 
he took up the Chinese puzzle, and, after making all 
the figures in the book, he set to work and produced 
a new set of figures of his own, neatly drawn, and 
perfectly accurate in their proportions, which those 
in the book were not. Another time, when he had 
been unwell, he amused himself with Papyroplastics, 
and with his dexterous fingers made a chest of 
drawers and pigeon-house, «ce. 

“Often of an evening we would go to the 
Zoological Gardens, and find interest in all the 
animals, especially the new arrivals, and he was 
always much diverted by the tricks-of the monkeys. 
We have seen him laugh till the tears ran down his 
cheeks as he watched them. He never missed 
seeing the wonderful sights of the day—acrobats 
and tumblers, giants and dwarfs: even Punch and 
Judy was an unfailing source of delight.” 

Faraday was a prince of lecturers; but for all 
that, let no one suppose that he could dispense with 
labour and study, or that he ever tried to do so. 
Up to the end, it was one of his most anxious cares 
that all his apparatus should be perfectly ready, and 
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all his matter clearly arranged in his mind before- 
hand. He did not go on the principle that his 
great reputation would excuse confusion or looseness. 
He had unweariedly watched his own tendencies, 
and corrected his failings. When a member of the 
City Philosophical Society, he devoted himself 
assiduously to this matter; invited his friends to 
point out defects of style or manner, and, after 
having considered their criticisms, for most part set 
earnestly about amending them. He was one of 
those who believed that whatever was worth doing 
was worth doing well. His lectures to children 
especially were masterpieces. After he began to 
lecture at the Royal Institution he took lessons in 
elocution- from Mr. B. H. Smart, who often “ at- 
tended his lectures in order to provide himself with 
ground for remark on his address and delivery.” 
The following rules were found among his papers :— 

“ Never to repeat a phrase. 

“‘ Never to go back to amend. 

“Tf at a loss for a word, not to ch-ch-ch or 
eh-ch-eh, but to stop and wait for it. It soon 
comes, and the bad habits are broken and fluency 
soon acquired. 

“ Never doubt a correction given me by another.” 

His lecturing has been thus beautifully described 
by Lady Pollock, in S#, Paul's Magazine :— 

Tt was an irresistible eloquence, which compelled 
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attention and insisted upon sympathy. It waked 
the young from their visions, and the old from their 
dreams. There was a gleaming in his eye which no 
painter could copy, and which no poet could describe. 
Their radiance seemed to send a strange light into — 
the very heart of his congregation; and when he 
spoke, it was felt that the stir of his voice and the 
fervour of his words could belong only to the owner 
of those kindly eyes. His thought was rapid, and 
made itself a way in new phrases—if it found none 
ready made—as the mountaineer cuts steps in the 
most hazardous ascent with his own axe. His 
enthusiasm sometimes carried him to the point of 
ecstasy when he expatiated on the beauties of 
Nature, and when he lifted the veil from her deep 
mysteries. His body then took motion from his 
mind; his hair streamed out from his head; his 
hands were full of nervous action ; his light, lithe 
body seemed to quiver with its eager life. His 
audience took fire with him and every face was 
flushed.” 

Another friend writes: “ When lecturing, Faraday 
was in the habit of seizing upon points. Instead of 
rambling to and fro on the one hand, or converting 
his address into a kind of catalogue or table of 
contents on the other, he singled out some leading 
features of his topic, and brought them prominently 
before his audience. For instance, in dealing with 
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carbon he fastened at once upon its ‘fixity.’ Unlike 
the other non-metallic elements, it is (so far as we 
know) ‘invariably solid.’ It can neither be melted 
like sulphur, nor exhibited as a liquid like bromine, 
nor raised to the rank of a self-subsisting gas like 
oxygen or chlorine, But irreducible as it is in 
itself, its combinations with oxygen are remarkable 
for their ‘volatility,’ and it is this very volatility 
which renders carbon so serviceable in two of the 
most important processes of creation, viz., combus- 
tion and respiration. For see how this property 
works in the former of these operations. If a piece 
of potassium is thrown into water, it seizes upon the 
oxygen, of the fluid with such avidity, that the 
substance, though a metal, bursts into a flame, and 
burns vividly,—fed with fuel by the very liquid 
which quenches fire most effectually. But if a 
similar piece of potassium were heated in the air, 
then ignited by means of a spirit lamp, and after- 
wards plunged into a jar of oxygen (in which gas, 
even iron wire will burn with splendour), the metal 
will only blaze for a short time, and soon become 
covered with a white coat which prevents further 
combustion, It is a languid passionless performance, 
contrasting strongly with the hissing, sputtering, 
pyrotechnic bustle of the other. What constitutes 
the difference in this result ? In the former case, as 
the product of the process (potash, formed by the 
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union of the metallic base with the oxygen) is 
soluble in water, it is removed as fast as produced, 
and therefore the floating lump can run through its 
course of brilliant suicide. 

“ Now, if the compound of carbon and oxygen 
formed during the process of combustion (carbonic 
acid) had not been ‘ volatile’—if it had partaken to 
any extent of the ‘fixity’ of the more solid of its 
parents, the consequences would have been disastrous 
in the extreme. For, if every coal in a grate, as 
soon as ignited, became coated with an ash which 
shut out the oxygen from the interior; or if every 
fire were speedily buried beneath a layer of incom- 
bustible material, it is obvious that even our 
furnaces would choke themselves, and that every 
cook in the kingdom would be reduced to despair. 
The precipitation of all the soot in an unswept 
chimney upon the fire below, and the ,consternation 
of the frantic official as the black avalanche came 
thundering down; or the accumulation of the entire 
snuff of a candle without the removal of a particle 
until the great cauliflower head had obtained such a 
growth as to extinguish the flame, would give but a 
faint idea of the evils that would arise had not 
carbonic acid been a gaseous substance easily dis- 
persed. In fact, the industries of the world could not 
have been conducted efficiently had carbon failed to 
comport itself in this accommodating fashion.” 
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Bringing the most intricate physical affinities 
near to daily life in this way, Faraday made them 
readily intelligible; and it was the same whether 
he illustrated the close relations of magnetism to 
electricity, showing thousandfold possible practical 
results ; or discoursed on a candle, illustrating thus 
very recondite researches on light and flame in 
the most familiar manner. The simplicity and 
complete order of his apparatus and illustrations 
astonished every one who heard him lecture. And 
he scarce ever failed to draw the mysteries that at 
once perplex and glorify science into closest associa- 
tion with common things. His strength, indeed, 
lay in this. He would blow a few soap bubbles 
charged with oxygen and hydrogen, and, applying 
a light, the filmy globes would explode and leave 
behind no trace save a drop of water. “To think,” » 
he says, “of. these two elements, holding in their 
admixed parts the power of whole thunderstorms, 
should wait indefinitely until some cause of union be 
applied, and then furiously rush into combination 
and form the bland unirritating liquid. Water is 
to me, I confess, a phenomenon which continually 
awakens new feelings of wonder as often as I view 
rae 

Faraday owed much to his lack of early helps. 
Probably he would never have been so expert at 
framing instruments out of common things that lay 
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near at hand if he had not when a boy had to make 
an electric battery out of a common bottle, and force 
medicine phials to serve him as Leyden jars. This 
is the virtue that lies in self-help, that it develops. 
resources and capabilities — whose activity ever 
afterwards is like money laid out at eas 
interest. 

His researches fill many volumes, and are as 
remarkable for fine suggestion and reach of imagina- 
tive insight as for experimental decision and severity 
of scientific test. He was offered a pension by 
Government, but there arose a difficulty, owing to 
Lord Melbourne not treating the philosopher with 
the respect to which he felt he was entitled. Lord 
Melbourne had to apologise for the words he had 
permitted himself to use before Faraday would 
consent to receive anything. Our philosopher thus 
did very much the same to deliver scientific men 
from the reproach of vulgar unappreciative patron- 
age, as Dr. Johnson had done for literature and 
literary men a century before. 

His last years were quiet. and cheerful and full 
of kindly interests, though he had no children of 
his own. He was afflicted with failing memory ; but 
had none of the querulousness of age. Thus he 
writes under date 1864 to his niece :— 

' “JT am at present as well as I think any man at 
my age has any reason to expect to be, and in many 
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points I am much better. It is true my memory is 
much gone, nearly all gone; and the power of 
recollection is nearly lost, as to precision. But then 
all about me are very kind. My worldly friends 
remember the times past, and do not want me to 
give up my posts and pay, yet willingly remit the 
work; and then He who rules over all is kinder 
than all; and though I sometimes tremble when I 
have occasion in doctrine or judgment to use His 
word, being unable to remember it, I dare not 
venture to put that (his Eldership) from me which 
He has put upon me; and I call to mind that His 
throne is a throne of grace, where prayer may be 
made for help and strength in time of need. And 
he makes my brethren so kind, that there is only 
one of the number who teases me, and that is 
myself; and I often think pride and the absence of 
~ humility has much to do with that.” 

He declined a title, which was repeatedly offered, 
wishing to be ‘‘ plain Michael Faraday ” to the end. 
The use of a house at Hampton Court was granted 
him by the Queen in the year 1858. “When his 
faculties were fading fast, he would sit long at the 
western window, watching the glory of the sunset ; 
and one day when his wife drew his attention to a 
beautiful rainbow that spanned the sky, he looked 
beyond the falling shower and the many-coloured 
arch, and observed, ‘He hath set his testimony in 
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the heavens.’” He died in 1867, in his seventy- 
fifth year. , 

The great mass of Faraday’s discoveries are not of 
a kind to bear popular description in themselves, 
although sometimes their practical applications have 
proved so abundantly useful and beneficent as to 
make his name a household word over the world. 
He dealt in such abstruse matters as the magnetisa- 
tion of light, the unity and convertibility of force, 
the identity of electricities; and he weighed and 
compared and calculated the effect upon each other 
of the most subtle and impalpable elements of 
nature. He tracked conceptions to their secret cell, 
and won many secrets from reluctant Nature. Other 
countries have shown as ready a regard to his 
honour as our own, for his discoveries had no 
professional or local reference. Strangers in Paris 
will perhaps be surprised at coming on the Rue 
Faraday, one of the latest of Napoleon’s spacious 
streets. 

The prime quality in Faraday’s nature was his 
simplicity. Nothing could destroy or corrupt it. 
He tells us that Sir Humphry Davy smiled at his 
notions of the high moral feelings of scientific men, 
and said that he would leave a few years’ experience 
to correct his impressions on that score. But 
Faraday’s relations with scientific men generally 
proved that experience had never cast out his 
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ingenuous trustfulness, or cooled his delight in 
communicating what he had gained. The strength 
of his friendships lay to a great extent in this; and 
some of the firmest of these were with men of science ; 
proving that his painful early passages with Wollas- 
ton and with Sir Humphry Davy had not made hin 
suspicious or unsympathetic. No man was more 
willing to view men on their good and hopeful side 
—to believe that others were, like himself, above 
sordid and selfish motives. No man ever had a 
nobler gift of forgetting. And such simplicity has 
its own inalienable power in the world. Does not 
Thackeray make William Dobbin’s sincere and 
simple goodness more victorious over Rebecca 
Sharpe than the finesse and knowledge of others ? 
Faraday was seldom overreached or injured. He — 
made it impossible for men to injure him, indeed, 
by never suspecting that they could have the will to 
do so. 

And yet it would be wrong to suppose that he had 
no force or capability of asserting his own rights 
when they were putin jeopardy. Once touch him 
ona point of feeling or of honour, and it was not 
easy to move him from an attitude of opposition 
which was not active only because he was very 
prudent and self-controlled. His simplicity of 
character lay near to a severity of truthfulness 
which was terrible in the very kindliness of its 
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rebuke. How characteristic it is that, when he is 
compelled to prove to the ignorant, pompous Welsh 
doctor that there 7s a difference’ between nitric acid 
and muriatic acid, he should write :—“J was really 
ashamed to correct the doctor, and if I had not been 
under’ the necessity of vindicating my contradiction of 
him, should have left him in ignorance. ... . I could 
scarcely afterwards look at the man. If he had any 
feeling—and he appeared to have a considerable 
stock of pride—he must have felt himself extremely 


lowered in the eyes of strangers... .. - Had I seen 
nothing more than his haughty dictatorial manner 
to a poor woman who came in with a prescription 
and a bottle in her hand, I should have concluded 
him to be a man who had attained the utmost 
knowledge of and confidence in his art.” 

And this quality was very specially brought out in 
that matter of reporting upon the means of preserv- 
ing the stonework of the New Palace of West- 
minster. “I was,” he says, “to be guided by the 
appearance and state of the prepared specimens, and 
these alone. Three processes were under consi- 
deration—those of Mr. Szerelmey, Mr. Ransome, 
and Mr. Daines.” Mr. Daines called on him at the 
Royal Institution, and, as Faraday mistook him for 
another person, he got an opportunity of representing 
his claims. F araday refused to listen to him, and he 
threatened legal proceedings ; whereupon, says Fara- 
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day, “I sent him out, and all his papers.” The First 
Commissioner of Works wanted him to analyse 
Mr. Szerelmey’s preparation, and to this he 
replies :— 

“Tt is specially proper that I should not do so; 
for I was bound at first to give an opinion without 
knowing the composition, and I would rather not 
alter my opinion now.. If you consider an analysis 
necessary for your object, I conclude that some of 
the professional men attached to the Government at 
the Jermyn Street Museum, Woolwich, or else- 
where, will be the proper persons to undertake it. 
For my own part, I have lately had a visit and a 
threat of legal proceedings from Mr. Daines, on 
account of my answers to your questions. I will 
candidly confess that such results cool in some degree 
my willingness to answer all inquiries made of me 
by the Government Boards. If I thought that such 
a case were likely to occur again, I would make all 
my letters private, to prevent like results. When- 
ever you give me the pleasure of being any way 
useful to you again, I hope you will help me to keep 
clear of the parties, whose object is, of course, profit.” 

Another very striking illustration of this is the 
anecdote supplied by Mr. Barnard, how one Sunday 
morning, walking along Holborn on his way to 
chapel, some kind of missile struck his hat, then 
another and another, fill, turning and looking up, he 
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saw a face suddenly withdraw from a window above 
a linendraper’s shop. He stopped, went back, and 
knocked at the door; and when the girl said that no 
one was in, he insisted that he knew better, and made 
his way up-stairs, where, confronting the offender, 
he said that unless an apology was made for this dis- 
turbance, there and then, he would complain to the 
lad’s master: the apology was made, and Faraday 
came away satisfied. 

Faraday’s sensitiveness was of a very peculiar 
kind. It was properly shame for others. He could 
not bear to think ill of others ; and he was ashamed 
that any one should injure his self-respect by think- 
ing ill of him. This explains the tone of his letters 

*to Dr. Wollaston in that delicate matter at the outset 
of his career; and it also explains how, when he 
had experienced kindness from any one, he would 
not allow himself to think of injuries that had been 
done to him. It is almost certain that Sir Humphry 
Davy—who had scarcely realised all that was ex- 
pected of him—was moved by a kind of jealousy to 
oppose Faraday’s election toa fellowship in the Royal 
Society. And yet when this was mentioned in after 
years, Faraday rose, with tears in his eyes, and 
said he had received kindnesses from Davy, and only 
wished to remember those. : 

From this arose likewise his tendency to explana- 
tions, which sometimes look youthful and feminine, 
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rather than the deliberate expression of a man of 
experience. But this tendency does not spring so 
much from the desire of satisfying himself and 
putting himself right, as from a sense of shame that 
others should fancy he had disappointed the good 
opinion to which he was entitled. One one occasion, 
just shortly after he had joined the Royal Institution, 
one of his companions had said, probably in joke, 
that Faraday was forgetting his old friends. Fara- 
day had some doubt whether the remark was made 
seriously or not; but he felt a kind of shame for his 
friend, and wrote a letter to remove any such 
impression. 

What is surprising is, that neither experience nor 
years brushed off this bloom of ingenuous truth-» 
fulness from Faraday’s gentle nature. From this 
sprang the innocent abounding freshness of his 
letters, which were youth-like to the last, untouched 
by that cold cautiousness that comes of the shrewd- 
ness which commerce with the world generally in- 
duces. Yet a watchfulness over his ideas, and a 
suspicion of fine phrases and of sentiment, however, 
sometimes impart a kind of baldness to the ex- 
pression. The charm hes in what is suggested rather 
than in what is said. This is particularly true of 
his letters to his wife, some of which, as we have 
said, are exquisite. Instead of losing this quality, 
they rather gain in it as the writer gets ole 
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What could be more expressive in this regard than 
the following letter, one of those which were written 
before their marriage, in 1820 ?— 

“T have been thinking all the morning of the 
very delightful letter I would send you this evening, 
and now I am so tired, and yet have so much to do, 
that my thoughts are quite giddy, and run round | 
your image without any power of themselves to stop 
and admire it. I want to say a thousand things— 
and, believe me, heartfelt things—to you, but am 
not master of words fit for the purpose; and still, as 
I ponder and think on you, chlorides, trials, oils, 
Davy, steel, miscellanz, mercury, and fifty other 
professional fancies swim before and drive me further 
and further into the quandary of stupidness.’’ 

Let the reader note that the next letter was 
written in 1862, when Faraday was seventy-two 
years old, and say whether our remarks are not 
correct :— 

“ Dearest,—Here is the fortnight complete since 
I left you, and the thoughts of my return to our 
home crowd in strongly upon my mind. Not that we 
are in any way uncared for, or left by our dear 
friends, save as I may desire for our own retirement. 
Everybody has overflowed with kindness; but you 
know their manner, and their desire, by your own 
experience with me, 

“T long to see you, dearest, and to talk over 

D 
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things together, and call to mind all the kindness I 
have received. My head is full, and my heart also ; 
but my recollection rapidly fails, even as regards the 
friends that are in the room with me. You will 
have to resume your old function of being a pillow 
to my mind and a rest, a happy-making wife.” . . . 

The tenderness with which he clings to early 
associations, and the openness of the delight with 
which he courts remembrance of them and, fondly 
dwells upon them, are half-feminine too. One of his 
nieces says that he rarely saw a newspaper boy 
without making some kind remark about him; and 
another recalls his words on one occasion—“ I 
always feel a tenderness for those boys, because I 
once carried newspapers myself,” that being part of 
his duties when message-boy with Mr. Riebau. In 
his little journal, kept when he had retired, sick, to 
the Swiss Alps to recruit his energies, he writes :— 
“August 2, 1841. Cloutnail-making goes on here 
rather considerably, and is a very neat and pretty 
operation to observe. I love a smith’s shop, and 
anything relating to smithery. Jy father was a 
smith.” 

“Twelve or thirteen years ago,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “Mr. Faraday and* myself quitted the 
Institution one evening together, to pay a visit in 

* Baker Street. He took my arm at the door, and 
pressing it to his side in his warm, genial way, said, 
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‘Come, Tyndall, I will now show you something 
that will interest you.’ We walked northwards, 
passed the house of Mr. Babbage, which drew forth 
a reference to the famous evening parties once 
assembled there. We reached Blandford Street, 
and after a little looking about he paused before a 
stationer’s shop, and then went in. On entering the 
shop, his usual animation seemed doubled ; he looked 
rapidly at everything it contained. To the left on 
entering was a door, through which he looked down 
into a little room, with a window in front facing 
Blandford Street. Drawing me towards him, he 
said eagerly, ‘Look here, Tyndall, that. was my 
working place. I bound books in that little nook.’ 
A respectable-looking woman stood behind the 
counter ; his conversation with me was too low to be 
heard by her, and he now turned to the counter to 
buy some cards as an excuse for our being there. 
He asked the woman her name—her predecessor’s 
name—his predecessor’s name. ‘That won’t do,’ 
he said with good-humoured impatience ; ‘ who was 
his predecessor?’ ‘Mr. Riebau,’ she replied, and 
immediately added, as if suddenly recollecting her- 

self, ‘He, sir, was the master of Sir Charles Faraday.’ 
‘Nonsense!’ he responded, ‘there is no such 
person.’ Great was her delight when I told her the 
name of her visitor; but she assured me that as soon 
as she saw him running about the shop, she felt— 
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though she did not know why—that it must be 
Sir Charles Faraday.” 

His extreme dislike to falseness and affectation in 
every form has, we have said, given a restraint to 
his epistolary style; but sometimes in his journals, 
where he is writing merely for his own eye, he 
escapes into the freedom of genuine enthusiasm. 
All his foreign journals are exquisite in this respect, 
and show more of literary power than the letters. 
Occasionally there is a gentle ripple of humour— 
just sufficient to stir the surface of the thought. 
Here is a passage, showing that he can be at once 
elegant and touching when a simple fact appeals to 
him; he is at Thun, in the Bernese Alps :— 

“The churchyard was beautiful, and the simplicity 
of the little remembrance-posts set upon the graves 
yery pleasant. One who had been too poor to put up 
even a painted board, had written with ink on paper 
the birth and death of the being whose remains were 
below, and this had been fastened to the board, and 
mounted on the top of a stick at the head of the 
grave, the paper being protected by a little edge and 
roof. Such was the simple remembrance, but nature 
had added her pathos; for, under the shelter by the 
writing, a caterpillar had fastened itself, and passed 
into its death-like state of chrysalis, and having 
ultimately assumed its final state, it- had winged its 
way from the spot and had left the corpse-like relics 
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behind. How old and how beautiful is this figure of 
the resurrection! Surely it can never appear before 
our eyes, without touching our thoughts.” 

And this is discriminating ; for he had a keen eye 
for characteristics :— 

“All here [at Havre] looks like business. Yet 
even here the French do their work with a kind of 
gaiety which is very agreeable to look at, and seems 
better for the spirit than that determinate, and I 
may say desperate devotion to labour and _ profit 
which marks London occupation, and I suppose still 
more American exertion. A man may make more 
money, and even make his fortune quicker in the 
latter way, but it is very doubtful whether he is the 
happier man. What he gains in metal, I suspect he 
loses in spirit, and I think he loses on the whole.”’ 

The self-restraint and jealous watchfulness over 
his own tendencies, which we have noticed as charac- 
teristic of his letters, finds expression also in his 
- properly scientific work. No man highly endowed 
with speculative gifts—with an imagination ever 
active in framing theories—more persistently tried 
to hold his own excesses in rein. Nothing occurs 
more frequently in his letters and journals than 
protests against speculations—loose theories: “I 
think it likely,” he says in the conclusion of a letter 
to Mr. Phillips, “that I have made many mistakes 
in the preceding pages, for even to myself my ideas 
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[on Ray Vibration} appear only as the shadow of a 
speculation, or as one of those impressions upon the 
mind which are allowable for a time as guides of 
thought and research. He who labours in experi- 
mental inquiries knows how numerous these are, 
and how often their apparent fitness and beauty 
vanish before the progress and development of real 
natural truth.” “Our varying hypotheses,” he says 
again, “are simply the confessions of our ignorance 
in a hidden form; and so it ought to be, only the 
ignorance should be openly acknowledged.” “ All 
this is a dream,” he cries; “still examine it by a 
few experiments. Nothing is too wonderful to be 
true, if it be consistent with the laws of Nature; and 
in such things as these experiment is the best test of 
consistency.” And he even waxes clear and deliber- 
ate in warning :—“ As I begin by a warning against 
speculation, so end by a warning against too much 
Assurance. . ..« « We may be sure of facts, but our 
interpretation of facts we should doubt. He is the 
wisest philosopher who holds his theory with some 
doubt ; who is able to proportion his judgment and 
confidence to the value of the evidence set before 
him, taking a fact for a fact, and a supposition for a 
supposition ; as much as possible keeping his mind 
free from all sources of prejudice, or where he 
cannot do this (as in the case of a theory), remem- 
bering that such a source is there.” These utter- 
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ances, we think, reveal the humility, the patient 
self-denial, the reverence and the truthfulness, 
which we have said were characteristic of Faraday. 
In a truer sense than it could ever be said of 
Galahad, he lost himself to save himself, 

He was very averse to the exchange of religious 
commonplaces, and was slow to speak of matters that 
concerned the spiritual life. But to a few he 
confidingly revealed himself, and some of his 
religious letters. are pregnant with wisdom and 
depth of faith. It would, perhaps, be wrong, since 
we have said thus much, were we not to let Faraday 
speak for himself. This letter to a lady breathes of 
Faraday’s humble devotedness from first to last :— 
“Tf I were with you I could talk for hours of your 
letter and its contents, though it would do my head 
no good, for it is a most fertile source of thought to 
my mind; and whether we might differ upon this or 
that point or not, I am sure we should not disagree. 
I should be glad to think that high mental powers 
insured something like a high moral sense, but have 
often been grieved to see the contrary; as also, on 
the other hand, my spirit has been cheered by 
observing in some lowly and uninstructed creature 
such a healthful and honourable and dignified mind 
as made one in love with human nature. When 
that which is good mentally and morally meet in 
one being, that being is more fitted to work out 
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and manifest the glory of God in the creation I fully 
admit. 

“You speak of religion, and here you will be 
sadly disappointed in me. You will, perhaps, 
remember that I guessed, and not very far aside, 
your tendency in this respect.. Your confidence in 
me claims in return mine to you, which, indeed, I 
have no hesitation to give on fitting occasions; but 
these, I think, are very few, for Im my mind 
religious conversation is generally in vain. There 
is no philosophy in my religion. I am of a very 
small and despised sect of Christians, known, if 
known at all, as Sandemanians, and our hope is 
founded on the faith that is in Christ. But though 
the natural works of God can never by any possi- 
bility come in contradiction with the higher things 
that belong to our future existence, and must with 
everything concerning Him ever glorify Him, still 
I do not think it at all necessary to tie the study of 
the natural sciences and. religion together, and in 
my intercourse with my fellow-creatures that which 
is religious and that which is philosophical have 
ever been two distinct things.” 

And thus Faraday succeeded in keeping his 
religious life intact from all invasions of the doubts 
and difficulties which science tends to engender in 
fine and ardent natures. Great as was the value of 
the actual contributions he made to scientific know- 
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ledge, we are not sure but that, to the mass of men, 
this is the most important fact of his history. 
Indeed he himself would have recognised it as such. 
Nay, we fancy he would have said that but for this 
he would never have achieved the victories he did 
achieve, He is not very consistent, however, in the 
terms he uses to express this fact; and it is quite 
possible that his words in reference to it might be 
easily misinterpreted. 

_ When, with the simplicity that comes from 
greatness alone, he wrote, ‘‘There is no philosophy 
in my religion,” he could scarcely have meant to 
imply the converse of the statement, “There is no 
religion in my philosophy.” Yet now and again, 
from the urgent terms in which he holds that 
philosophy and religion have been kept apart by 
him, a cursory reader might almost leave him with 
this impression. To regard the intellectual life as 
being completely detached from the emotional and 
religious life, would simply be to split the man up 
into two mediums or centres of energy ; whereas the 
beauty of Faraday’s character lay in the harmonious 
union of his varied powers, and the placid, equal 
movement ‘which this harmony imparted to them. 
He was never a divided man—duty and pleasure 
were ever one with him. Nature was full of 
wonders, inexhaustible in secrets and mysteries, and 
only sent him back in the last resort to anew read. 
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and receive strength from the all-including truths of 
heart and conscience in the page of Revelation. 

Tf, then, Faraday’s philosophy did not do much 
for his religion, his religion did much for his 
philosophy ; and this is, in our opinion, what he 
really meant. Speculatively, his religion and his 
philosophy were kept apart ; practically, his science 
and his religion were never for a moment disjoined 
or opposed to each other. There was no truth for 
him but the truth of God; but then a real truth- 
lover must be very jealous of erecting his own 
imaginations into master-truths—the great tempta- 
tion against which the man of science must be on 
his guard. Truth lay around him infinite, ever- 
widening, sphere on sphere. Every new fact won 
by human intelligence was no sooner won than. it 
resolved itself afresh into a centre of greater 
mysteries. ‘That ozone, that oxygen, which makes 
up more than half the weight of the world, what a 
wonderful thing it is, and yet I think we are only at 
the beginning of the knowledge of its wonders.” Again, 
speaking of silica, he says: “It startles us by the 
strange places in which we find it. These things 
are unaccountable at present, but show us that, with 
all our knowledge, we know little as yet of that 
which may be known.” And such is his ever- 
recurring watchword. The great end of his science 
is to open the eye to wonders and mysteries, and so 
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to keep clear the sphere of faith. His philosophy, 
though it does not openly profess to be so, is at once 
a protest against scientific dogmatism, and a protest 
against religious sectarianism. In this spirit he 
wrought unremittingly, with no end in view but 
truth ; so that his achievements were transfigured 
in the light of lofty purpose. So absolutely un- 
tainted was he by any touch of self-interest or 
worldly ambition, that of him, more than of almost 
any other, it may be said that he worked in the 
spirit of a child. Hence his humility and rare 
contentment; his patient self-reliance and reverent 
persistency, no less than his purity and tenderness, 
which were untouched by a suggestion of desire 
after fame or riches. 

The too.common notion is that the great man of 
science is only a cold intelligence, elevated above 
ordinary sympathies and trials, abstracted from the 
needs of his fellows, as he walks in a bodiless world 
of cause and law. Faraday is in himself the com- 
pletest refutation of this fallacy. He is moved by 
the lightest touch of other men’s hopes or fears, 
their pains or pleasures. ‘His sympathies were 
always quick,” says his nieee, “and no scientific 
occupation could prevent him from sharing per- 
sonally in all sorrows, and comforting us in every 
way in his power. ‘Time, thoughts, purse, every- 
thing were freely given to those who had need of 
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them.” At the time when he declined, with a 
suggestion of impatience, the invitation to fresh 
inquiries into spiritualism, he was engaged amidst 
failing faculties in writing long letters of comfort to . 
those who were under bereavement. He is as 
sensitive in every fibre of his nature as a young 
poet—we had almost said asa young girl. Had it 
not been for the permeating power of his religion, 
he must often have staggered under his great 
thoughts and his tender affections, and become’ a 
dreamer rather than a worker. But he had no 
skeleton in his closet; he knew no persecution of 
morbid fears or superstitious fancies. Yet his ima- 
-gination was intense, and of the kind that may 
easily be dominated by one tendency. Still he 
never became the slave of his own ideas. His 
reverence for fact had its religious side, for it 
taught him severity towards that element in his 
nature from which arose his greatest tendency to 
egotism aud selfishness. Often when he retired 
weary and disappointed from his laboratory, after 
Nature had declined to flatter him by affirmative 
deliverances, he took. the hand of Religion all the 
more gladly and went up to worship. The expan- 
sion of his intellect under the heat of new know- 
ledge caused no shrivelling up of the affections. 
His imagination was so great, through sympathy, 
that it grasped what was at odds with words; and 
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so he retained through life a singular ingenuousness 
alien to all pride. What was gained was but a 
little pearl from the fringe of Truth’s great robe of 
light ; he looked to the revelation that was to follow. 
“Faraday was more than a philosopher,” writes 
Professor Tyndall eloquently ; ‘he was a prophet, 
and often wrought by an inspiration to be under- 
stood by sympathy alone. The prophetic element in’ 
his character occasionally coloured and even injured the 
utterance of the man of science ; but subtracting that 
element, though you might have conferred on him 
intellectual symmetry, you would have destroyed 
his motive force.” 

But the fibre of Faraday’s imagination, which 
was the source of his reverence and exhilarating 
gladness of spirit, was so wrought into the structure 
of his religious being, that they cannot. be viewed 
apart from each other. He was devoutly religious 
and believing, and this because he was a scientific 
man and a prophet of Nature, and not in spite of it. 
It was because of the harmony that subsisted be- 
tween these that he could be so reticent, and could 
respect so thoroughly the convictions of others ; 
while yet his influence, shed abroad through kindly 
words and ready helpfulness, was distinctly a reli- 
gious influence. Faraday himself has indicated. 
with a master-touch the point in which his scientific 
passion met and steadied itself in the embrace of his 
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religious faith. He is writing to his brother-in-law, 
Edward Barnard, who had been suffering under 
melancholy from imaginary evils :— 

“Do not imagine that I cannot feel for the 
distress of others, or that I am entirely ignorant of 
those which seem to threaten friends for whom both 
you and I are much concerned. I do feel for those 
who are oppressed either by real or by imaginary 
evils, and I know the one to be as heavy as the 
other. But I think I derive a eertain degree of steadi- 
ness and placidity amongst such feelings by a point of 
mental conviction, for which I take no eredit as a piece 
of knowledge or philosophy, and which has often been 
blamed as mere apathy. Whether apathy or not, it 
leaves the mind ready and willing to do all that can be 
useful, whilst it relieves it a little from the distress 
dependent upon viewing things in- their worst state. 
The point is this: in all kinds of knowledge I 
perceive that my views are insufficient and my 
judgment imperfect. In experiments I come to 
conclusions which, if partly right, are sure to be in 
part wrong; if I correct by other experiments, I 
advance a step—my old error is in part diminished, 
but is always left with a tinge of humanity, evi- 
denced by its imperfection. The same thing 
happens in judging of the motives of others; 
though in favourable cases I may see a good: deal, I 
never see the whole. In affairs of life ’tis the same 
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thing ; my view of a thing at a distance and close at 
hand never correspond; and the way out of a 
trouble which I desire is never that which really 
opens before me. Now, when in all these, and in 
all kinds of knowledge and experience, the course is 
still the same, ever imperfect to us, but terminating 
in good, and when all events are evidently at the 
disposal of a Power which is conferring benefits 
continually upon us, which, though given by means 
and in ways we do not comprehend, may always 
well claim our acknowledgments at last; may we not 
be induced to suspend our dull spirits and thoughts 
when things look cloudy, and, providing as well as 
we can against the shower, actually cheer our spirits 
by thoughts of the good things it will bring with it ? 
And will not the experience of our past lives con- 
vince us that in doing this we are far more likely to 
be right than wrong ?” 

If we admit that Faraday here speaks from ex- 
perience, what could be more conclusive as to the 
influence his religious faith had upon his work ? 
It kept a clear, steady stream of energy flowing 
through the worn channels of his daily pursuits. 
The writer of the,early description of Faraday, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Night, a magazine 
which he and some of his friends started in 1816, 
shows not a little insight in closely associating’ as he 
does, freedom from errors of mind with freedom 
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from ouilt of soul; thus making the root of his 
genius religious :— 


“¢ Of understanding clear, reflection deep ; 
Expert to apprehend, and strong to keep, 
His watchful mind no subject can elude, 

No specious arts of sophists ere delude ; 
Tis powers unshackled, range from pole to pole ; 
His mind from error free, from guilt his soul.” 


As the lines of force have their roots in the 
magnet, and though they may expand into infinite 


space, do yet eventually return to it—so the sublime’ 


speculations “of Faraday take their rise from the 
beauty and simplicity of his character, and hover- 
ing for a time on the very verge of the dim un- 
knowable, return to it finally with guerdon of 
ever-new elements of attraction. The boldest of 
our philosophic thinkers was also the simplest and 
most lovable of men: a giant in intellect, he was a 
child in heart, and each aided the other. Purity, 
Strength, and Caution were lovingly yoked toge- 
ther, and ran fair abreast in his life. He never 
forgot that affection and reverence are alone the 
forces that abide and bear beneficent rule. Direct 
asseverations and self-conscious confessions are of 
slight value; by the spirit ofthe life must we 
judge; but this letter written to Professor Schén- 
bein, when Faraday was sixty-four years old, is 
surely as frank and beautiful and childlike a con- 
fession of faith as scientific man ever penned:— 


a 
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“Tt is quite time I should write you a letter, even 
though I may have nothing to say ; and yet I surely 
have something to write, though it may not be philoso- 
phy, for I trust affection will last out philosophy ; and 
indeed, were it not so, I should fear that I were indeed 
becoming a worn-out, worthless thing. But your last 
letter abounded in a// matter, both the philosophical 
and also the domestic and kind: and I thank you 
heartily for it. That one day in the country! 
How I wish I had been with you! But I could 
not now walk in Switzerland as I have done in 
former years. All things suffer a change. May 
your changes be long deferred, for you must be very 
happy as you are; and so am I, but my happiness 
is of a quieter kind than it used to be, and probably 
more becomes a man sixty-four years of age. And 
as we—t.e. my wife and I—go on our way together, our 
happiness arises fromthe same things, and we enjoy it 
together with, I hope, thankfulness to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. .... 

“Your accounts and observations are most in- 
teresting and exciting; but I dare not try to pursue 
the subject ; for even the matter I have in magnetism 
is often too much for me, and I am obliged to lay it 
by for a while, so that I am forbidden by nature to 
take up any new series of thought. But that ozone, 
that oxygen, which makes up more than half the 
weight of the world, what a wonderful thing it is, 
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and yet I think we are only at the beginning of the 
knowledge of its wonders.” 

And with this we close: the flowers which such a 
man as Faraday gladly gathered in the hope of 
pleasing others and benefiting them, form the best 
wreath that those left behind can weave and cast 
upon his grave. 
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EDWARD DENISON. 


i. 


EDWARD DENISON, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


ov ee Philpot Street, Commercial Road, is far 

from being one of the worst streets in the East 
End of London, it is not exactly the place to which 
a man of position and culture would naturally retire 
to spend his summer holidays. It lies right between 
Mile-End Road and the Commercial Road, and 
narrow streets of dim, dingy little houses run off it 
on either side. You cannot escape from Philpot 
Street in any direction without passing through 
places that savour of East-End squalor, and remind 
you of the vice and poverty that everywhere abound. 
Of nights, and especially Saturday nights, from 
whatever quarter the wind may chance to blow, 
gusts of stale odours—from fish-stalls and cook- 
shops—are wafted into it from the great thorough- 
fares, which are then at their liveliest ; flaring with 
lights, and crowded with people of the most motley 
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character, with here and there a group of sauntering 
negroes, Chinamen, or Malays. * Chaffering and 
bargaining are carried on in voices so loud that the 
sound is almost deafening. If you want to walk by 
the shortest way from Philpot Street to the City, you 
pass through such places as Pettigoat Lane and Rag 
Fair. 

One evening, not very long ago, I went down to 
have a look at Philpot Street; because, in the month 
of July, 1867, a young gentleman took it into his 
head to engage lodgings there, and for the greater 
part of a year went out and in as regularly as though 
he had fallen into reduced circumstances, and, com- 
pelled to catch at whatever chance first offered, in 
desperation, and spite of a weakly constitution, had 
become a clerk at one of the neighbouring yards or 
factories. He had not, however, gone to Philpot 
Street out of any such necessity, though clearly he 
had chosen it as a place of residence because it 
occupied so central a position in the East End. The 
son of a bishop, with high University distinctions, 
and the prospect before him of a great political 
career, he had hardly reached manhood when he 
was so deeply moved by what he had heard and read 
of the condition of the poor, that he resolved to 
devote his life to the study of the question and to the 
amelioration of their condition. His reading and 
his reflections soon led him to the conclusion that 
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there was something fatally defective in the admini- 
stration of the Poor Law, while yet indiscriminate 
charity was the parent of pauperism; that little was 
to be hoped for from the vaunted outlet of emigra- 
tion, which, as he conceived, for the most part only 
carried away the sinew of our labouring population, 
who were all wanted at home, leaving behind the 
vicious residuum still to be dealt with; and that 
those who would help the poor must devote them- 
selves chiefly to the rising generation, and teach 
them the best way to help themselves. He was 
desirous to see with his own eyes how matters stood 
—to come into daily contact with the people, and 
learn their feelings and prejudices, to watch the 
doings of the guardians and others, and, if possible, 
to suggest practical means of meeting the great 
difficulty of the day. And so, turning his back for 
a time on Chesham Place, W. Edward . Denison, 
then only twenty-seven years of age, “went into re- 
sidence” at Philpot Street, Commercial Road, to 
visit the hovels, to teach the children through the 
day and the adults at night, and to play the part 
generally of a volunteer poor-inspector. 

One would be almost inclined.to fancy that a man 
trained as he had been would very soon tire of this 
kind of thing. He had a great love for field-sports 
—was a good shot, and an enthusiastic horseman. 
When a lad at Eton, he had been famous among the 
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oarsmen, and, as one of the “ Hight,” had so over- 
exerted himself in “ training for a boat-race, that he 
had an attack of congestion of the lungs in con- 
sequence.” Skating, too, he confesses was a great 
delight to him, and was only rivalled in his af- 
fections by a ride across country on a very good 
horse. “A clear frost,’ he declares, “is a real 
pleasure to me. I like the bright sunshine that 
generally accompanies it, the silver landscape, and 
the ringing distinctness of sounds in the frozen air.” 
But he can make very “ practical application ”’ to all 
such confessions as these: ‘So I am on such occa- 
sions in a much less favourable frame of mind for 
sympathising with misery than you are. Still, J am 
so far conscious of it, that I think I would rather 
give up all the pleasures of frost than indulge them, 
poisoned as they are by the misery of so many of our 
brothers.” 

What may be remarked as a noticeable element in 
this young man’s composition is the utter absence. of 
anything like sentimental pity or benevolence. Of 
such he is utterly innocent. He has the clearest eye 
for facts, and permits himself to be moved by 
scarcely aught else. He never commits himself to 
any position without having first cautiously viewed 
the matter in all its most practical bearings. And 
yet he has a self-controlled and inspiriting enthu- 
siasm of a’very rare kind, and this it was mainly 
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that kept him from speedily being tired out, not- 
withstanding that he wrought without intermission. 
He did not rush into the onerous experiment of re- 
sidence in the Hast without calculating all that it 
would cost him. He had ere this served a fair 
apprenticeship, and went forward to his journeyman- 
work with no fear, but with no fuss or demonstra- 
tion. It seemed as though all his life had been but 
a preparation for this, and that it lay so completely 
in the ordinary course of things that it did not need — 
to excite any remark. Already, between 1862 and 

1866, when he had travelled in Italy, in the south 

of France, in Madeira, and in Switzerland, he had 

not failed to observe closely, and to take note of the 

habits and conditions of the lower classes. He had 

then collected valuable material, which afforded him 

food for much reflection ; so that, it must be said, 

he came to the work well prepared, when, on the 

breaking out of the great distress in the east of 
London in 1866, he entered as one of the visitors or 

-almoners of the Society for the Relief of Distress, in 

the district of Stepney. He was thus brought 

directly face to face with the miserable condition of 
the London poor. 

One of the first things that struck Edward 
Denison, as doubtless it has struck many others, 
after having. made real acquaintance with the East 
End, was the terrible gulf there is between rich ° 
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London and poor London—the almost impassable 
barrier between metropolitan affluence and in- 
digence. “Stepney,” he writes, “is in the White- 
chapel Road, and the Whitechapel Road is at the 
east end of Leadenhall Street, and Leadenhall 
Street is east of Cornhill; so it is a good way 
from fashionable and even from business London. 
I imagine that the evil condition of the popula- 
tion is rather owing to the total absence of resi- 
dents of a better class—to the dead level of 
labour which prevails over that wide region, than 
to anything else. There is, I fancy, less-of absolute 
destitution than in the Newport Market region ; 
but there is no one to give a push to struggling 
energy, to guide aspiring intelligence, or to break 
the fall of unavoidable misfortune. ... . It is this 
unbroken level of poverty which is the blight over 
East London ; which makes any temporary distress 
so severely felt, and any sustained effort to better 
its condition so difficult to bring to a successful 
issue. The lever has to be applied from a distance, 
and sympathy is not strong enough to bear the 
strain. It was as a visitor for the Society for 
Relief of Distress that I first began my connection 
with this spot, which I shall not sever till some 
visible change is effected in its condition. What a 
monstrous thing it is that in the richest country in 
the world, large masses of the population should be 
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condemned by an ordinary operation of nature 
annually to starvation and death! It is all very 
well to say, How can it be helped? Why, it was 
not so in our grandfathers’ time. Behind us as 
they were in many ways, they were not met every 
winter with the spectacle of starving thousands. The 
fact is, we have accepted the marvellous prosperity 
which has in the last twenty years been granted 
us, without reflecting on the conditions attached 
to it, and without nerving ourselves to the 
exertion and the sacrifices which their fulfilment 
demands.” ‘ 

Against this attitude Edward Denison’s short but 
active and benevolent career affords one of the best 
possible protests ; while at the same time it can only 
be regarded as a high encouragement to all who in 
the most indirect way can embark earnestly in the 
work. The people create their own destitution and 
disease, he urges. ‘‘ You must instruct them how 
to live, so as to disarm these. But you can only 
instruct them effectually in one way. You must 
bring to bear upon the young, practically and sym- 
pathetically, the living idea of Christianity.” All 
his efforts, guided by large discretion and adminis- 
trative tact, were directed to this end. He never 
faltered ; apparent failure only nerved him to fresh 
effort—quiet and steady application to perfecting the 
means which were clearly open to him. ‘‘ Not one 
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person in a thousand,” he himself says, ‘ would be 
able to decide what to do from day to day, if they 
felt a boundless latitude of choice. But the fact. is, 
that in ‘circumstances,’ as they are called, indi- 
cating the advantage, perhaps the necessity, of some 
one single act, or succession of acts, and the conse- 
quent exclusion and impossibility of others, most 
people find a governing principle, by which, through 
a natural and beneficent chain of cause and effect, 
their lives are led on from day to day, and from year 
to year. For myself, I do not recognise a perfect 
liberty to do anything that comes into*my head. I 
thank God that from day to day it is becoming more 
and more impossible to allow any whims to lead 
aside my life from the road whose track constantly 
becomes more distinct and clear, and whose bounds 
on either side more impassable.” 

But he has .a high ground of hope. First, he 
holds that education will teach providence and 
economy ; and next, that Christianity must prevail 
with the class amongst whom he wrought. “TI have 
no fears for the spread of Christianity among these 
men: these are they for whom it was sent; these 
are they of whom it is declared that ‘theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ A Christianity taught by 
Pharisees and illustrated by Sadducees, in purple 
and fine linen, has failed to reach their hearts—no 
wonder. And then men say, forsooth, Christianity 
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won't do now—it does not satisfy the instincts of 
humanity. It is not Christianity, but Christians 
who are wanting. I suppose Baal satisfied the 
instincts of the humanity that clustered round 
Carmel, while the solitary prophet vindicated his 
creed before an apostate nation! But, somehow, 
Baal could not hold his ground. I am convinced 
that the days are pregnant with as much spiritual 
as temporal good for these down-trodden brothers of 
ours, whom we have elbowed out of our churches, as 
well as ignored in our laws.” 

The first condition of successful working in this 
kind—complete sympathy with the people—was 
powerfully present in Edward Denison’s case. This 
is well seen in the way he speaks of the evening 
class for working men, “ which, if it should succeed, 
would be the crown and glory of his labours.” 
With the Bible in his hand, he proposed to take 
them through a complete course of elementary 
religious instruction—to develop the whole scheme 
of religion, following the Bible narrative, and 
bringing in all possible aid from his knowledge of 
human nature, natural religion, and secular history. 
Of his inaugural address, he says: “I delivered it 
to a much larger audience than I expected, between 
“twenty-five and thirty, all working men. I have 
reason to believe that I completely held their 
attention, and kept sufficiently within the limit of 
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their understanding.” 


And in justification of this 
plan he says: ‘“ Why don’t the clergy go to the 
people as I propose to go? What is the use of 
telling people to come to church, when they know of 
no rational reason why they should; when, if they 
20, they find themselves among people using a form 
of words which have never been explained to them ; 
ceremonies performed which, to them, are entirely 
without meaning ; sermons preached which, as often 
as not, have no meaning, or, when they have, a 
meaning intelligible only to those who have studied 
theology all their lives.” 

Visiting fever-stricken streets, organising’ schools, 
one of which he kept up entirely at his own cost, 
teaching the children, and lecturing to working-men 
at night, whilst for a little relief he read law in his 
spare time—this was the order of the day while 
Edward Denison dwelt in Philpot Street. He was 
literally ceaseless; the more he saw that needed 
mending, the more did he feel himself bound to the 
Hast End. ‘My opinion,” he says, “of the great 
sphere of usefulness to which I should find myself 
admitted by coming here is completely justified. 
All is yet in embryo—but it will grow. Just now 
I only teach in a night school, and do what in me 
lies in looking after the sick; keeping an eye upon 
nuisances and the like, seeing that the local authori- 
ties keep up to their work. They are certain evils 
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which, where there are no resident gentry, grow to 
a height almost incredible, and in which the 
remedial influence of the presence of a gentleman 
known to be on the alert is inestimable. I have the 
advantage of having known the parish doctor for 
some time; and what is better, he is an energetic, 
kindly man, always ready to second any attempts to 
remedy abuses. You ‘see the mere giving of money 
(though a certain supply of it is indispensable) is 
really the most subordinate function that I propose 
to exercise.” 

His week-night lectures—on which he laid great 
store—continued to be very well attended: of one of 
the later meetings, he writes :—“I am warming to 
my work here. I gave them fifty minutes last night 
on the text, ‘Not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together;’ and though I am confident they 
understood nearly all I said, it might perfectly well © 
have been addressed, with some modifications, to an 
educated audience. I preached Christianity as a 
society, investigated the origin of societies, the 
family, the tribe, the nation, with the attendant 
expanded ideas of rights and duties; the common 
meal the bond of union; rising from the family 
dinner table to the sacrificial rites of the national 
gods, drew parallels with trades’ unions and benefit 
clubs, and told them flatly they would not be 
Christians till they were communicants. Pretty 
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much a digest of ‘Ecce Homo’ and Merivale’s 
‘Conversion of the Roman Empire.’”’ 

That his efforts were largely appreciated is proved 
by the numbers which he drew to these week-night 
meetings, and the interest in them sustained to the 
end. He has the true teacher’s tact in taking 
advantage of resources which might seem trivial. 
He indulges the evening meeting with large quota- 
tions from Wordsworth, Tennyson, and even Pope 
—not flattering himself that his hearers understood — 
them wholly, but under the conviction that the 
rhythm and cadence pleased and attracted them, 
just as the old woman was pleased with “that 
blessed word, ‘ Mesopotamia.’”’ And he can stiffly 
apply discipline. By “turning the Lord of Misrule 
(a clever, carrotty-headed little demon of mischief) 
out of the school,’ he secures comparative peace, 
_ with proportionate profit to the cause of progress 
through the second reading-book. And on this 
incident hangs a somewhat weighty reflection. ‘One 
would think that these boys, as they came voluntarily, 
and even pay a penny a week for the privilege, 
would desire to learn. But that is as absurd an 
assumption as the other one, that a man who is 
ready to bawl and even fight for the franchise, will 
care a straw for it when in his possession. I am 
troubled with doubts as to the utility of anyelaws at 
all in what is called a free state.’ And this 
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although Mr. Denison was a liberal, and indeed on 
one side a sort of democrat, as this passage might go 
to prove :—“ There is no good putting one’s head 
behind a stone—martial power has had its turn— 
money power has had its turn—labour power is now 
about to have its turn. The transfer of power from 
the noble lord in Rotten Row to the bald-headed | 
man on the top of the ’bus has not ruined the 
country, nor deprived the august equestrian of any 
power which he has shown himself worthy of 
possessing and capable of wielding. The transfer of 
power from the bald-headed man on the top of the 
*bus to the man in fustian on the pavement will not 
be attended with more disastrous consequences. 
And whether or no, the transfer is about. to be. 
effected, and it must therefore be for the good of the 
country that its rulers should be as well informed as 
possible. And the working-men can’t learn in a 
better way than by mixing with their equals of 
- foreign countries. The working-man of France, of 
Germany, of Switzerland, is the superior of his 
British brother in education, in knowledge of the 
world, and in administrative matters—in short, in 
civic as apart from domestic virtues. They are not 
all either so bitter against capital as the English— 
perhaps because they have not been so oppressed by 
it—and so their influence on our fustian flesh and 
blood may very likely be calming and moderating.” | 
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One thing which Mr. Denison thoroughly learned 
during his residence in the East was the utterly 
evil results of promiscuous charity. “If we could 
but get one honest newspaper,”’ he cries, ‘to write 
down this promiscuous charity and write up sweep- 
ing changes, not so much in our Poor-Law theory 
as in our Poor-Law practice, something might be 
done. . . . Things are so bad down here, and that 
giving of money only makes.them worse. I am 
beginning seriously to believe that all bodily aid to 
the poor is a mistake, and that the real thing is to 
let things work themselves straight; whereas by 
giving alms you keep them permanently crooked. 
Build school-houses, pay teachers, give prizes, frame 
workmen’s clubs, help them to help themselves, lend 
them your brains; but give them no money except 
what you sink in such undertakings as these. . 
The remedy is to bring the Poor Law back to the 
spirit of its institution—to organise a sufficiently 
elastic labour test, without which no out-door relief 
can be given. Make the few alterations which 
altered times demand, and impose every possible 
discouragement on private benevolence. Universal 
administration of Poor Law on these principles for 
one generation would almost extirpate pauperism.” 
Elsewhere he firmly and significantly writes: “The 
reckless talk about ‘the law’ and ‘the State’ seems 
to obscure the fact that pauper Smith, of No. —, 
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Queer Street, is, and can only be, supported by the 
alms of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, just round the 
corner, and not by that mysterious and wealthy 
stranger who seems to embody the idea of the State 
entertained by too many philanthropists.” | 

Sometimes the unrelieved dulness and darkness 
of the situation are near to overcoming him, and: 
once or twice he makes such confessions as this :— 
“ My wits are getting blunted by the monotony and 
ugliness of this place. I can almost imagine—difficult 
as it is—the awful effect upon a human mind of 
never seeing anything but the meanest and vilest of 
men and man’s works, and of complete exclusion 
from the sight of God and His works—a position in 
which the villager never is, and freedom from which 
ought to give him a higher moral starting-point 
than the Gibeonite of a large town.” But still he 
stuck bravely to his post. 

Like Mr. Fawcett and others of the same school, 
Mr. Denison, the more experience that he gained, 
only became the more firmly set against the system 
of out-door relief. The Hast-Hnd guardians, in 
order to keep down the number of inmates in the 
workhouses and so reduce the expenditure, had re- 
sorted to giving small doles in cases where the only 
true policy was to enforce residence in the house, 
and this plan, he declares, was simply “ like taking 
the lock off the door.”” They had no means of dis- 
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criminating applicants ; and of course the demands 
became more and more numerous aud pressing. As 
in Le Sage’s story, in their desire for power, they 
let loose a spirit which they could not conjure back 
and again imprison. One of Mr. Denison’s great 
ideas, from which he almost hoped more than from 
aught else, was the bringing of the various labour- 
markets of the country en rapport with each other ; 
so that, when trade was depressed at one point from 
local causes, the labourers might be easily trans- 
ported to other places, where the depressing causes 
were not operative—points which have since then 
received much consideration and partial practical 
application. 

The desire to test these opinions by more exten- 
sive observation, led Mr. Denison to visit France and 
Scotland to examine into their respective methods of 
dealing with the poor. The result of careful and 
lengthened inquiry was a conviction that a body of 
volunteer workers under official sanction and control 
was the most efficient system. He advocated the 
establishment of a plan by which there might be 
secured official superintendence, audit, and adminis- 
tration for the funds supplied by voluntary charity, 
and in great measure distributed by volunteer 
visitors. He fancied that this plan combined the 
zeal of voluntaryism with the order and steadfast- 
. ness of establishment. Clearly, he had been much 
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influenced by the effort which Dr. Chalmers had 
made in Glasgow to secure some system by which he 
might get rid of rates and yet take advantage of the 
parochial machinery. ‘If it could be contrived to 
set up—say in each Poor-Law division of London— 
a charity board which should have the absolute 
control of all the eleemosynary resources of the dis- 
trict, some vigorous effort might perhaps be made to 
utilize or to export (not necessarily beyond seas) 
some sensible portion of the semi-pauper class. Some 
such organisation as this seems to me absolutely in- 
dispensable preliminary to any effectual dealing with 
the existing distress.” 

But, as has been already hinted, he had no great 
hope of: emigration; and, indeed, never allowed 
himself to look at it as a genuine escape from the 
difficulty at all. His opinions on this point are 
expressed over and over again with peculiar em- 
phasis—he speaks of the views of Mr. Jenkins and 
others as the purest sentimentalism, and produces 
figures that, as he believes, substantiate his asser- 
tions. Perhaps his judgment on this matter is 
gathered up into smaller space in this passage than 
anywhere else :— 

«While I should always encourage a working- 
man possessed of the means and inclination to emi- 
grate, as the surest method of raising himself in the 
social scale, I have but little hopes of general good 
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to the mother-country from the proceeding, because 
those who would be most benefited by moving are 
just those who cannot possibly be moved with any 
other prospect than that of starvation beyond seas, 
instead of starvation at home: an,advantage which 
it would cost the country millions to confer on 
them, and for which the conferees would not feel 
much gratitude . . . . I think most ameliora- 
tion in the labourer’s condition is to be looked for 
from greater mutual interpenetration of the various 
labour-markets within the country itself, and freer 
interchange of the labourers. The fluctuations in 
the value of labour in a given district would thus 
be reduced, and the labourer spared those periods of — 
stagnation during which his standard of necessaries 
becomes lowered, and after which much time is lost 
in regaining the position from which he had fallen. 
This reduction of the whole country into one open 
unfenced labour market would be of little use unless 
the labourer could be made more versatile than he 
is at present. But this is just what a really sound 
education ought to make him—less the creature of 
habit, less the slave of place and circumstance.” 

In one place, as if moved to reactionary utterance, 
he declares :—‘“‘I have come to the conclusion that 
it will be well to help all our best workmen to get 
away, in order that Dives may be left alone face to 
face with Lazarus, and may get some of the sores on 
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to his own bloated carcase.” This, however, is but 
the utterance of a momentary feeling; his work 
proves that his faith in education and Christianity 
lifted him generally above the level of reflections 
like these. 

His great object in education had thus two sides. 
First, he sought by it to render the workman a more 
movable commodity—to make him, in fact, once for 
all alive to the imperative laws of political economy, 
so that he would no longer regard himself as fate- 
fully fixed to one spot as at present; and, next, to 
make him more conscious of his real dignity as a 
moral and religious creature, Systematic religious 
and Bible instruction, by whatever means it might 
be communicated, was thus declared necessary ; it 
being assumed that this would react in ways that 
would make the subject of it all the better a citizen 
—more able and more inclined to help his fellows. 
Education of this kind once obtained for the semi- 
pauperised classes, they would soon become the most 
effective missionaries and helpers to each other. 

The divided state of opinion as to State secular 
education still existing in this country, notwith- 
standing the Education Act, makes it dif_i- 
cult to speak with decision, without seeming 
to do something like injustice to opinions that 
are entitled to the utmost respect. But Edward 
Denison’s views on this subject are the more worthy 
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of being stated, inasmuch as it was his practical ex- 
perience that compelled him to adopt them. “One 
great change of opinion,” he says, “‘I owe to Swit- 
zerland. 


at least, I have nearly made up my mind 
on the subject. Two months ago I was an enemy 
of the conscience clause ; not that I wished to make 
dissenters forcibly into Churchmen, but I thought 
making religion an open question in a school would 
discredit it, and prevent the teaching effectually, not 
of one creed, but of any at all. Now every com- 
mune in Switzerland is bound to maintain a secular 
school in which Protestants and Catholics are taught 
together, each getting their religious instruction 
from their respective pastors. Protestants and 
Catholics are nearly half and half in many of the 
cantons; but I do not hear that the Catholics 
complain of a falling-off in their communion. Of 
course, its result even here, where the system has 
long been at work, cannot be settled off-hand, and I 
shall inquire further; but the only priest I have 
spoken to seems to have no objection to the ‘ god- 
less’ school.” 

His work in the East End only served to confirm 
him in this opinion, “The general effect on me of my 
present experience,” he writes to a friend during his 
stay in Philpot Street, ‘is a conviction of the com- 
plete inadequacy of, and even eyil of, the present 
system of yoluntaryism, as much on account of the 
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badness of the teaching, .... as from its actual 
want of extent. I comfort myself with the confident 
hope that we are even at the threshold of State secular 
education, Elementary mental training is but mak- 
ing the jar: it is no argument against the jar that 
you don’t know what may get into it, unless you are 
allowed also to fill and solder it up. People must 
have a very queer notion of human nature who 
fancy that a mind which has been taught to think 
will be a less fit receptacle of Divine Truth than one 
which is incapable of thinking. I am inclined to 
say with the Roman Emperor, when he was told the 
Christians were about to destroy a temple, ‘ Let the 
gods defend themselves.’ I feel it a blasphemy even 
to think that Ged’s truth can suffer by the extension 
of man’s truth.” 

While he was in the midst of all these experi- 
ments and inquiries, he was urged by his friends, 
especially his uncle, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to stand for the representation of Newark 
in Parliament. Recognising that his actual resi- 
dence in the East End could not be other than tem- 
porary, and that a place in Parliament might 
greatly aid him in carrying out schemes to which 
he had given his heart, he consented to do so, and 
was returned. Although a man of quick intellect, 
and, from all that appears, a ready speaker, he 
scarcely made the figure in Parliament that might 
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have been expected. The truth is, his mind was 
not political. He approached every political ques- 
tion directly from the social side; and, however 
much men of his cast may be needed, to temper the 
political atmosphere, they can neither be interested 
in party dodges, nor be got to run smoothly in any 
of the ordinary parliamentary grooves, even although 
it should be demonstrated that “submissions” of 
this sort would finally win the influence that would 
at length make their “ideas” triumphant. The 
habit of regarding themselves as being called on to 
act directly, in some form or other, on human 
misery, disqualifies them for the balance and calcu- 
lation and suspense of personal impulse which is so 
essential to successful political action. They dislike 
indirect or roundabout ways even to open up avenues 
of influence. They find little or no joy in the 
refinements and the finesse of debate, or in the rough 
cajolery of electioneering contests. He himself 
wrote very significantly when he was contesting 
Newark—“ Really, some of these electors disgust 
me. I don’t think it’s my métier. I almost hope 
they won’t have me, and then I’ll take to literature. 
I believe abstract political speculation rather is my 
métier. Only very strong ambition can induce a 
man to lie and cringe enough for political success. 
You see I’m rather bilious. I’ve been all alone in 
an inn for three days.’ And long before this he 
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had said: “It seems to me quite a practical question 
for a man to ask himself at the beginning of life, 
‘ What is my work ?—which sort shall I apprentice 
myself to?’ If one decides against politics, one does 
not thereby condemn them, but only pronounce them 
less effectual instruments for the end than others.” 

Such men as Edward Denison are necessarily 
impatient of that kind of subterfuge, which forms 
so large an element in the political mind, and which 
leads some men, even of the highest type, to make - 
feint to put conscience somewhat in the background, 
even when they have no interests save those of con- 
science. Mr. Denison was not a man of one idea; 
but he was too strictly a philanthropist to be a great 
politician in the ordinary sense. The following is a 
characteristic utterance, and may be very fitly quoted 
in this connection : 

“The problems of the time are social, and to 
social problems must the mind of the Legislature 
be bent for some time to come. We are feeling the 
sort of discomfort which may afflict the crab whose 
shell has got too tight for him, and which he is 
about to split and cast off preparatory to clothing 
himself with a new one.” 

Mr. Denison made but one speech in the House 
of Commons, and it could hardly be called a great 
one, though it very well expressed his character. 
It was on pauperism. The gist of it was that the 
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object to be constantly kept in view was the abso- 
lute abolition of the Poor Laws; that, even as 
things were, relief to the able-bodied should be 
confined to the workhouse; that the able-bodied 
should be sharply distinguished from the sick and 
infirm, and lodged in a different part of the build- 
ing; and that vagrancy had been far too leniently 
dealt with, and ought to be treated, as the Vagrant 
Act meant it should be treated, “as a crime of a 
very bad description.” 

That Mr. Denison was a far-sighted, independent 
thinker, many pages of the volume from which we 
have mainly drawn our materials,* and in which 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton has raised a worthy memorial 
to his friend, amply suffice to prove. His sympa- 
thies never overbore his intellect. He did not shake 
hands and bid Adam Smith good-bye when he went 
to do good in the Commercial Road. He was an 
economist, not in spite of his being a philanthropist, 
but because of it. This, however, only made the 
more difficult for him the problems he sought to 
solve. An economic basis was necessary, and this 
rendered it impossible that he should rest satisfied 
with temporary resources, or easy, make-believe 
expedients. And he was as far from any morbid 


* “Tetters and other Writings of the late Edward Denison, M.P. 
for Newark.’ Edited by Sir Baldwyn see Bart. Richard 
Bentley and Sons. 1872. 
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narrowness as he was earnest in his own. special line 
of work. He Joved innocent amusements, enjoyed 
an evening at the theatre, or the reading of a work 
of light literature. Here and there we come on 
glimpses of rare insight into matters that might be 
conceived to lie outside his range. He saw clearly, 
in 1867, that the condition of France was such—her 
frivolity so patent, her vanity so irrational and inor- 


dinate, and so fed by the “ paternal government ” 
of Napoleon—whom he described as a “crowned 
impersonation of all the basest elements of society ”’ 
—that no way was open to the Emperor but to seek 
escape from difficulties by the pathway of war, and 
that defeat for France was inevitable. ‘I am sure 
they will fight 
war, and on ultimate German success.” He held 
that the plan of the Emperor in forcing labour in 
Paris by the erection of public works and other 
improvements, and thus drawing the labourers into 
that city from the country by the most artificial 
means, was destructive of true national vigour, and 
calculated, before long, to have very disastrous re- 
sults. ‘Men, with small steady earnings, through 
constant employment in places where local ties— 
one of the strongest elements of national stability 
—would day by day have been deepened, were 
tempted, by those high wages, which could not 
possibly be permanent, to transform themselves into 
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adventurers, or, at best, restless citizens, purchasing 
luxuries giddily with the high wages which should 
have been invested ; so that they were ever becom- 
ing more and more a herd with no fixed ties, no 
permanent interests, nothing to lose in the prospect 
of great changes. Almost certain to be, sooner 
or later, turned suddenly adrift, they would in- 
evitably in that crisis become a crowd of reckless 
revolutionaries, buoyed up by the thought that, 
however things might go, each might pick up a 
scrap in the scramble.” And his prognostications 
have in this, as we all know, found, alas! only too 
sudden and striking fulfilment. 

Later on he wrote :—‘‘ There may be the appear- 
ance of pedantry in carrying back to Rosseau the 
reader who is desirous simply of inspecting the 
method of dealing with the destitute adopted by the 
French Government of to-day; but we are per- 
suaded that no less comprehensive a survey would 
bring within the field of vision all the elements of 
the picture. Rosseau was the creator of the Revo- 
lution, and the true sons of ’89 have always, in every 
generation, laboured to give effect to the ideal com- 
munism which is the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of Rousseau’s earlier works.” 

And scarce anything could better exhibit his 
combined shrewdness, breadth of. liberality, and 
practical judgment, than this :— 
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“JT didn’t read Seebohm’s ‘Oxford Reformers,’ 
but I am sure I should sympathise with his views 
of Erasmus. Erasmus was a trimmer, and I have 
a natural affinity to trimmers. At the same time 
Froude is quite right—no trimmer ever did any 
great work in the world—a good screaming bigot 
with his sling and his stone will always floor the 
greatest giants of reason, armed with all the newest 
devices of controversy. Look at Chillingworth— 
Tulloch’s notice of him in the March Contemporary ; 
look at Defoe in his last Spectator; but in fact 
every generation supplies a plentiful crop of illus- 
trations.” 

Again he writes with peculiar penetration :— 

“The progress of religious corruption lay in the 
gradual separation of the secular and the religious 
life, and this was effected by attaching exaggerated 
importance to the symbolic ceremonial acts of wor- 
ship, till the whole of practical religion was thought 
to consist in them only, and further by multiplying 
and complicating the ideas about God which were 
reputed essential.” 

And again :— 

“The aim of really religious people now should be 
to reunite religion and morality, and so strengthen 
both ; and in practice you find wherever religion 
appears to thrive and to be regaining its ground, it 
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His grasp of principles is clear, while he holds 
tacts fast, as is proved by the three masterly letters 
on pauperism addressed to the editor of the Hast 
London Observer; whilst his opinion on “ Ecce 
Homo” attests his fine eritical sagacity, no less 
than his remarks on some newspaper writing prove 
his force of character and fearlessness. 

A great work clearly was before such a man in 
these days; and he had given ample evidence of his 
power to do it worthily. But he had never com- 
pletely got over that early overstraining, and was 
sometimes threatened with renewed attacks of con- 
gestion of the lungs. In the autumn of 1869 his 
friends were concerned by a recurrence of alarming 
symptoms; and the alternative of a winter at 
Cannes, or a voyage in a sailing-ship to the Anti- 
podes, was offered to him. With the restless desire 
to pursue the purpose of his life, into which 
naturally colonisation and emigration largely en- 
tered, he preferred the Melbourne voyage to the 
tamer existence of a French invalid town, and left 
England in October, never to return. The alterna- 
tion of weather and the diet of a sailing-ship were 
unfavourable to his state of health. Instead of im- 
proving, he became gradually worse, and during the 
last weeks of this fatal voyage he was nearly ¢on- 
fined to his cabin. On January 26, 1870, within a 
fortnight of the time he landed, Edward Denison 
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died at Melbourne, in his thirtieth year. And, 
taking into consideration his great talents, his 
beautiful character, his steady affection, his capacity 
of self-denial, and his unwearied devotion in the 
cause he had taken up, we may well say, with the | 
editor of his Letters: 


“Thy leaf has perished in the green, 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have been.” 


III. 


WALTER POWELL, THE MAN OF 
BUSINESS. 


F a writer of fiction were to delineate in a novel a 
man who never pushed an enterprise without 
thoughts of benefiting others; who never found an 
opportunity where others had missed it, without 
bending down on his knees and begging God to 
direct him how best to use the results for His glory ; 
who did not aim at enriching himself, but at being 
influential in noble ministries of improvement ; who, 
while the sharpest of observers, did not lose faith in 
men; and who, never straying from the straitest- 
path of rectitude though engaged in large transac- 
tions, made his home circle happy, was constant in 
his friendships, and was as active in matters per- 
taining to his church as though he had had no other 
interests in life ;—if a novelist, we say, were to paint 
such a man, he would be accused of foisting.wpon us 
a purely imaginative creation. And yet here is a 
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book* which tells, mostly by means ‘of his own 
words and actions, how a man in our own day rose 
from a comparatively low position to wealth and to 
influence, and how he won the love and esteem of 
all who knew him sheerly by the beauty of his 
Christian character and the elevated consistency of 
his life. The life of Walter Powell is a rich gift to 
us in the present day. Our young men need to be 
brought under the savour of such a bright example. 
His life was not remote or distant; he was tried as 
they are likely to be, and yet by grace he was 
sustained and strengthened. His memoir gives the 
clearest testimony that the best man of business may 
also be the truest of Christians; that there is no 
necessary opposition between them ; that strict justice 
and high principle are the best assurances of success 5’ 
and that these can only be thoroughly maintained © 
when they spring out of a true religious faith, and 
are quickened by the sense of duty done under yet 
higher and more ineffable sanctions than they can 
themselves supply. 

Walter Powell was the son of a London merchant, 
who had fallen into straits, and who emigrated to 
Van Diemen’s Land when his son was still but an 
infant. He settled on the Macquarie plains, de- 
scribed as “a splendid alluvial valley which, for 


* «The Thorough Business Man: Memoirs of Walter Powell, 
Merchant, Melbourne and London.” Strahan & Co. 
G 
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fertility and beauty of scenery, can scarcely be 
surpassed.” But fortune did not follow him into 
the new country. He was soon prostrated by 
rheumatic fever ; and the station, left at the mercy 
of convicts become bushrangers, was speedily de- 
spoiled of what little of value it held. The wife—a 
woman of decided and strong character, yet re- 
markably affectionate and sweet-tempered—opened a 
school for the ehildren of the settlers round about, 
and by this means contrived for a while to make 
ends meet. But their difficulties and trials were 
great. They were in terror from the natives, in 
terror from the white man, and daily dreaded fresh 
attacks. The young Walter, who early showed a 
great love for nature, and a liking to roam freely 
amid the beautiful scenery, soon learned a remarkable 
degree of agility and self-help in these circumstances. 
He and his brothers had even to make their own 
toys. ‘“Tlaving no smooth ‘stonies’ or polished 
‘alleys,’ they were fain to make to themselves - 
common taws of clay, rounded by the hand and 
hardened in the fire. One day, while superintending 
the latter process, Walter, then only five years old, 
watched his work too closely, and one of the heated 
pellets flew out of the fire and hit him in the wide 
open eye, depriving it, for this life, of all power of 
vision.” He had no playfellows save his own 
brothers and sisters; and, as the only servants that 
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could be procured were convicts, the anxiety of the 
mother as to the morals of her children may easily 
be conceived. She herself undertook Walter’s edu- 
cation, and well did she fulfil her self-allotted task. 
He grew up a thoughtful, active, but high-spirited 
- boy. What he regarded as one of his greatest causes 
for thankfulness in after years was, that on one 
occasion, when he had actually levelled his gun to 
shoot a man who had insulted and injured him by 
ill-using his horse, it missed fire, thus sparing him 
the remorse of having been guilty of actual homi- 
cide. 

Before he was ten he had formed the fixed resolu- 
tion to retrieve the fortunes of the family; and at 
twelve, being then able to write a good hand, he 
went asaclerk to Mr. Evans, at Launceston, some 
short distance from his father’s settlement. Here, 
as his master was often abroad, he was left much to 
himself, his sole society being that of an old man- 
servant—a convict. The only incident, it seems, 
which broke the monotony of his desk work was the 
accusation of having embezzled a missing five-pound 
note. It is very characteristic, as showing his keen 
sense of honour and the high place which his mother 
held in his thoughts and his esteem, that, “without 
waiting to deny the charge, he ran home to his 
mother, who, returning with him, was met by an 
apology, and the information that in her son’s — 
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absence the misplaced sum had reappeared.” He 
had by this time learned some self-control. 

Three years he was kept at this solitary work, and 
then he went to another office, that of Mr. Bell, an 
auctioneer. Many fine traits showed themselves 
whilst he was here. For one thing, he now moved 
in a more congenial atmosphere. Mrs. Bell was a 
member of the Wesleyan Church, and the household 
was pervaded by pious influences. He had derived 
religious impressions from his mother, and now he 
desires to join the mecting for family worship; Mrs. 
Bell, “yielding to the shrinkingness of her sex, 
having left him unapprised of this godly usage of 
the family”? when he joined it. <A resolution and 
considerateness, as well as a remarkably clear insight 
into character, now begin to show themselves. He 
is thoughtful, yet far from morose; serious, yet 
kindly. “The first payment he received from Mr. 
Bell was devoted to purchasing for his mother a 
sack of flour and a chest of tea. On another occa- 
sion, receiving a letter from his married sister, de- 
scribing the distressing difficulties of herself and 
husband as pioneer settlers at Port Phillip, he at 
once laid out the whole of his savings in procuring 
for them a dray and a pair of horses, and in defray- 
ing the cost of shipment. Nor was his sympathy 
confined within the circle of his own relationship. 
A poor man lamenting to him the straitness of his 
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means and the largeness of his family, Walter sug- 
gested the possibility of improving his circumstances 
by starting as a ‘dealer.’ The man replied hope- 
lessly that the start required ten pounds—a sum 
which, in his state of hand-to-mouth dependence, he 
had no prospect of ever possessing. Walter, seeing 
that his well-meant advice had only served to make 
the poor fellow more painfully sensible of his utter 
helplessness, immediately gave him the ten pounds, 
although his own salary was but one hundred pounds 
a year.” 

An accident, which his own courage and ambi- 
tion had led to, began to develop results likely to 
prove serious, and he went, sick, into the country. 
He returned, it was feared, only to die. He was 
visited by the Rev. John Turner, a Wesleyan, then 
ministering at Launceston; and the great change 
came. Though hitherto serious, and unexcep- 
tionally correct in his conduct, he had not till now 
come decisively under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Launceston was then undergoing a “revival,” 
which had been signalised by the conversion of many 
notoriously evil characters. Abuses may and do 
associate themselves with revivals,‘ but in most cases 
also there is a genuine work of grace accomplished in 
many souls. Walter Powell was in one respect a 
fruit of the Launceston revival. The. sedulous 
anxiety for souls, and the fervour of spirit, which 
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went to produce the revival, when brought to bear 
upon his heart and conscience, made him a true 
Christian. The ground had been carefully prepared, 
and when the seed. was cast in, it soon struck root 
and grew. After his unexpected recovery, he had 
for a while moments of deep doubt and despondency ; 
but by-and-by they vanished, and left him a strong, 
well-equipped worker for the good of his fellow- 
men. ‘The deepest source of his despondency was 
his difficulty in realising Christ as his present and 
perfect Saviour, the ground of -his happy relations 
with God, and the fountain of all spiritual strength.” 

He joined the Wesleyan Church, and at once 
began that system of dedicating to God’s service a 
due proportion of all his gains, which he unwaver- 
ingly practised to the end. Mrs. Bell says that, 
“shortly after his union with the church, he com- 
menced reading the Bible through consecutively. 
On reaching the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis, 
he was struck with Jacob’s dedication of a tenth of 
all the Lord might bless him with, to his own 
service. He told me that he had determined to do 
the same.” The colony at this time experienced 
great depression: many merchants failed, some had 
to leave for other places. Mr. Bell was no exception 
to the general rule, but Powell stuck firmly by his 
employer. ‘He worked like a slave in the quantity, 
though not in the spirit, of his work. He would 
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toil far into the night. He even went so far as to 
insist on the reduction of his own salary, as he saw 
that the business could not justify its present 
- amount.” At this time he began to keep a journal, 
which till the last he persevered in; so that, although 
he was one of the least self-conscious of Christians, 
he has himself given us a faithful record of the state 
of his heart from day te day, the books he read, and 
the influences which were most powerful. One or 
two extracts may be not unfitly given here :— 

“ Sunday, January 7th, 1844.—I arose late this 
morning, and felt great condemnation in conse- 
quence ; for we hold a prayer-meeting on Sabbath 
mornings, at six o’clock, for the purpose of suppli- 
cating God’s blessing on our labours as Sunday- 
school teachers. I, by my slothfulness, lost this 
favourable opportunity. The more I teach children, 
the greater impossibility I find of doing it effectually 
without first obtaining wisdom and simplicity from 
God.” : 

“ Tuesday, January 16.—Attended as clerk Mr. 
Bell’s sale of land. Was struck with the covetous- 
ness which exhibited itself in my heart, in wishing 
to obtain that which could have proved of no use to 
me. Thomas Blackleach roused me from my dream 
by reminding me that we should soon have to part 
with all our earthly possessions. I know that my 
life is especially uncertain.” 
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“ Wednesday, 17th—Was at Longford, having 
_ set out on the Tuesday evening. I felt great confi- 
dence in the God of Providence while riding, for I 
knew that the hairs of my head were all numbered. 
I felt that a horse is a vain thing for safety.” 

And again :— 

“ Saturday, 21st—During the past week I have 
been led to examine myself minutely, but I fear 
very imperfectly, from the fact of my memory being 
confused, and from a dull, trying pain which always 
dwells in my head, to a greater or less degree. 
Nevertheless, I have been able to discover that, if 
my hours were differently arranged, I should have 
much more time to attend to those duties which 
would enable me, to a far greater extent, to dis- 
charge my obligations to God and man. I grieve 
to find myself such a slave to habits thoughtlessly 
acquired. I do not retire to rest at the proper 
time ; consequently I do not rise early enough to 
commune with God, and then take the necessary 
bodily exercise. The result is, I am each hour 
striving to catch up arrears of work left by the 
preceding ; and thus body and mind are unduly, 
unnecessarily, and injuriously strained, burdened, 
and excited, and unfitted for the vigorous discharge 
of the duties incumbent upon me, and I am not-able 
to maintain that serene, steady, faithful, thoughtful, 
fervent walk with God which befits the believer in 
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Jesus. I sincerely trust, and pray with great 
anguish of heart, that this my mourning may not be 
in vain, but that my conduct may show that, by His 
grace re-enforcing my resolutions, I have been 
enabled to break through ‘this cruel bondage of 
habitual procrastination. Lord have mercy upon 
me, and upon all in the like slavery, for the 
Saviour’s sake.” 

It will be noticed how practical is the drift of 
these jottings; how free they are from the mere 
morbidity of sickly self-analysis with nothing what- 
ever beyond it. He is always driving at some 
practical end—some means of real self-improvement 
by which he may become more useful in the church 
and in the world. And as we shall see, this trait 
becomes more and more marked in him as time goes 
on. 

At this period, Powell was only in his twenty- 
third year. Active in business, and taking on 
himself ever new burdens, he yet had more time 
than most young men to devote to the special insti- 
tutions and enterprises of the community to which 
he belonged. The love-feast, the watch-night, and 
the early morning prayer-meeting were prized by 
him as unspeakable privileges. It is strange, and it 
is as suggestive as it is strange, to find a young man 
in such circumstances severely dealing with himself 
in private for sometimes failing to rise at the early 
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hour which he had fixed. “No doubt,” says his 
biographer, “he often set down to the account of 
spiritual slothfulness what was really attributable to 
physical exhaustion. But abler men than he have 
fallen into the like error; for instance that energetic 
and, alas! too soon expended man, Dr. Arnold, who 
reproached himself for an indisposition to rise at the 
moment which he had fixed, not taking into account 
the exhausting labours of the previous day.” 

But this is the essential style and habit of the 
man. He is systematic and composed, and yet he 
is wonderfully eager and imaginative. His ideal of 
duty was high. He was one of those men who, 
though they never dream, yet do not seem to realise 
fully beforehand the tax Time lays on the man who 
will faithfully persist in putting down a firm foot on 
every step of the way. He was not strong in consti- 
tution ; and there can be little doubt that his faith- 
fulness and personal zeal, which did not permit him 
to take when young the rest which is then so 
imperatively required, did much, judging naturally, 
to shorten his days. While reading the early part 
of this biography, we have had over and over again 
to remove a persistent impression by a conscious 
reference to dates. ‘Are these the words and the 
sentiments of a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two?” we have asked ourselves. Here they are so 
wise and forbearing; there so far-sighted and 
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sensible; now they are so pure and spiritual, and full 
of ripe experience; and then again so shrewd, and 
practical, and decided. It seems as though Walter 
Powell scarce enjoyed any youth. The boy steps, 
as it were, at one bound, into manhood. There are 
no records of vain schemes, of vague plans, or 
ambitious purposes, such as we generally denomi- 
nate youthful. He will raise his family out of the 
slough of depressing misfortune into which they 
have fallen; he will work hard, very hard, for this 
end; but it must be in such a way that at every 
point he can earnestly ask God’s blessing on his 
success. And his success was largely due to this 
fact. Walter Powell had no harassing and haunting 
fears. His every day was so filled with its proper 
duties, and each of these was performed with such a 
sustained sense of dependence upon God, that, even 
though miscarriage should come, he had already got 
the best sort of profit out of his endeavours that 
could possibly be obtained. If wealth came—well ; 
it was beforehand dedicated; for one principle ran 
through all his actions—love to God and warm 
desire to serve his fellow-creatures. Not much was 
ever done by any man if the strong tie of a guiding 
principle did not hold together the energies, ever 
tending to disperse themselves: Walter Powell 
seized his guiding principle firmly ; and with results 
that prove once again the truth of the text: “Seek 
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ye first the kingdom of God, and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Walter Powell was successful; but even from the 
worldly point of view he deserved to be so. He 
never sank down under reverses, and of reverses and 
difficulties he certainly had his full share. It was 
never all sunshine with him. The great hopefulness 
with which he put forth fresh efforts when one 
thing had failed him, is indeed very noticeable. 
We have seen how cold and backward were the 
circumstances of his childhood and youth; how he 
was launched on the world, as one would have 
fancied, only half-furnished with tools; how he even 
then delighted in aiding the worthy ; and how he 
generously shared the burden of Mr. Bell’s mis- 
fortunes; and now we are to see him brayely bear 
himself after he has taken upon himself the burden 
of wedded life. 

He married in the beginning of 1845 the daughter 
of his employer, Mr. Bell. Scarcely was he settled, 
when the trade of Tasmania began to ebb away from 
it, to flow into the infant settlement of Victoria. 
There was nothing for it but that he must follow the 
tide of trade. ‘Eight months before he had the 
fair prospect of a modest and hard-earned competence 
among his own people. But now he must take his 
young bride to rough i in the newest country, the 
last outpost of British enterprise. Yet ‘as an eagle 
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stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings; so the Lord alone did 
lead him.’ This seemingly adverse current, which 
bore him from his sheltered moorings, was but the 
rising tide that taken at the flood led on to wealth. 
For the present, however, honest bread-getting was 
all that he could aspire to. His impecuniosity was 
almost as absolute as when, at twelve years old, he 
entered the office of the auctioneer, with the deep 
resolve to retrieve the fortunes of his family. He 
had now the responsibilities and the counterbalancing 
supports of wedded life. But the most dishearten- 
ing aspect of his affairs was his shattered state of 
health. He had, not long before, been utterly 
disabled by a succession of sharp and threatening 
sicknesses.” The strength and beauty of his 
character came out all the more clearly for the 
trying nature of the circumstances in which he was 
placed. Under date of June 10th, he writes—< Still 
in ill-health, and unable to take any active part in 
the business. I feel this to be a severe restraint, 
but my chief duty is submission. O that my own 
will were entirely swallowed up in that of my 
Heavenly Father! My withdrawal from business 
has been attended by a marked providence,—the 
Lord has heard the cry of the distressed, and sent 
one to fill my situation, who is in needy circum- 
stances, with a wife and large family.’”’ Such is the 
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style and manner of the man. He is eager in 
business, but he is yet more considerate for others ; 
and has an open eye to note the ways of Providence 
and to draw profitable lessons. It was in these periods, 
doubtless, that he learned the value of self-com- 
munion and self-scrutiny. Benjamin Franklin, it is 
said, attributed whatever he enjoyed of the serene 
happiness which flows from moral healthiness to the 
“little artifice” of keeping a diary, in which he 
noted down his failures on any point even of minor 
morality. The like “little artifice” was of equal 
service to Walter Powell in the cultivation of 
spiritual-mindedness. It was thus that he acquired 
and preserved that keen and delicate tact of con- 
science which he manifested through life. 

The Melbourne of those days was very different 
from what it is now. It was then only nine years 
old, and in a rough, rudimental state. But it pro- 
mised soon to become an important seat of commerce. 
Mr. Powell speedily secured the respect of the 
townspeople, and, what he still more rejoiced in, a 
congenial religious circle. Even amid all the 
struggles incident to forming a new business in 
such a place, and though his health was far from 
robust, we find that he did not forget the claims of 
the church upon his time and means. He was first 
secretary, then superintendent, of the large Sunday- 
school, and besides held several church offices. He 
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- visited Geelong and other places to speak in favour 
of total abstinence, drunkenness being then the 
great vice of Australia. For fully two years he 
went on thus industriously, faithfully; laying, 
though without much apparent result, the solid-foun- 
dations of future prosperity. He lost a little daugh- 
ter of twenty-three months, to whom he was very 
tenderly attached. His grief at her departure 
seems to have been kept from becoming over- 
whelming only by the thought that “she was with 
the Redeemer; that He had opened the kingdom 
of heaven for her and she was now singing the song 
of the redeemed.” 

An idea, which had for some time been presenting 
itself to his mind, he now resolved to carry out. 
He would see England, the old country ; visit his 
maternal aunt, to whom he was much attached ; 
and at the same time he would try to open up 
advantageous connections with some of the whole- 
sale houses in England. On the voyage he is quick 
to observe. The ship put in at Bahia, and he thus 
pleasantly records his experiences in it—the first 
really considerable city he had seen :— 

“The churches were very numerous, with tall 
steeples, vast domes, and huge bells ; most of which 
are generally clanging, apparently in the pious effort 
to drown the commercial clamour of the streets. Many 
of the churches are magnificently decorated, both 
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without and within. The grandeur of the cathedral, 
as seen from the entrance, quite astonished us. We 
had read and heard of the splendour of Roman 
Catholic churches, but the reality far surpassed 
imagination. The first object which arrested our 
attention was an exquisitely-carved image of the 
Saviour, immediately above the altar, on which 
stood massive candlesticks as long as a tall man, 
with the other glittering paraphernalia of Popish 
worship. The pulpits are of solid marble, elabo- 
rately and tastefully carved. The side aisles and 
transepts are fitted up with confessionals, and the 
innumerable niches in the walls seemed occupied by 
the whole Pantheon of Popery. The roof looked 
like a broad firmament, curiously constellated with 
carved and gilded devices; the centre being an 
immense sun, surrounded by groups of angels. We 
could have spent hours in examining this grand 
work of art, the receptacle of so many smaller 
works of art, but felt little drawn to devotion. 
“Thence to the market, where we found nothing 
so remarkable as the thousands of negroes, vending 
all manner of fruits, and gorgeous parrots, and 
other rare and lovely birds. Some were busily 
platting mats and sombreros. We went into two 
or three shops—one a perfumer’s, luxuriously fitted 
up, with a variety of little elegancies in glass-cases. 
On our way back, we passed through many crowded, 
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narrow, squalid streets, some quite lined with palan- 
quins, the bearers of which hustled us provokingly. 
To escape this torture we were obliged to purchase 
the services of one of our tormentors; and so, for 
the first time, experienced the dignity of using men 
as beasts of burden. The dinner at the hotel com- 
prised some fifty different dishes, consisting mainly 
of a vast variety of stews—stewed beef, stewed 
tongue, stewed beans, stewed peas, stewed every- 
thing; the most substantial dish was a fine tur- 
key. For dessert came guava jelly, cheese-cakes, 
and piles of oranges and bananas. We had much 
noise and merriment, but no disorder or excess.” 
Mr. Powell remained six months in England. 
Having accomplished the main objects of his visit, 
he returned to Melbourne with a selection of goods 
such as he felt sure would command the market. 
But it is very characteristic of him, both as respects 
sagacity and moral principle, that he took a situa- 
tion for a year in order that he might start free of 
debt. What an amount of jealous self-respect and 
faithfulness this implied, especially in a young 
colony, where rash adventure and speculation are 
sure very speedily to become the fashion! And he 
made up his mind that, if this effort did not suc- 
ceed, he would retreat into a subordinate position, 
and content himself with that for life. Scarcely 
had he got a start made, when the cry of Gold 
H 
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arose; the “yellow fever” spread quickly; and 


Melbourne was almost deserted. But as Mr. 
Powell’s purchases had been to a large extent in 
iron, he very soon found that his “diggings” lay 
at home. Picks and spades were the two things 
in demand; and he could supply them. It was a 
time of success, but it soon became to him a season 
of sorrow. Two sons had been born to him and 
had been buried within two years. <A sister and 
a brother now died, leaving large families; and he 
assumed the charge of both of them. Then Mr. 
Powell himself was laid down with scarlet fever. 
No sooner was he recovered than he had to bury 
another child—his first-born son. But he bore up 
wonderfully. Into all his worldly affairs he carried 
a singular prudence. Knowing how precarious was 
the continuance of the gold rush, he made judicious 
investments, purchasing land, building stores in new 
neighbourhoods, and extending his business con- 
nections. “But his habits of systematic beneficence 
and spontaneous generosity were strengthened, not 
impaired, by the sudden influx of success.” 

No sooner did Mr. Powell find himself in posses- 
sion of a moderate degree of ready money and of 
attainable leisure, than he began forthwith to secure 
that money and that leisure for the noblest con- 
ceivable objects. He did not say, “TI shall wait till 
I am worth so much money, and can retire from 
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business altogether, and then the Church shall see 
my seal for the Lord of Hosts. Detecting the 
excursive tendencies of hoarded or even well- 
invested riches, he kept their wings well clipped ; 
and seeing that leisure without some passionate 
pursuit is dull torture and invidious temptation, he 
_resolved—more likely he intuitively felt—that he 
must cultivate an interest in movements which, 
whilst they benefited others, would bring into his 
own heart a rich return of Godlike satisfaction.”  —_, 
_ A gentleman, who was first his assistant and then 

his partner, says of these times:—“I can picture 
him as he was then, full of energy, doing the work 
of three men, now serving customers, now buying 
gold, then snatching a few minutes to write letters, 
working hard early and late to keep his business 
under control; and, in the midst of all this activity, 
never forgetting the Class-meeting or the Sabbath- 
school, and loving the public worship of the Lord’s 
day. The trying ordeal he thus passed through 
left his Christian character unchanged. He was 
the same genial friend when prosperous and im- 
mersed in business affairs, as when strug geling and 
comparatively low. The crowd of occupation did 
not cause him to forget the intimacies of less stirring 
times. And as his business prospered, he promptly 
recognised the claims of benevolence, and lent a 
ready hand to the various schemes then laid to 
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meet the exigencies of the time.” And Mr. Gregory 
writes :—“ This swift deluge of care, perplexity, and 
prosperity, utterly unforeseen, did not carry him off 
his feet. He still daily exercised himself unto god- 
liness. This sudden summer of prosperity, after the 
long winter of anxiety, did not blight his kindly, 
generous sensibilities, but made them ‘blossom as 
the rose.’ He recognised the orphans, the widows, 
and the unfortunate, as the proper wards of the 
successful.” Having secured a residence a few 
miles out of town, he threw himself all the more 
unreservedly into ‘good works ”—re-establishing 
schools and churches, and helping the needy. The 
Rev. Mr. Butters thus notes the principal move- 
ments in which Mr. Powell took a principal part 
at this critical period of the religious history of 
Victoria :— . 

“1, Our Sunday-schools, which he was very 
ready to help both by personal service and by his 
purse. 

“2. Increased ministerial strength to overtake . 
the rapidly growing wants of the community. 

“3, The establishment of the Weleyan Immi- 
grants’ Home. Pa 

“4, Additional church accommodation for the 
thousands who were constantly pouring into the 
colony. 


“5, Ministerial and church provision for the gold 
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fields, which threatened, unless immediate and effec- 
tive measures were taken, to deluge the colony with 
vice and crime. 

“6, The formation of the Australian Wesleyan 
Mission Churches into a distinct and independent 
communion, with a Conference of its own. 

“7. The establishment of a book depot in Mel- 
bourne. 

“8. The erection and furnishing of Wesley 
College.” 

Of the Immigrants’ Home and the Book Depét, 
if he was not the founder he was the chief promoter, 
He gave liberally to both. The cost of the building 
for the Home was £3,500; but this soon gave place 
to a more extensive institution, which arose out of 
the stimulus which the general public had received 
from the efforts and example of the Wesleyans. 
Mr. Powell was one of the most active administra- 
tors of this society. It would be simply impossible 
to reckon up his aids to good objects. While he 
was making such magnificent gifts as £1,500 to 
Wesley College, £150 to the Book Depét, and 
subscribing hundreds to church schemes, the “ little 
cottage at South Yarra, with its verandah festooned 
with honeysuckle and jasmine, was unchanged, 
excepting that a few pictures beautified the walls, 
and rather better furniture filled the rooms. The 
habits of the household were not appreciably altered. 
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... . One instance of his generosity, which gives a» 
glimpse of his nobility of character, must not be 
omitted. Learning that Mr. Hargreave, the dis- 
coverer of the Australian gold-fields, was very little 
advantaged by a scientific revelation which had 
enriched so many thousands, Mr. Powell sent to him 
anonymously, through the editor of the <Argus 
newspaper, £250, as an acknowledgment of his own - 
personal indebtedness and his sense of Mr. Har- 
greave’s claim on the public gratitude.” And this 
was only in accord with one of his rules. Unless 
where it seemed desirous to provoke others to good 
work, his left hand knew not what his right hand 
did. 

But the “accumulating tendency”? which so 
sorely besets some men—indeed most men—after 
they have gained a good position, was kept by 
Walter Powell well in abeyance. He took care to 
find fruitful outlets as his means increased, and 
never forgot the high ideal of self-improvement with 
which he began life. Business was something to be 
hallowed by Religion; Religion was something to 
be made active and systematic through its associa- 
tion with the work of every day. Thus it came 
that business had the highest sanctions and claims 
to reverence, as being pursued co-ordinately with the 
highest ends, and was regarded not as a system of 
dry, hard detail, or as grinding day-work, but as a 
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sort of art, with real relations to all the possible 
interests of life, high and low alike. So we 
are not, surprised to find that Mr. Powell, even 
after he had realised sufficient wealth to make him 
at ease on that score, was as busy as ever in taking 
advantage of all means of self-improvement. We 
find him setting down as his plan of study in 
February, 1859, the following :— 

“ Monday.—Mathematics, English history, music. 

“ Tuesday.—Morning: grammar. Afternoon : 
music and McOulloch’s Dictionary. 

_ © Wednesday. — Mathematics, English history, 
music. 

“ Thursday.—Grammar, English history, music. 

“ Friday.—Mathematics, English history, music. 

“ Saturday.—Set apart for preparing the ‘ Address 
to the Sunday-school Children.’” 

His biographer is right in saying that with Mr. 
Powell business was not pursued as a species of 
mechanical money-getting, but as a science. He 
held that there was no kind of knowledge which 
might not sometime be of service to the merchant. 
He made a perfect war-map of the department of 
commerce in which he was engaged, and knew the 
ins and outs of it as well as the Prussians knew the 
cross-roads in the neighbourhood of Paris. He 
carefully studied manufactures, agents, merchants. 
So he brought a high general intelligence, and the 
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results of assiduous self-culture, to bear on the 
details of his trade; and was, consequently, very 
happy in his commercial forecasts. He was saga- 
cious in estimating the effect of events upon the 
market. This is apparent in his business corre- 
spondence—e.g. : . 

“ September 4th, 1857.—Gunpowder is likely to 
rise, in consequence of the war in India. Great 
part of our saltpetre comes from that country, and 
the war has cut off most of the supplies. I there- 
fore placed an order for five hundred quarter barrels, 
in anticipation of your order. By this I saved two 
shillings and threepence per keg. It rose the very 
next day nine shillings the hundredweight. I am 
glad you have adhered to sending me bank-drafts. 
Victoria being a new country, and its success 
depending on good government, English people are 
very difficult to persuade that the investment in 
Victorian debentures is good. You will have to 
watch the effect of the news of this mail. I do not 
think that matters are particularly healthy in 
Victoria. I fear there is a good deal of speculation 
in land going on, and this, of course, absorbs much 
money otherwise engaged in commerce.” 

In 1856 he undertook a second voyage to England 
on account of Mrs. Powell’s health, which was 
declining. His notes on the life on ship-board are 
very graphic and incisive. He has a fine instinct 
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for character, and enjoys life with zest. In spite of 
his constitutional weakness he is no valetudinarian. 
There is nothing of the recluse about him. “ Ship- 
life,’ he avers, “is an admirable discipline, if one 
has but the sense and the heart to profit by it.” 
And his observations on, his fellow-passengers are 
excellent. He tells of a canny Scotchman, who 
replied, in answer to a question whether he knew 
a certain person, “I canna say I ken the mon; 
LI never lived wi? ’im:” and of a gentleman who 
spoke from books, and how he speedily exhausted 
himself and got detected ; and all this in the very 
spirit of the true observer of character. He visited 
America on this occasion, and saw much to excite 
thought, catching readily the good side of the 
people, as he always faithfully tried to do. 

He returned to Australia; but, as he had formed 
a scheme of a more lengthened residence in 
England, it was only to arrange matters for his 
return, when he proposed to spend two or three 
years there. He was again on English soil in the 
end of 1860, and it was God’s will that he should 
not see Australia more. 

On the 6th January, 1861, he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Henry Reed, an Australian 
merchant, to whose ministrations as a lay-preacher, 
in Tasmania, he had listened twenty years before, 
benefiting greatly by them. Mr. Reed was now 
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advanced in years, and had just lost his working 
partner, so that Mr. Powell undertook the whole 
management of the business. ‘“ He had full faith in 
being able to do so successfully, because it was 
based upon the same principles which he had years 
before adopted, and to which he was resolved to 
adhere—principles which, by regularity and modera- 
tion, saved a world of trouble and anxiety, and 
enabled him to carry on immense transactions with 
ease, comfort, and security.” 

As in Australia, so in England, he was ever active 
in good works. He joined societies ; he gave readily 
of his means and of his time; and sought to be the 
friend of good men, and to increase the circle of his 
friends by making others like unto himself... He 
winds up a letter full of serious words and counsels 
to a young friend thus :—“ Pray earnestly for direc- 
tion as to what course to take: the best course will 
soon appear... . Do not go among a small com- 
munity. If you want to do business, get to one of 
the centres of population. Do not trouble about my 
account. Pay me only when you can afford it; and 
should you get into extremity use the enclosed £100 
draft. Do without it if you can, as I have plenty 
to do.” Walter Powell’s character is more com- 
pletely written there than it can possibly be else. 
Sensible, shrewd, broad-minded, generous; never 
acting without reference to religious principle. On 
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money, for its own sake, he never set any store. 
When he came into possession of a considerable 
property through the death of a relative who died 
intestate, he had reasons for thinking that had there 
been a will the property would have gone to more 
necessitous friends, and he deyoted the whole to 
the maintenance and education of some young 
relatives. Yet he did his kindnesses with wisdom. 
He did not think it. prudent to give money freely. 
He always had regard to the probable effect on 
the moral and spiritual nature of the recipients. 
And does not the stress of Christian good-doing 
really rest here? There is no worse form of 
thoughtlessness than the indiscriminate monéy- 
giving that respects not duly differences of cha- 
racter and tendency. Occasionally it is no unkind- 
ness to refuse to grant a request for aid. In this 
spirit of integrity, religious devotion, and indetfati- 
gable industry, he spent these years in London ; 
often wishing to return to Australia, yet constrained 
to remain. He had a hungry heart. His keen 
desire to see and to master many things linked him 
to London. It was the centre of the commercial 
world ; and he felt that he was in his right place 
in it. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has said truly, although it 
bears with it an air of paradox, that if you want a 
bit of work done, you must not rely on the man of 
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leisure, but go to the busy man whose hands seem 
to be too full already. In the end, it will be found that 
he only can help you efficiently. Walter Powell is 
a complete proof and illustration of this. The more 
that his business interests increased, the more time 
he seemed to have at his command for other matters, 
He was ever ready with his aid to a good work and 
with his advice to the deserving. He was asked for 
all manner of friendly favours and seldom declined, 
—in most cases giving even more than the mere 
help demanded of him, in the shape of sympathy 
and wise consideration, with the genuine tact that 
could only have come from real interest. To a 
friend in Australia, asking him to send out a 
managing clerk, he writes :—« Religious principle is 
the only principle to be relied on; although, as we 
know, church membership is not an unfailing gua- 
rantee for its possession.” 

Writing, again, to a young correspondent, he 
says : “I think the right way is to give business our 
attention, to work at it with manly energy, to do all 
honestly and in the fear of God, but resolutely to 
avoid corroding care, and the perpetual scheming 
how to make a shilling out of ninepence ; to cheer- 
fully ask God’s blessing on one’s business, shunning 
everything on which His blessing cannot be confi- 
dently asked; and, withal, to let our business in- 
fluence be for the good of others, Ag regards your 
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‘old horse Theology,’ I shall not quarrel with you. 
There is an infinite variety in the human mind. 
We cannot all think alike, even as to the teaching 
of the New Testament. Still, there are certain 
matters on which our Saviour dnsists, as essential 
qualifications for His kingdom. What about that 
total change of mind, represented under the name of 
the new birth—the ‘being renewed in the spirit of’ 
our ‘minds’ and other kindred expressions ? which 
assuredly imply something, and that so marked that 
no one can be long in doubt as to whether such a 
change has ever passed upon him or not. No, there 
is a higher and inner life, which it is your privilege 
to enjoy, which you can only secure by making a 
complete surrender of yourself to Christ, and receiv- 
ing His Spirit to work within you. The subject is 
too great to discuss in a few lines, but I recomimend 
to your attention a little book, which I send you by 
post, written by one of the most earnest preachers of 
the time, an Episcopalian layman.” * 

In midst of his many avocations, and in spite of the 
liking he had formed for England, he often thought 
of his friends and his cld home at the Antipodes. 
Even so early as 1861 he had written :—“I cannot 
help sighing for Australia.” But in the end of 
1863 his constitution, which had never fully re- 
covered from the shock received from the accident in 


* His correspondent was himself a Churchman. 
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his youth, began toe give ominous signs of breaking 
‘up. He limited his interests. He refrained from 
extending his business, refusing orders to the extent 
of £30,000 a year. He visited Belgium and Germany, 
and tried to find relief in change of scene and change 
of project. In vain; he did not recover strength. 
He went over to Germany again, tried some of the - 
spas, with no marked good results; went here and | 
there in hope, but found no real strengthening. He 
lingered on till the beginning of 1868, having died 
on the 21st of January. His medical adviser, who 
was present at his death, said :—“I have attended 
' men of rank and men of genius, men who have made 
a stir and noise in the world; but no man ever im- 
pressed me as that man. Occupied as I am, the re- 
membrance of his holy expression of countenance 
and his beautiful character is continually before 
mé.” 

One of the most important points which the life 
of Walter Powell significantly illustrates is the true 
idea of the Christian uses of leisure. They are not - 
the best business men who are always immersed in 
thoughts of business—who are so absorbed in practical 
affairs as to permit themselves no relief, and to allow 
their minds no healthy interest in matters more 
distant and disinterested. The faculties are sharpened 
by periodic change of the objects on which they are 
exercised ; the eye fails to see altogether, if it rests 
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too long on any one object. It loses hold of the 
details; the outlines fade into a dim haze. He who 
cannot spare an hour for due recreation, or for a good 
object, is certain to make but indifferent use of the 
time which he does devote to his own work. This is 
another of the manifold ways in which men are 
foiled when they selfishly attempt to separate them- 
selves from all common and kindly interests. Walter 
Powell solved the problem practically. He went to 
business every day with the consciousness of some 
duty done in reference to what lay beyond his own 
immediate sphere. Therefore his mind was calmer, 
more prepared to deal with inevitable difficulties and 
disappointments than it would otherwise have been. 
He was eager for all new knowledge—he was keen 
to develop all his powers—and he found that the 
more he knew, the better a merchant he might 
become. But at the same time he felt that he 
could never realise the true ideal of a merchant 
unless he was a Christian, aiming at a high and con- 
sistent view of duty and applying it to the details of 
daily life. And his endeavour to apply this ideal led 
him to the essential principles of order and method, 
which enable a man to do much, without being ever 
unduly in haste. The life of Walter Powell in 
this respect also is unique, and well calculated, were 
it on no other ground than this, to become the guide- 
book for young men going out into the world. He 
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is one of the few men who haye been bold enough to 
carry their Christianity into daily application, and 
to test it by the demands of common life. He solved 
the painful riddle of the time; he found the true 
philosopher’s stone, for his religion was never want- 
ing to him in a crisis. 

The moral magnitude of his quiet victory can only 
be properly realised when we consider how seldom 
such unity and harmony of character and circum- 
stances are attained. Is not business the science of 
buying in the cheapest market, and selling in the 
dearest, without regard to considerations properly 
moral ? and do we not hear on every hand how im- 
possible it is for a man to mix in the world without 
becoming in some degree worldly—without his intel- 
lect being more or less subdued to what it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand? And yet here is a man 
who was in every way a good and a successful 
merchant—who made his merchanting a means of 
aiding his moral and spiritual development—who 
declined to buy and sell without being influenced at 
every step by considerations moral and spiritual, 
and who yet bought and sold to far better purpose in 
the long run than do the mass of those who scoff at 
such things as morality and religion. Mr. Powell 
was at once active in business, and faithful to con- 
science and to God—full of energy, shrewd and de- 
liberate, yet possessed of warm thoughts and impulses 
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—quick to discern the signs of the times, yet never 
slow to doa brotherly service—keenly watchful to 
defeat all chicanery and over-reaching, yet never 
wearied in good works—calculating, yet trustful 
and tender, and more ambitious to benefit others than 
to hoard up for a problematic and distant future. 
And surely he was in all this the very ideal of the 
Christian merchant. 

As such, he takes rank with a noble class. He 
had much to struggle against and overcome, but 
he completely succeeded; and his. character was 
very perfect. At basis of it lay a strong faith in 
the Divine help and guidance, which gave harmony 
to his whole character. As his biographer well 
says :—‘ All Mr. Powell’s business qualities grew 
out of this root—all radiated from this centre— 
regard to the will of God and the interests of the 
eternal future.” So his spiritual life leavened his 
character, and through that flowed out on every- 
thing that he did. There was, in his case, no 
sharp-drawn line of separation between the business 
man and the Christian. In this consists the value 
of his example, as in it will lie the influence of his 
biography. His religion was genial, hopeful, great- 
hearted ; and so was he in every sphere which he 
was called on to occupy. Such aman truly ennobles 
trade. 


IV. 
GEORGE COTTON, THE BISHOP. 


T is now many years since Dubois, the famous 

Roman Catholic missionary, gave it as his 
opinion that to convert the Hindus to the religion 
of Jesus was a moral impossibility. If any form of 
Christianity was likely to win them, he held it was 
Roman. Catholicism, because it had so much in it 
that appealed to the tastes and religious senti- 
ments which Hinduism developed. It had pro- 
cessions, worship of images, holy water, fast and 
feast days manifold; and yet, though Dubois could 
say that, during a long portion of his life, he had 
“watered the soil of India with his sweats, and 
many times with his tears,” the seeds sown by 
him ‘fell upon a naked rock, and had instantly 
dried away.”’ 

Dubois’ judgment was a narrow and partial one; 
but it was consistent enough with the data on which 
he founded it. A wider experience is proving, day 
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by day, that other forms of Christianity are more 
powerful against heathenism generally, and Hin- 
duism in particular, than Dubois, from his limited 
facts, was led to believe. When men get dissatisfied 
with the principles of a heathen religion, and fail to 
find in them the rest which their spiritual nature 
craves, it is hardly to be expected that they will 
readily receive another religion, which presents as 
its chief attraction kindred elements to those which 
they have long ceased to trust in. Here lies Dubois’ 
miscalculation. But, while he was despairing, and 
while many who followed him in his despair, but not 
in his zeal, were repeating his sentiments, influences 
inseparably bound up with Christianity were quietly 
changing the whole aspect of things. Science and 
education were at work; and by-and-by there came 
men who saw that the ancient religion of India 
could be most powerfully opposed by skilfully using 
the indirect, no less than the direct, influences of 
Christianity. Roman Catholicism proscribes science 
so far as it can; Protestantism favours science, 
firmly believing that God will only interpret his 
Word by his works the more clearly as men come 
to know more and more of them. Schools and 
colleges were founded, and Christian masters put 
at their heads. Subtle Hindu intellects were in 
many cases forced to disown their allegiance to the 
old faith, and to confess the truth of Christianity to 
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the extent of acknowledging its moral superiority 
over their own systems. 

Plainly, in such circumstances, it became a 
matter of great moment who should be sent out to 
India to oceupy high positions in the Church. The 
teaching of Christianity was a peculiarly arduous 
task among such a people. It needed not only 
knowledge of the principles of evidence, extensive 
scholarship and power of patient argument, but 
also large insight into human nature, quick sym- 
pathies, and, above all, genuine Christian tact. Men 
who possess these varied qualifications are rare ; 
but India has enjoyed the services of a series of men 
who have been remarkably well suited to their 
work. Heber, and Middleton, and Henry Martyn 
among Churchmen, and Carey and Duff among 
Dissenters, will at once recur to the minds of most 
readers. Bishop Cotton—whose memoir* has sug- 
gested these remarks—was every way a worthy 
successor to such men. Imbued with the best 
English culture, he was at the same time one of 
the most humble and earnest of Christians. No- 
thing is more noticeable in his memoir than the 
way in which he endeavours to reconcile the claims 
of culture and Christianity, sometimes held to be 


* “Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journal and 
Correspondence.” Edited by Mrs. Cotton. Longmans & Co. 
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conflicting. It isa characteristic circumstance that, 
when he was asked by Principal Shairp, of St. An 
drews, @ question as to the most profitable disposal 
of his spare time, Dr. Cotton should reply in these 
terms :—‘“‘ With regard to the question as to what 
work in life can best be taken up in the time not 
absorbed by the professorship, I answer that books 
to strengthen the faith and deepen the Christian 
convictions of young men seem to me the chief want 
of the age in England.” 

And the very fact that he was constantly being 
consulted by such men on such questions as these 
indicates the existence in him of very peculiar 
qualities. All his friends regarded him as a Men- 
tor, though he never assumed the character. His 
quiet and cautious habit of never pushing forward a 
separate point, but rather of endeavouring to con- 
ciliate by suggesting possible considerations on the 
other side, well fitted him for a friendly counsellor. 
He had no crotchets; and if he did not possess gifts 
of the very highest order, he certainly had in large 
measure the gift of looking steadily and catching 
the whole outline of whatever was brought before 
him, When we read of the angry denunciations of 
Hinduism which have been uttered by too many 
missionaries, we may give them the fullest credit 
for sincerity and good motives; but are we not 
compelled to acknowledge that more of the wisdom 
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for winning souls is seen in the largeness of mind 
and the deep human sympathy which gave utter- 
ance to such a confession as Mrs. Cotton has pre- 
served for us in this passage ?— 

“He never heard a false religion inconsiderately 
or contemptuously denounced in the presence of its 
votaries without a jar in his own mind. Once, 
indeed, he wrote with more bluntness than was 
usual with him, ‘If I were a Hindu, I am sure I 
should feel exceedingly angry at hearing my reli- 
gion so abused.’ ” 

This impartial calmness of temper, in combina- 
tion with the firmness that always comes of clear 
perception, were the elements which most decidedly 
fitted Dr. Cotton for his work in India. He never 
magnified subordinate matters, and was ever ready 
to give up a lesser point for a greater. And then, 
his rare youthful buoyancy of heart enabled him, 
almost without effort, to overcome obstacles that 
would have deterred and disheartened a man of 
less elastic temperament. Earnest and devoted as 
few men are, yet he was never harsh or grim: he 
did not grudge other men an innocent pleasure 
which he himself could not share. If he could not 
himself be out in the sunlight, he loved to send 
others into it; and, looking out upon them, he 
received an exhilarating thrill, which was more 
helpful to him than any form of positive enjoyment 
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could have been. In such spirit he worked for 
India, and this it was that made him so widely 
beloved. 

It has often been remarked that those men who 
have done the greatest work in the Christian 
Church were educated for it beforehand by processes 
of whose influence they were at the time quite un- 
aware. So it was with Dr. Cotton. Looking back, 
it is easy to see that the various steps in his life 
were preparations as excellent for his Indian work 
as if each of them had been taken with a decided 
view to the bishopric of Calcutta. A glance at the 
leading facts will perhaps best bring this out. His 
father, who was a captain in the 7th Fusiliers, and 
major of brigade to Major-General Byng, was 
killed at the head of his brigade, in the battle of 
Nivelle, in November, 1813. The boy was thus in 
early childhood thrown much upon himself. At 
twelve, he went to Westminster School. Here the 
horrid system of fagging was still in full force. 
Cotton’s gentle and retiring manner made him a 
peculiarly tempting subject for butt and ill-usage. 
But he had a vein of quaint humour which often 
saved him. Sometimes, too, he succeeded in reliev- 
ing others from cruelties by the outflow of this 
good-natured banter, which he took care to culti- 
vate, seeing that it was such a powerful element of 
self-defence. One of his school companions, recall- 
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ing these early days, says:—‘‘His quaint and 
grotesque humour was more demonstrative at that 
time than in after years; and it soon formed on 
him, I think, as a sort of shell, by which he pro- 
tected himself from intrusion, and vindicated some 
independency for himself, amongst companions who 
were stronger and more resolute than himself, but 
whom he did not care to follow, and wished to keep 
at a certain distance.” But he was kind to the 


wretched juniors—was, indeed, their “ good angel.” 
By Socratic questionings he often succeeded in 
exposing the bullies out of their own mouths. His 
course of study at Cambridge was quiet and success- 
ful; during his residence he was a teacher in the 
“Jesus Lane Sunday School.’ On leaving the 
university he became one of Dr. Arnold’s assistants 
at Rugby, where he got much insight into the 
character of boys during a fifteen years’ residence. 
From thence he went to Marlborough College as 
head-master, and completely and successfully reor- 
ganised that institution. Here he spent six years, 
remaining till 1858, when he was raised to the 
bishopric of Calcutta. 

The circumstances of his early boyhood—its soli- 
tude, and the religious influence of his mother— 
developed in him a quiet, unobtrusive piety ; whilst 
his experiences at Westminster educed that humor- 
ous and bantering vein which was of so much service 
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to him in after years, enabling him to take the point 
of view of others, and to throw himself buoyantly 
into new situations. It also had a large share in 
his gift of attaching others to himself, and of in- 
teresting them in whatever he had most at heart. 
He had wide sympathies; but he never acted on 
impulse. He had cultivated a certain common-sense 
wariness, which enabled him to direct the sympathies 
which he had drawn towards himself into the most 
practical channels. His consideration for others was 
of the most delicate kind; yet he never needed to 
resort to flattery or empty compliment. It was his 
sincere good-will and his rare good sense, directed 
by high Christian motives, which lay at the root of 
his peculiar influence. His deep concern for the 
future welfare of the boys, or rather of the young 
men, at Rugby and at Marlborough, multiplied his 
interests in life; for he tried to look at things from 
each one’s point of view, in order that he might be 
useful to them and be able to give the best advice. 
He never lost sight of a pupil; and his large corre- 
spondence, which increased year by year, shows how 
his sympathies widened with its extension, He aimed 
to make them men, and Christian men ; and, in spite 
of his rare tact in leading others, he confesses, “I 
feel a danger, especially with reference to the Marl- 
borough boys, lest ia making them intellectually 
vigorous I am too careléss in making them Chris- 
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tians.”” His consideration for them in all their tastes 
and. feelings modified his own likings and dislikings 
in not a few important particulars; giving him even 
then an interest in whole classes with whom he was 
in after life brought into close contact, but towards 
whom he did not in early life feel very closely 
drawn. In this way, when we look back upon it, we 
can see that his early experiences were in many ways 
a preparation for his greatest work. Mrs. Cotton 
testifies to this fact in a very striking passage :— 

- “ The marked interest which, throughout his Indian 
life, he evinced in a profession far removed from his own 
tastes, received a seal in a paper dated May, 1866, 
and found with his will. In it he expressed his 
willingness, ‘as the son and the father of a soldier,’ 
to be buried in a military cemetery, ‘ because,’ he 
added, ‘some years of my life have been spent in 
trying to help chaplains to do their duty to soldiers; 
moreover, the soldier’s profession is the best ae of 
a Christian’s warfare with sin.’ ” 

And this is significantly supplemented by the fol- 
lowing in another place :— 

“The bishop’s personal ministrations to soldiers, 
though necessarily only occasional and narrow in 
their range, had a very distinct character. His 
sermons, addressed to an exclusively military con- 
gregation, were often as close and individual in their 
application as those which had been preached of old 
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to an audience of schoolboys. He always regarded 
the absence of candidates for confirmation from can- 
tonments as one of the greatest blots on a chaplain’s 
work, and in reference to this particular service he 
once wrote to a friend in England: ‘In spite of the 
frequency and sameness of confirmations, I am glad 
to say that I never lose my sense of their deep value 
and solemnity, and always go to the ceremony with 
a fresh and living interest.’ When on visitation, 
service in the military hospitals was a regular and 
prominent part of his work; and when resident of a 
hill-station, he frequently held a Bible-class with his 
men.” 

But here we have a direct confession of his own 
to the same effect :— 

“ Friday, January 3.—In the afternoon S. a I 
drove to Meean Meer, lunched with Murray, and then 
visited the hospital of the 51st, where I held a short 
service, and visited separately a soldier who was 
dying of aneurism. Then we went to church, where 
Murray read prayers, and I preached with espe- 
cial reference to the first communion of the newly 
confirmed, adapting my sermon more especially 
to soldiers. What a comfort it is that I can 
extemporise with some fluency! J should be 
sorry so to use the power as to get careless or 
lazy about writing sermons; but the ability .to do tt 
seems absolutely necessary to my present office, and 
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is one of the many good things which I learned at 
Marlborough.” 

Bishop Cotton’s life in India was one of constant 
movement and labour. He was seldom at home, 
indeed. “Now in Burmah, then in Assam; now in 
Ceylon, then in the Andamans; now at Benares, 
then in Madras; now among Buddhists, then among 
Roman Catholics; now in friendly converse with 
Syrian Cathanars, and then in the midst of fanatical 
Mohammedans. His capital temper and practical 
judgment combined to shorten his journeys and to 
make his efforts successful. To follow him from 
point to point is most interesting ; for his letters and 
journals are full of the nicest observation and the 
wisest reflection. He has a fine eye for scenery as 
well as for character. His biography, viewed in this 
light, is a capital book of Indian travel. Not with- 
out cause does Mrs. Cotton write :—“ The whole of 
the bishop’s Indian life derived far more variety and 
interest from the ever-changing scenes supplied 
during constant and extensive travels, than from an 
eventful course of State affairs.” 

Some of his bits of description give exquisite 
glimpses, being permeated with the spirit of the 
scene, as this short extract from his journal will wit- 
ness: “One of the characteristics of the Himalayas, 
compared with other mountain regions, is their 
silence. This arises from the want of water. In 
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the Alps, down every gully, glacier-streams are 
gushing, and the sound of waters is around the 
traveller on all sides. Here, at least at this time of 
year, every watercourse is dry, except the main 
torrent at the bottom of the valley, which is too 
scanty and generally too distant to be heard.” On 
the whole, he seems to have gone through his 
journeys with much true enjoyment. 

Yet he was essentially a home-keeping man. His 
inevitable separation from his family was the great 
grief of his life. How tenderly he gives utterance 
to his longings for reunion in many of his letters! 
The heart would find itself unequal to duty were it 
not for the hope of being soon with those he loves. 

“Oh! the luxury of being in our own home 
again,” he exclaims, ‘‘even though that home is on 
the ‘Thibet Road,’ and of resuming all our home 
habits, cozy meals at our old hours, and no necessity 
to be always either flitting from place to place, or 
playing company! Yet a good deal is wanting to a 
home on the Thibet Road. Oh for a sight of 
Edward, and an hour’s talk with some of our kith 
and kin! Oh for a visit from Vaughan, from 
Stanley, from Bradley, from G. Lushington, from 
many, many others! May we learn from what is 
wanting, that here we have no continuing city, but 
that we seek one to come. May we learn to look 
forward from this present rest, so graciously vouch- 
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safed to us, after the many mercies and almost 
unvaried prosperity of our journey, to that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.” 

But in spite of this there is no trace of impatience 
or discontent while he is on these long and trying 
visitations, sometimes lasting for half the year. The 
bishop himself bears the fatigue and the exposure 
better than any of his suite. He loves his work ; 
and is ever ready to learn the lessons which gather 
round the scenes which he witnesses. He is often 
writing such confessions as this :—‘‘ When I see all 
these missionaries and their wives at work, wholly 
given up to the endeavour to promote the highest 
welfare of these Hindus, I feel that here is one 
great branch of the true evidence to the reality of 
Christianity, and to many of its doctrines, such as 
conversion, the difference between the Church and 
the world, spiritual holiness and self-sacrifice. The 
other branch is the New Testament itself, the life of 
our Lord and the moral teaching of his Apostles. 
So we come to Coleridge’s conclusion, that the two 
proofs of the truth of the Gospel are Christianity 
and Christendom. And against these proofs F. 
Newman, and Theodore Parker, and Comte thunder 
in vain.” 

He enjoys to the full the strange sights and 
scenes, and takes as warm an interest in all that 
pertains to antiquity and art as though he had 
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relinquished hope of ever seeing England again, and 
had pledged himself never to leave Indian soil. “I 
am much pleased with the pains and enthusiasm 
which Temple shows about keeping up the ancient 
monuments of India, not only for their own sake, 
for art’s and history’s sake, and for the natives’ 
sake, but even for the good of our countrymen, 
to prevent them from going through the land from 
Dan to Beersheba, and saying all is barren, declaring 
India ‘a horrid country where there is nothing to 
see, and sinking into indolence, discontent, and 
apathy.” 

It is only the simple truth that every influential 
word he uttered, either as a preacher, or as a 
projector of useful works, or as the exponent of the 
duties of England towards India in other popular 
forms, was a protest against the notion that an 
Englishman’s business in India is an untoward and 
unwelcome accident, with no obligation beyond a 
perfunctory discharge of duty. And to enforce this 
upon Englishmen who go to India merely to make 
money and to return home, was surely no unworthy 
portion of a bishop’s work. 

To show how wise and far-seeing were the bishop’s 
plans, we need only refer to the two works which, in 
June, 1865, we find him projecting. The one was a 
book of Christian evidences, adapted especially to 
the nineteenth century and the Brahmo Somaj; and 
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the other a small book on Christian practice and 
devotion, for young men coming from England to 
India—certainly two things greatly needed. But a 
considerable time after we find him writing in 
reference to them: “I have done very little to the 
first from lack of books, and nothing at all to the 
second from lack of competence to the task. I 
collected a few notes and references to evidences; but 
as to the book of devotion, though I read a good 
deal of Thomas 4 Kempis and Bright’s ‘Book of 
Ancient Collects,’ I always felt as if to begin it, I 
needed more quiet and deeper Christian experience 
than I have.” 

This confession is very characteristic of Bishop 
Cotton. But a word needs to be said as to the 
wholly unmanageable extent of his bishopric, which 
fact really goes much further to explain his failing 
in such works than the reason he himself gives, no 
doubt with the utmost sincerity. The wonder is that, 
with his other labours, he managed to do so much in 
the way of study and composition. 

His singular openness of character and relish for 
new ideas were greatly in his favour, enabling him 
to find relief in society wherever he chanced to be— 
and society wherein he learned much. Nothing is 
more noticeable than his readiness to take a new 
point of view. Jn Dr. Cotton, the learned and 
garrulous Dr. Wilson of Bombay must have found a 
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good listener and a cheerful companion. This is in 
every way a characteristic record of the bishop’s :— 
“TI breakfasted with Dr. Wilson, and saw many 
interesting curiosities, picked up in Egypt, Syria, 
and India. I happened to repeat a statement I had 
heard, that the Roman Catholics are far more trust- 
worthy in business than the Parsees or Hindus, 
whereupon he remarked that the Mohammedans 
were also superior to either of these two latter sects ; 
and that he considered that divine truth, in pro- 
portion as it is apprehended, though it is mixed up 
with a very defective system of religion, and even 
with much positive falsehood, influences the heart 
for good and raises the moral standard.” 

Sometimes his admissions in favour of Indian 
ideas and customs would lead us to believe that he 
was too slow to condemn, till we find afterwards— 
we confess with some sense of surprise and rebuke— 
that the bishop’s charity was compatible with 
adherence to Evangelical doctrine, which became 
more and more definite, indeed, the longer that he 
lived. In early life he had been distinctively 
Evangelical; but, coming fully under Dr. Arnold’s 
influence at Rugby, he was fain to accept some of 
the views of the broad school of theology, which 
then came into prominence. But he was far from 
being an extreme member of that school; and had 
no sympathy with the predominating tendency of 
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such works as the “ Essays and Reviews.” “I see - 
no good but great harm in Temple placing himself 
in such companionship,” he urged, and he deprecated 
the recklessness which had dictated the: publication 
of the book. 

While he continued till the last to be interested 
in all the critical and theological questions of the 
time, his faith in those great Evangelic truths with 
which he began life was growing year by year till 
its close. He felt that too many of Arnold’s 
disciples were unlike their teacher in that which 
was the central point and main principle of his 
whole life—a practical belief in Christ, and conduct 
founded distinctly upon it. He became less and less 
prone to record analyses of his spiritual states ; but 
we can easily see that contact with heathenism, in 
his case as in others, had the effect. of leading him, 
in many ways, to stricter views of Evangelical 
truth. He says: “I have completely altered my 
- method of writing in this book, and I doubt whether 
I shall ever return to the old way. Some time ago 
I read some religious biographies (especially one), 
in which extracts from private journals of this 
nature were printed. . They certainly gave me an 
impression of unreality. The writers seemed often 
to fall into mere talk, into vague statements of 
doctrine, or expressions of feelings about themselves, 
which are at least unnatural, and which, I can 
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scarcely think, were altogether realised. It is, 
perhaps, hard even to write in a religious journal 
without a secret fancy that it may some day be seen, 
without the intrusion of the unblest desire for 
human applause. This is dangerous to sincerity, to 
reality, to depth of Christian conviction. At. least, 
it is my case, though, perhaps, not the case of 
others. Therefore I have resolved to give up all 
record of my private feelings in, such a book as this. 
But, on the other hand, religious writing is a help 
to self-recollection, and a means of meditation which 
is to me always a difficulty. I have therefore 
substituted for a record of personal feelings passages 
from the Bible, with a brief reflection on each. I 
trust that I have derived good from writing these, 
and from looking back at them from time to time. 
I hope to continue the practice, and may God be 
pleased to bless it to my growth in Christian wisdom 
and holiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 

He was wise in the forbearance of the Gospel, as 
this anecdote will show:—‘On one occasion an 
annoying affair was under discussion with a friend 
who assumed that the bishop would handle it 
severely. He replied, ‘Amongst my titles, the one 
I like best is Futher in God; and I desire never to 
forget it when I have to censure any,of the clergy.’” 

While thus busily engaged amongst trythg and 
sometimes almost distasteful labours, he is still a 
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centre radiating Christian influences back upon 
England. His correspondence was large, but it was 
kept up regularly under a sense of Christian duty. 
His personal influence was often powerfully felt in 
determining the course of distinguished men. He 
was, perhaps, more influential in this respect than 
he would have been had he stayed at home. His 
letters appeal to those to whom they were written 
with a double force; for Dr. Cotton, the man of 
culture and thought, spoke as one who was daily 
practising self-denial for the truth he sought to 
recommend. Writing to an old pupil, he says :— 
“Your influence, I trust, will always be fresh and 
practical; you will not trouble yourself with theo- 
logical difficulties ; you will teach boys to serve God 
and to lay hold of eternal life, undisturbed by the 
depth of the Nile mud or the number of the first- 
born. It does sometimes provoke me to observe the 
vast interest which these questions excite, compared 
with the feeble efforts which are made to raise men’s 
minds to the love of God.” 

As another specimen of this class of letters, we 
give an-extract from one written to Professor Co- 
nington on the occasion of his brother’s death :— 
“You know me too well to doubt that my 
thoughts were, with you, even amidst the multi- 
farious interests and distractions of a rapid visitation 
tour. You have been much tried lately by family 
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losses and illnesses; but it is not hard to discern in . 
them an element of mercy and fatherly love, as far 
as they directly affect you. A man of books and 
thought in the midst of the most intellectual . 
society of an intellectual and sceptical age requires \ 
to be reminded practically that he needs something 
higher than intellect to rest upon, and that ‘ whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away!’ And, 
of course, a word like this, which might be spoken 
to any active-minded man at Oxford, has a very real 
and definite application when spoken by me to you, 
remembering, as we must, all our letters and many 
conversations on such subjects, and the doubts, diffi- 
culties, and temptations by which we have been both 
troubled in different degrees and manners, I feel 
myself at the sight of death and trouble how utterly 
hopeless are the nostrums of Congreve, or Newman, 
or Colenso; how certainly there is no rest for us 
except in Christ. May you, my dear old friend, 
find there abundant rest, and be enabled to believe 
with your whole heart that ‘thy brother shall rise 
again.’” 

Long before, while at Rugby, he had written to a 
former Rugby pupil very much to the same effect : 
—*T think that visiting the poor and Sunday- 
school teaching in moderation may be very profitable 
to you; and I also hope you will study to keep up 
the Rugby habit of making the study of the Greek 
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Testament an important object; and, above all 
things, beware of the great sin of Cambridge—I 
mean the more outward, respectable part of it—that 
abominable pride of the understanding which leads 
men who are fond of literary society to ridicule and 
despise those who are not capable of sharing it.” 
The man who, through a long course of years, wrote 
letters such as these to many of the most intellectual 
men of the day, must have exercised a very beneficial - 
influence. - 

In 1864 he says, in a letter to Dean Stanley, with 
his usual cheerful buoyancy :—‘“ Do you remember 
that in 1858 you and: I drank tea together in Dean 
Trench’s drawing-room? I wonder whether in 
1868, when, if alive, I shall be entitled to furlough, 
we shall drink tea together in Dean Stanley’s draw- 
ing-room?” But he never saw England again. 
In 1866,*when fresh out of a fever, at Kooshteah, 
he had gone to a consecration service, and was re- 
turning to the vessel in the river just as night was 
setting in. ‘ Owing to currents, churs (sandbanks), 
and the precipitous nature of the banks, it was im- 
possible to bring any vessel up close. The Rhotas was 
lying in the full stream; an intervening ‘flat’ was . 
at anchor between it and the shore, and this flat the 
bishop prepared to reach. .... Somewhere on the 
perilous causeway of planks bridging the waters his 
foot slipped, he fell, and was never more seen. The 
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increasing darkness, an unsteady platform, his near 
sight, the weariness of a frame enfeebled for a time 
by fever, had all doubtless a share, humanly speak- 
ing, in the great calamity foreknown in the counsels 
of Him who ‘ moves in a mysterious way.’”’ 

England as well as India mourned him, for he was 
still vigorous in mind and faculty. In the short 
space of eight years he had done much, both for 
education and religion, but it was regarded as only 
an earnest of what he was yet to do. God willed 
otherwise ; and the story of his life is now all that 
remains to us. But it is permeated with the quicken- 
ing life of true Christian example, and by it, he, 
“being dead, yet speaketh.” 


V; 


THOMAS BRASSEY, THE ORGANIZER OF 
LABOUR. 


M* RUSKIN in one place raises the question why 

it is that the successful merchant or industrial 
leader does not have the same regard accorded to 
him as the great general; why the man whose 
business it is quietly to organize crowds for purposes 
of production has less place in our sympathies than 
the man who organizes crowds for purposes of 
violence. And he finds the reason in this, that 
somehow the one is always presumed to act selfishly, 
whereas the idea of self-sacrifice is involved in the 
very profession of the other. And so far, doubtless, 
he is right. The present writer remembers being on 
one occasion in a mixed company of gentlemen, when 
the death of a very rich employer of labour, which 
had just taken place, chanced to be mentioned. The 
first speaker was inclined to look favourably on the 
life and activity of the deceased; for, he said, his 
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enterprise had peopled a district, and made thousands 
busy and comfortable. But a little, long-haired 
man, bearing the marks of a literary or artistic life, 
shook his head, and sagely declared his belief that 
such an amount of money as had been left by this 
man could not have been realised without his running 
very hard, or even directly wronging, many persons 
on a considerable scale. And this verdict seemed to 
be secretly echoed by the majority; for the first 
speaker, after some protest that his friends were 
judging without sufficient knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, had to pass on in their tack to other 
topics. 

We believe, nevertheless, that that delicate con- 
sideration for others, which is the essence of true 
dignity, and that disregard to considerations purely 
personal, which lies at the root of real bravery, may 
be as decisively shown in industrial leadership as on 
the field of battle, and is even compatible with the 
attainment of wealth. But when one resolves to 
write of a man who was never known to the world as 
anything but a practical, hard-headed leader of 
industry; who distinguished himself no otherwise 
than as a good master, because a very discerning 
one; who realised millions, though his chief concern 
in life was to do his work thoroughly, and to spread 
the benefits of economic labour far and wide over the 
earth, a certain prejudice of the sort referred to has 
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to be encountered in the outset. The facts themselves, 
which will come out in our short sketch of the life of 
Thomas Brassey, mainly drawn from the excellent 
biography from the skilful pen of Sir Arthur Helps, 
must justify us in having ventured to devote space 
here to the subject in face of such prejudices as we 
have indicated. « . 
Mr. Brassey was born in November, 1805, at 
Buerton, in the parish of Aldford, Cheshire. His 
family could trace back their ancestors to the coming 
of William the Conqueror, and they had possessed 
for generations a small landed property of three or 
four hundred acres near Bulkeley. In addition to 
this, Mr. Brassey’s father had bought some land at . 
Buerton, and at the same time rented a large farm 
near there—evidently a stout-hearted, busy, enter- 
prising man. The family was thus not without its 
traditions, which were calculated to give its members 
a.certain importanee in their own eyes; but these, 
whatever influence they may have had in the forma- 
tion of young Brassey’s character, were never after 
manhood looked on by him as entitled to any weight 
on their own account. Claims of family were among 
the last things he would have put forward as grounds 
for consideration. At twelve years of age the lad 
went to school at Chester, and at sixteen was ap- 
prenticed to a Mr. Lawton, a land surveyor and 
agent. The first work on which he was employed 
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was the Holyhead road, between Shrewsbury and 
Holyhead, where he assisted in making the surveys. 
Very soon after his apprenticeship expired, he 
became Mr. Lawton’s partner—evidence sufficient 
that he had shown industry and intelligence during 
that period. Mr. Lawton, who, it is clear, was a 
man of rare practical sagacity, had foreseen the 
favourable position which Birkenhead—then a mere 
cluster of houses—occupied for becoming an im- 
portant centre of commercial enterprise, and set 
Mr. Brassey at the head of a branch of the business 
there. The manufacture of bricks at this time 
engaged a good deal of Mr. Brassey’s attention, and 
he devised a kind of crate by which much labour in 
loading and unloading was saved, no little destruction 
prevented, and, ‘in consequence, the cost of delivery 
considerably reduced. Here, when in his twenty- 
seventh year, he married a Miss Harrison, who 
proved to be in every sense a true “ helpmeet.” 
Mr. Lawton died a few years after he had taken 
Mr. Brassey as his partner, but the Birkenhead 
business was carried on as before; Mr. Brassey now 
becoming sole agent for Mr. Price, to whom the 
Birkenhead estate belonged. In the management 
of this estate he acquired no small experience. 
‘In the ninth year of his residence here, he met 
the famous George Stephenson; and this meeting 


'. formed one of the great turning-points of his life. 
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Mr. Brassey either possessed, or had the manage- 
ment of, a certain stone-quarry at Stourton, and 
Stephenson had gone there to examine the stone with 
a view to its being employed in the building of the 
Sankey Viaduct on the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway—the first railway for passenger traffic ever 
constructed. Stephenson at once perceived that the 
person he had been thus thrown into contact with 
was no common man, and he persuaded Mr. Brassey 
to tender for work on the Grand Junction line. This 
contract, however, he did not obtain, his estimate 
being too high. Not discouraged, he tendered again 
—this time for the Penkridge Viaduct between 
Stafford and Wolverhampton—and was successful ; 
Messrs. Dixon, bankers, of Chester, on hearing of 
his determination to embark in the undertaking, 
having placed at his credit sufficient money to carry 
on the work. 

Mr. Brassey was at that time only twenty-nine 
years of age, and it should be borne in mind that 
railway building was then a novel and risky thing, 
the system and the instruments being still in an 
embryotic condition, “tipping ’—that wonderfully 
simple short cut to embanking—not yet being in its 
perfection. Mr. Brassey completed the work suc- 
cessfully within the specified time, and, in associa- 
tion with the well-known Mr. Locke, was at once 
employed on the works of the London and South- 
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ampton Railway, which necessitated a change of 
residence. 

And it is worth noting here, that Mrs. Brassey’s 
sagacity and due appreciation of her husband was 
seen in that she had strongly encouraged him from 
the first to devote himself to railway work. “He 
naturally hesitated to leave Birkenhead, where he 
had established a large and increasing business; 
but his wife’s spirit and sound judgment convinced 
her that her husband would be able to find a far 
more important sphere for the exercise of his great 
abilities by enlisting in,the small band of men who 
had-at that time taken in hand the construction of 
railways.” And this she did in full knowledge of 
the deprivations it would entail upon her in several 
ways, especially in this matter of residence. For, 
during the first thirteen years of his career, 
Mr. Brassey changed his abode eleven times: 
namely, from Birkenhead to Stafford ; from Stafford 

Kingston-on-Thames; thence to Popham Lane, 
in Hampshire; afterwards to Winchester; from 
Winchester to Fareham ; from Fareham to Vernon, 
in Normandy; from Rouen to Paris; afterwards 
back again to Rouen ; then to Kingston-on-Thames ; 
and finally to Lowndes Square, London. Mrs. 
Brassey was assiduous in superintending the educa- 
tion of the children, and could aid her husband with 
sound advice; for he was wont “to consult with 
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her in all the weightier matters of business in 
which he was concerned.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Brassey embarked in this line 
of work when he saw the necessity of adopting the 
sub-contract system extensively ; and it is one of his 
rare merits that he made it a triumphant testimony 
to the fact that trustfulness in dealing with others 
may not be the ruinous sort of thing which it is too 
often supposed to be. From this time forward 
Mr. Brassey was known as a large and enterprising 
contractor for public works, every year adding to the 
extent and value of his contracts. Nor did he limit 
himself to enterprises at home. He soon pushed his 
peaceable army of workmen into foreign countries, 
having operations going on simultaneously in five or 
six places far apart at the same moment—in-France 
and Austria, in Canada and Australia, in Italy and 
Denmark, and even in India, as well as in every 
portion of the three kingdoms, employing’ many 
thousands of workers. He hit upon a system of 
agents which he found very helpful, one chief element 
in his success lying in his almost pEnOem ya wise 
choice of these. 

After having successfully finished his contract on 
the London and Southampton Railway, Mr. Brassey, 
in conjunction with Robert Stephenson and Mr. 
Locke as engineers, was the contractor for the Chester 
and Crewe Railway, the Glasgow, Paisley and 
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Greenock line, and likewise the Sheffield and Man- 
chester; his wonderful administrative capacity, his 
power of quiet rule, his thorough reliability having 
already won for him a high reputation with the 
' public, as well as among those more immediately 
connected with him. His fine sense of justice and 
his pre-eminent fairness of mind combined to gain 
him a remarkable influence not only with those 
around him in places of trust, but even with sub- 
contractors and common labourers. 

His success in his foreign undertakings, on which 
he now embarked, was doubtless to a large extent due 
to the good understanding existing between him and 
those whom he employed. “ He early saw the ad- 
vantage of the co-operative principle, in respect of 
calling forth a genuine interest in the work on the 
part of those engaged in it, and he endeavoured as 
far as possible practically to apply co-operation in 
the carrying out of his contracts. He constantly 
gave a certain share of the profits to his agents; and 
in every way that he could promoted the ‘butty 
gang ’ system—by means of which a certain piece of 
work was let out to some ten or fifteen men, amongst 
_ whom the proceeds were equally divided, with some- 
thing extra to the ‘head man’ in charge. Then, as 
to the sub-contractors, they were really more of 
trusted agents than anything else. They did not 
exactly contract with him, but he appointed to them 
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their work, telling them what price he would give-for 
it. ... They did not ask him any question. He 
said, ‘There is a piece of work for you. Will you 
go into that? You will have so much for it.’ And 
then they accepted and went to work.” 

It may somewhat surprise the reader to find that 
all the sub-contractors were very willing to accept 
Mr. Brassey’s terms; but this is easily to be ac- 
counted for by the conviction which each of them 
had, that, if any mistake had been made, especially a 
mistake to their injury, there was a court of appeal 
which listened very readily to any grievance, and 
took care to remedy it. The truth is, “Mr. Brassey 
would always increase the price of the contract, or 
make it up to the sub-contractor in some other way, 
if the original contract had proved to be too hard a 
bargain for the sub-contractor. .... And he was 
very careful to apportion the work according to the 
abilities and experience of each. He never liked to 
let the brick work and the earth work to one man. 
He would let the brick work to a bricklayer, and 
the earth work to a man specially acquainted with 
that branch. ‘I have often,’ says one of his employeés, 
‘heard him mention, as a principle of action—each 
one to his own speciality.’ ”” 

Then he had a very excellent mode of settling 
disputes :— 

“Tf a dispute arose between his agents and the 
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engineers of the company for whom he was working, 
as to the best mode of proceeding with the work, he 
had an admirable way of settling it. He would 
appear, perhaps unexpectedly, amongst the contend- 
ing parties ; would not back up his own agents, or 
enter into vexatious contention with the engineers of 
the company ; but would, in the presence of them 
all, take the ‘ gangers’ into council, and ask them 
what was their opinion on the matter. It was 
generally found that the gangers had a very clear 
opinion, and a very judicious one, as to how the 
work should proceed ; and, at any rate, the contend- 
ing parties felt that the opinion of those men, with 
whom the manual execution of the work rested, was 
an opinion which it was very desirable to defer to 
and to conciliate. This mode of reference and unre- 
fined arbitration was eminently characteristic of this 
great employer of labour. It did not vex or humi- 
liate anybody; and it brought the matter to a 
definite conclusion.” 

Owing to this thoroughly good understanding, he’ 
was in an advantageous position to adventure on 
work abroad, which he did in 1841, on the Paris and 
Rouen Railway, where, of course, there were many 
new difficulties to face. There was first that of lan- 
guage. Though he had taken from England a large 
number of men, it was yet necessary for him for 
many reasons to avail himself of foreign labour; and 
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for a while there was much difficulty of communica- 
tion. At one time’ there were no fewer than eleven 
languages spoken on the works of the Paris and 
Rouen Railway. “The English had to be employers 
as well as employed ;' and their mode of instructing 
the Frenchmen working under them, or working 
with them, was at first of a very original character. 
They pointed to the earth to be moved, or the 
waggon to be filled, said the word ‘d—n’ em- 
phatically, stamped their feet, and somehow or 
other their instructions, thus conveyed, were gene- 
rally comprehended by the foreigner.” Gradually, 
however, there “ grew up a language which could 
hardly be said to be either English or French; 
and which, in fact, must have resembled that 
strange compound language (Pigeon-English) which 
is spoken at Hong-Kong by the Chinese in their 
converse with British sailors and merehants.” 

Mr. Brassey took up his residence in France, and 
personally superintended the works on this line,— 
then those on the Orleans and Bordeaux Railway, and 
next those on the Rouen and Havre Railway, which 
was finished in 1845. But the fact is, it is hardly 
‘possible to follow Mr. Brassey in detail through his 
multifarious and gigantic enterprises without making 
our sketch too extended. 

There was scarcely a railway in the United 
Kingdom constructed during his time which is not 
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in some way associated with his name ; while France, 
Spain, Norway, Holland, Canada, Italy, India, Jut- 
land, South America, the Mauritius, Australia, Ger- 
many, and Russia shared largely in his labours. 
“There were periods in his career,” says Sir Arthur 
Helps, “during which he and his partners were giving 
employment to 80,000 persons, upon works requiring 
seventeen millions of capital for their completion.” 
The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada—a line of 
539 miles—was one of his greatest undertakings, 
involving, as it did, the construction of the famous 
Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, in teeth of 
the most gigantic difficulties—financial and other, 
“anchor ” ice and lack of navvies. The Caledonian 
Railway, the Nantes and Caen Railway, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, the Maremma and Leghorn Rail- 
way, the Jutland Railway, the Meridionale Rail- 
way, the Central Argentine Railway, the Lem- 
berg-Czernowitz Railway, the Delhi Railway, the, 
Indian Chord Line, the Warsaw and Terespol Rail- 
way, the Kronprinz Rudolfsbahn Railway, and the 
Suczama and Jassy Railway, are among the longer 
lines constructed under Mr. Brassey’s superin- 
tendence. These contracts ranged in extent from 
114 to 304 miles. The many undertakings in which 
Mr. Brassey took an active part at home are all of 
less extent so far as length is concerned than those 
foreign schemes which we have named. His larger 
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home contracts were on the following lines :—The 
Caledonian, already mentioned, the Great Northern, 
the Buckinghamshire line, South Tilbury and South- 
end Railway, North Devon, East Suffolk, Leicester 
and Hitchin, Severn Valley, Sudbury, Bury St. 
Edmunds and Cambridge, Lancashire and Carlisle, 
Scottish Central, and North Staffordshire Railways. 
His smaller foreign contracts ranged in length from 
ten to upwards of ninety miles. The Italian railways 
completed by Mr. Brassey and his partners formed a 
continuous line from the then French frontier at 
Culoz, on the Rhone, to the old Austrian frontier at 
Buffalero, on the Ticino, with the exception only of 
the pass over the Mont Cenis. 

There is an idea abroad that the earliest railway 
contractors were a set of rough, coarse men— 
plenteous in oaths—who had risen from being 
navvies; and persons were even to be met with who 
had formed some such vague ideas of Mr. Brassey. 
Tke facts, however, were the very reverse. As we 
have seen, he had the up-bringing of a gentleman ; 
and he also had the manners of a. gentleman— 
another proof that a capacity for bullying and 
swearing is not indispensable to the successful 
management of great bands of workmen. Even 
Sir Arthur Helps, who may not be regarded as 
sharing the vulgar notion, was himself misled by the 
term “contractor,” and expected that when about 
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to meet Mr. Brassey, he was to confront “a hard, 
stern, forcible, soldierly sort of person, accustomed 
to sway armies of working-men in an imperious 
fashion.” To his surprise there entered an “elderly 
gentleman of very dignified appearance, and of 
singularly graceful manners, suggesting at once the 
idea of what is called a ‘geritleman of the old 
school.’” 

Mr. Brassey’s strength to a great degree lay in 
this, that he was in no sense the contractor after the 
‘commonly received idea. He ruled by his reason- 
ableness and extreme straightforwardness. He was 
so appreciative of other people’s efforts, that his 
blame was very efficient. ‘His little finger laid 
gently upon an error was more severely felt than 
the heavy hand so often put down by a coarse man 
when he blames his agents or his inferiors. Reluc- 
tant blame is the blame that goes to the hearts and 
consciences of men; and the greatest merit of it is, 
that while it condemns, it does not discourage.” 

The most noticeable feature in Mr. Brassey’s 
character is his almost unerring instinct for cha- 
racter. Whom he trusts he trusts wholly, and 
seldom or never has cause to regret the reliance 
which he has placed upon his helpers. This enabled 
him to leave details almost wholly in the hands 
of others, and to concern himself with broad results. 
Nothing more irritates. those who serve than needless 
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criticism of details from superiors; nothing more 
dissipates the energies of those at the head of a large 
concern than the necessity of busying themselves 
with such details. Mr. Brassey thoroughly under- 
stood this, and acted upon it; requiring from his 
agents nothing more than would enable him to form 
a safe general estimate, and leaving the adjustment 
of all minor matters implicitly in their hands. “As 
his works extended—and in 1845 he had on his 
hands no less than thirteen heavy contracts which 
alone represented a length of about 800 miles, 
scattered in various parts of Scotland, Wales, 
France, and England—he evidently took the great- 
est care not to waste his time, thought, or energy 
upon any work of detail which he could get as well 
done for him by others. Without having previously 
mastered details, a man will never acquire that 
respect from his subordinates which he ought to 
command; for they believe intensely in the skill 
which their superior may be able to show in dealing 
with details, Henceforth Mr. Brassey was not to 
be found doing any of the work which an agent or 
sub-contractor could do just as well. His visits to 
his various works necessarily became more infre- 
quent. Indeed, one of his assistants remarks that if 
Mr. Brassey frequently visited any line, it was a 
proof that there was some difficulty there, or that 
something was going wrong. His visits were still 
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looked forward to as occasions for great rejoicing, as 
opportunities for the redress of grievances, and for 
the settlement of all questions of difficulty. He 
became, as it were, the great consulting physician 
in railway matters, only making his appearance on 
critical occasions.” 

All this, of course, implied an unusual amount of 
faith—such an amount of it, indeed, as we often 
hear is quite incompatible with the shrewd and 
successful conduct of business. But there certainly 
is something in what Sir Arthur Helps has said on 
this point: “Men must act according to their 
characters, and he who is prone to confide largely in 
others will mostly gain an advantage in the general 
result of his confidence which will far more than 
counteract any evil arising from that part of his 
confidence which is misplaced.” And whatever 
may be said of the general truth of the statement, 
it certainly stands true of Mr. Brassey’s whole 
career. 

For this sort of confidence, resulting necessarily 
in sympathy and conciliation, is a far more powerful 
element in the successful management of men than 
any exactness of knowledge, though to have full 
effect it needs to go along with that. But that kind 
of prim exactitude which magnifies one point at the 
expense of the rest, and diseasedly dwells on what is 
temporarily out of joint, pertains to a feeble nature, 
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however quick and discerning it may be; and it is 
certain to show much of suspicion and disquietude, 
which a cynical exterior can at best but partially 
conceal. Mr. Brassey had the trustfulness and he 
had the knowledge; but there was no primness, no 
fuss. He carried a sort of composed bravery with 
him on all occasions, and it was chiefly through this 
that he was able to govern men go well as he did. 

And he could also, in quite an uncommon degree, 
withdraw himself from any point in dispute, and 
look at the whole matter entirely as a third party. 
He was in one word his own lawyer, and could 
never be urged into litigation, having during his 
whole career had only one regular lawsuit. “TJ 
never had but one régular lawsuit,” he himself 
says: “it was in Spain, about the Mataro line, and 
that was against my will; but I was obliged to 
submit to it, as I had a partner. We got nothing 
by it; and I will never have another if I can help 
it; for I believe in nineteen cases out of twenty you 
either gain nothing at all, or what you do gain does 
not compensate you for the worry and anxiety the 
lawsuit occasions you.” 

He knew where it was wisest to surrender a point, 
even when the right lay on his own side. And in 
spite of the notion which so generally obtains that 
to make money one must stick to every small point 
and tenaciously assert every right, however insigni- 
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ficant, in Mr. Brassey’s life we see how much a man 
may gain, directly and indirectly, by perpetual 
surrenders and generous consideration of the in- 
terests of others. In this, indeed, lies the main 
value of his biography, as demonstrating that the 
small, self-interested dodges of money-grubbers are, 
after all, short-sighted, and, in the long run, tend 
to defeat their own ends. 

Early in his career, and before he was quite so 
able to make generous allowances as afterwards, he 
had let the construction of a wooden bridge to a 
sub-contractor for a “lump sum.” But the sub- 
contractor, on proceeding with the work, found that 
coffer-dams and pumping of an expensive descrip- 
tion, which he had not included in his estimate, 
would be imperatively required. He was alarmed 
' at the prospect of loss, which he could ill bear, and 
wrote to Mr. Brassey, frankly stating the whole 
matter. To his surprise and relief, he was imme- 
diately informed that Mr. Brassey would bear the 
expense of the coffer-dams and pumping, and that 
the work should go on, on that understanding. 

On another occasion, later in his life, when a 
cutting turned out to be hard rock instead of clay, as 
had been anticipated, the sub-contractor waited with 
considerable anxiety for Mr. Brassey’s visit, which 
it was his wont to pay once a month or so to the 
several workings. 
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“He came, walking along the line as usual, with 
a number of followers, and on coming to the cutting 
he looked round, counted the number of waggons at 
the work, scanned the cutting, and took stock of the 
nature of the stuff. ‘This is very hard,’ said he 
to the sub-contractor. ‘Yes, it is a pretty deal 
harder than I bargained for. Mr. Brassey then 
let the others walk on, and continued his conversa- 
tion: ‘What is your price for this cutting P? «So 
much ‘a yard, sir.’ ‘It is very evident that you 
are not getting it out for that price. Have you 
asked for any advance to be made to you for this 
rock?’ * Yes, sir, but I can make no sense of them.’ 
‘If you say that your price is so much, it is quite 
clear that you do not do it for that. Iam glad that 
you have persevered with it, but I shall not alter 
your price; it must remain as it is, but the rock 
must be measured for you twice; will that do for 
youP’ «Yes, very well indeed, and I am very 
much obliged to you, sir.’ ‘Very well, go on; you 
have done well in persevering, and I shall look to 
you again.’” 

On another occasion still, when an accident 
happened by the fall of some heavy iron, he wrote 
to his agent in this decided and generous fashion : 
—“T think myself it is quite immaterial whether 
the piece of iron was thrown over or fell by accident, 
as. affects our liability. If the iron caused the 
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damage, and it fell from our scaffolding, I take it we 
are lable; and I should recommend the best settle- 
ment to be made that can be without reference to 
lawyers.” 

These are instances of real business fairness; but 
in one or two cases his kindly consideration for 
others rises even tomagnanimity. Let the following 
stand as an instance, which is told by Mr. Milroy, 
who was for a long period associated with Mr. 
Brassey :—A certain sub-contractor, R. M., who for 
many years had received kindnesses both from Mr. 
and Mrs. Brassey, had, under ill advice, become un- 
reasonable, and on various absurd pretences made 
extraordinary demands for money. His claims were 
of course set aside; but, much to Mr. Brassey’s 
annoyance, he had recourse to litigation. At every 
step he was defeated, and his claims declared to be 
groundless and absurd. And yet the very day after 
the final decision was given against him, Mr. Brassey 
said to Mr. Milroy, “I am afraid, Milroy, that after 
all this litigation, R. M. must be badly off: I wish 
you could get him a job. I would be glad if you 
could.” And we are tempted to say that, unless 
human nature is all that the cynics say of it, Mr. 
Brassey would get better service from R. M. than he 
had done before. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
read such passages as the following in his bio- 


graphy :-— 
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“He did not state his case,” said Sir A. Helps, 
speaking of his first interview with Mr. Brassey ; 
“he understated it; and there are few things more 
attractive ina man than that he should be inclined 
to understate rather than to overstate his case. He 
was also very brief, not going over any part of the 
ground a second time, as is the habit of ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred. After he had gone away, 
I thought to myself (for I knew the matter pretty 
well in respect of which he had a grievance) that, 
had it been my case, I should not have been able to 
restrain myself so completely and to speak with so 
little attention to self-interest as he had done.” 

This faculty of condensed statement, which it is so 
very difficult to attain, is far more intimately as- 
sociated with consideration for others than might be 
supposed ; for nothing is more garrulous than the 
self-conscious egotism which is always touching the 
old sores by overweening care in the guarding of 
them. From this Mr, Brassey was remarkably free. 

’ His calling was regarded by him with the same 
sort of devotion as that with which an artist regards 
his art. It was never mere drudgery to him, with 
money as its final end and result. He literally 
spared no pains and was indefatigable. If genius is 
patience, then Mr. Brassey had in him something of 
genius. Mr. Harrison, speaking of his personal. 
activity, says :— 
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“T have known him come direct from France to 
Rugby. Having left Havre the night before, he 
would have been engaged in the office in London the 
whole day ; he would then come down to Rugby by 
the mail train at twelve o’clock, and it was his 
common practice to be on the works by six o’clock 
the next evening. He would frequently walk from 
Rugby to Nuneaton—a distance of sixteen miles. 
Having_arrived at Nuneaton in the afternoon, the 
would proceed the same night by road to Tamworth ; 
and the next morning he would be out on the road 
so soon, that he had the reputation among his staff 
of being the first man on the works. He used to 
proceed over the works, from Tamworth to Stafford, 
walking the greater part of the distance; and he 
would frequently proceed that same evening to 
Lancaster, in order to inspect the works in progress, 
under the contract which he had for the execution of 
the railway from Lancaster to Carlisle. The journey 
which I have described from Havre, vid London to 
Rugby, thence over the Trent to Stafford, and by 
railway to Lancaster, to inspect the Lancaster and 
Carlisle line, was a route which he very commonly 
followed.”’ 

And any loss, however great, was of slight 
account to his mind compared with getting his 
contract properly done. When, on the Rugby line, 
he was supplied with bad bricks, he gave orders that 
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they should not be used—the sacrifice of the bricks 
was a secondary consideration to making the thing 
secure. Mr. Henry Harrison, Mr. Brassey’s brother- 
in-law, writes: “I naturally felt. greatly discouraged 
at the loss which the contractor had sustained : ; but 
Mr. Brassey observing this, encouraged me not to be 
unduly depressed, saying that I must never take 
such troubles to my pillow; as the loss of bricks 
was a matter of secondary importance so long as the 
line was completed within the stipulated time. This 
encouraging bearing on his part, in this and many 
other similar difficulties, was a great support to 
members of his staff, and often cheered them in their 
work amidst circumstances of great discourage- 
ment.” 

Mr. Brassey’s thoroughness—his determination 
to fulfil whatever he engaged to do—cannot be over- 
estimated. All his friends recommended him to 
delay the works on the Lemberg-Czernowitz line in 
the crisis of 1866. But Mr. Brassey “would not 
stop the works, and it was a most fortunate thing 
that he carried them on, because he was paying the 
interest to the shareholders, which amounted to over 
£120,000 a year, whilst from £40, me to £50,000 . 
was required per month for wages.” The line was 
opened four months before the contract time, and 
funds, hitherto unavailable, were thus brought into 
play at once, as the banks could now profitably sell 
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the bonds, of which Mr. Brassey held more than a 
million. And thus what seemed a hazardous perse- 
verance was transformed into a great success, simply 
by spirited execution of contract amid backward 
and wholly unpromising circumstances. 

On the occasion of an accident, which involved 
great loss, through the falling of a large viaduct, it 
was urged on him that if he represented the facts of 
the case to the Directors of the Company, some 
alleviation of the loss might be obtained. But his 
reply was characteristic: ‘No,’ he said, “I have 
contracted to make and maintain the road, and 
nothing shall prevent Thomas Brassey being as good 
as his word.’ He at once set about rebuilding, 
without inquiring whether the Company would bear 
any of the loss or not, and he finished it almost 
within the contract time, to their astonishment ; so 
that, in appreciation of his energy, allowances were 
made him, unasked. He never allowed his mind to 
be diverted from his own proper business; in the 
generous activity of his powers in that direction he 
found his fitting sphere, and was content. Hence he 
would never consent to stand for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, though often requested to do so, nor go 
willingly into other speculations. He was con- 
stantly being appealed to, of course, to interest him- 
self in other matters, but he was never drawn away 
even for an interval from his own work. In reply 
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to one who had tried to induce him to go into a 
speculation in cotton, he wrote :— 

“‘T have come to the conclusion that, if successful, 
I might be tempted to go on toa large extent, and 
should, in fact, become a large cotton speculator, 
which I have no desire to become. If, on the other 
hand, I was to make a loss, which is quite possible, I 
should feel annoyed that I had departed from my 
legitimate business.” 

His whole character is we!l expressed here. What- 
ever he engaged in, he must completely concentrate 
himself upon it. If he began to speculate in cotton 
at all, he felt he must be a great speculator ; and one 
leading element in his success was his decided power 
of rejecting all secondary schemes. For it is quite 
true, as was said by one of his assistants, “If he had 
been a parson, he would have been a bishop ; if he 
had been a prizefighter, he would have had the 
belt.” But his energies were so undividedly devoted 
to his own proper calling, that Sir Arthur Helps 
writes no vague eulogy ake he says :—“ The ruling 
passion of his life was to execute great works which 
he believed to be of the highest utility to mankind ; 
to become a celebrated man in so doing—celebrated 
for faithfulness, purctuality, and completeness in the 
execution of his work; also—for this was a great 
point with him—to continue to give employment to 
all those persons who had already embarked with 
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him in his great enterprises, not by any means for- 
getting the humbler class of labourers whom he 
engaged in his service.’ Nor did Mr. Stephenson 
use the language of metaphor when, on the occasion _ 
of a dinner given to him in 1853, by the engineering 
profession ot Canada, in connection with the Victoria 
Bridge, he said that “the contractors had left even 
the engineers themselves little more than the poetry 
of engineering.” 

This singleness of aim, which in Mr. Brassey’s case 
seemed to achieve easily, as a secondary result, what 
so many others set before them as a first result, and 
griévously miss—the making of money—had a 
wonderful effect in yielding a staid composure in face 
of difficulty, at which all who were brought into 
practical contact with him often wondered. One 
instance of this we have on that occasion when un- 
expected floods carried away a great portion of the 
works on which he was occupied. Telegram after 
telegram came from his agents with fresh items of 
disaster. ‘I think,” he said, to one of his helpers, 
“Thad better wait until I hear that the rain has 
ceased, so that when I do go I may see what is /ef¢ 
of the works, and estimate all the disasters at once, 
and so save a second journey.” He was little 
oppressed with fear of the future or of failure. 
When disasters did come, they affected not his 
habitual cheerfulness ; his subordinates themselves 
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testify that he bore reverses better than they did. 
‘When any disaster occurred on the works, it 
was he who comforted and excused his agents, 
instead of receiving comfort: or excuses from them.” 
“JY remember,” says one of them, “even at the 
time of the panic, when things were at the worst, 
Mr. Brassey saying one night, at the Westminster 
Hotel, ‘Never mind; we must be content with a 
little less, that is all!’ This was when he supposed 
he had lost a million of money.” 

And it would be a grievous mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Brassey’s career was one smooth run of 
uninterrupted prosperity. He had his times of 
struggle; and even after he was what the world 
regards as a successful man, there were periods at 
which, if he had died, he would have been, compara- 
tive speaking, a. poor man. One of these periods of 
trial, as has been hinted, occurred go late as 1866, 
when his liabilities on the Victoria Docks, the 
Danish contracts, several English and foreign rail- 
ways, and the Barrow Docks, amounted to many 
millions. They were, in fact, so heavy that his 
property of every kind whatsover was “ largely 
committed.” By the aid of some warm-hearted 
friends, and by the adoption of a bold policy, he 
was able to push his way through this critical period. 
His difficulties in connection with one of the foreign 
railways, the Lemberg-Czernowitz line, were not 
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only financial, but such as must arise from a state of 
war. The daring feats of his Austrian representa- 
tive, Mr. Victor Ofenheim, in running a locomotive 
at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour between 
the sentinels of opposing armies, with the view of 
reaching the men on the pay day, and thus prevent- 
ing the abandonment of the work, so struck the 
Emperor of Austria that he sent for Mr. Ofenheim 
and asked—“ Who is this Mr. Brassey, this English 
contractor, for whom men are to be found who work 
with such zeal and risk their lives?” The answer 
must have been satisfactory, for the Emperor said 
Mr. Brassey must be a very powerful man, and at 
once sent him the cross of the Iron Crown. 

When it is merely said that Mr. Brassey realised 
a fortune—that he was a millionaire, &c., no true 
idea is conveyed of the real position in which he 
stood so long as he was actively engaged, which he 
was almost up to.the end. His capital was always 
employed. ‘As soon as any part of it ceased to be 
wanted for one great work, it ‘was required for 
another, which either had to be commenced or was 
entering into a phase of full activity. It must be 
recollected, that a main object’ with Mr. Brassey was 
to furnish sufficient work for all that staff of skilled 
agents, and for these large bodies of workmen 
(sometimes amounting to 80,000) whom he had 
collected around him. He had never the feeling of 
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being a man of realised fortune—a millionaire, as we 
term it.” 

In the present state of commercial morality, his 
conduct often looks utopian and fantastical, so fine 
and high-minded isit. His secretary observes :—“ I 
remember urging him very much to sell some shares 
when they were at a large premium, but he would 
not do it. He seemed to consider it a thing un- 
worthy to be attended to, as if he thought some one 
else would lose by it, and that he would be taking 
the profit away from some one else ; or that, haying 
gone into the thing from its origin, and being to 
some extent responsible for its initiation, he ought 
to see it through, without getting out of it over 
some one else’s shoulders. I do not know exactly 
why, but I never could get him to sell any of the 
shares which he subscribed for previous to the panic 
of 1866. I believe he felt that he had been one of 
the promoters, and if he got out of it others might 
get out, and he would not abandon a ship in diffi- 
culties,” : 

Two causes led to the accumulation of the wealth 
which Mr. Brassey realised. One was the small 
extent of his personal expenses. He hated all show, 
luxury, and ostentation. He kept but a moderate 
establishment, which the increase of his means never 
induced him to extend. He had no tendency to 
fall under the besetting sin of our country—the 
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desire to be a “gentleman.” He was wont to 
say :— 

“Tt requires a special education to be idle, or 
to employ the twenty-four hours in a rational way, 
without any particular calling or occupation. ‘To 
live the life of a gentleman,’ he would add, ‘one 
must have been brought up to it.’ It is impossible . 
for a man who has been engaged in business pursuits 
the greater part of his life, to retire; if he does so, 
he soon discovers that he has made a mistake. I 
shall not retire; but if, for some good reason, I 
should be obliged to do so, it would be to a farm. 
There I should bring up stock, which I should cause 
to be weighed every day, ascertaining, at the same 
time, their daily cost, as against the increasing 
weight. I should then know when to sell, and start 
again with a fresh lot.” 

The second and far more important cause which 
led to Mr. Brassey’s wealth was the immense extent 
of his business. That extent was gained not only 
by his intellectual qualities, but by his moral quali- 
fications. Other men were very desirous of dealing 
with a man who was not only of known skill in his 
work, but of good repute for uprightness, for promp- 
titude, and for doing thoroughly whatever he took 
in hand. His transactions were frank, distinct, and 
rapid; and there was no man who could less abide 
any loss of time in the completion of any of his en- 
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terprises. Mr. Bartlett says that “he knew the 
value of money as well as any one, and how far a 
pound would go; but he had no greediness to acquire 
wealth, and he was always willing to give away a por- 
tion of his profits to any one who was instrumental 
in making them, and that to a remarkable extent.”’ 
At no time did he realise more than three per 
cent. on the money turned over by him. He laid 
out seventy-eight millions of other people’s money 
on works, every one of which was of grand public 
utility, and upon that outlay he retained two 
millions and a half. Mr. Brassey’s financial manage- 
ment was very simple. On each contract the agent 
was responsible to Mr. Brassey for the money he 
received; and Mr. Brassey always looked to the 
agent to give information, in London, as to the way 
in which the contract was being carried out. ‘He 
kept no regular check upon it, but simply noted that 
so much money had been sent to such and such a 
work. Beyond that no one knew anything of the 
account ; he relied upon the cashier to keep the 
accounts, he was supposed to audit them every 
month, and always to be in a position to give Mr. 
Brassey any information he required.” Notwith- 
standing this somewhat primitive system of keeping 
accounts, none of his representatives ever deceived 
him or robbed him. “T cannot but think,’ says 
' Sir A. Helps, “that the system of trust which Mr. 
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Brassey adopted uniformly, with respect to all those 
who worked under him, was such as would be gene- 
rally successful if carried out with perfect faith and 
completeness, which he always manifested in these 
transactions.” 

A great deal of skill was shown, too, by Mr. 
Brassey in the way in which he dealt with the 
various schemes proposed to him :— 

“The proposal was generally accompanied by 
plans and sections of some kind, and a few calcula- 
tions. Mr. Brassey then sent for one of his agents 
in whom he had confidence, and who would probably 
be one of the persons entrusted to carry out -the 
project if it were found to be acceptable. Mr. 
Brassey handed the papers to this agent, and asked 
him in general terms to look at. them, and in the 
first place to say whether the figures appeared to 
him to be anything like what they ought to be, or 
what the work might be done for. The report of 
the agent was generally a verbal one, not occupying, 
perhaps, more than five minutes. If the report was 
such as to induce Mr. Brassey to suppose that there 
might.be something in the scheme, he would say to 
the agent, ‘Then you had better go off and see 
to it.’ Mr. Brassey would always have the project 
considered by some of his own people on the ground ; 
and one of the points of investigation which he 
insisted upon being made with great accuracy was 
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the following—namely, whether the length of line 
stated in the project was nearly the same as the 
length of the line would really be. His reason for 
causing this part of the inquiry to be made with 
care was one which gives a good instance of his 
foresight and shrewdness, especially as applicable to 
foreign railways. Very often on the length of 
the line depended the value of the Government 
guarantee to the shareholders. If the line proved 
to be much longer than was supposed, the amount of 
money at first thought to be sufficient would not 
prove to be sufficient. Then subsequent loans 
would have to be obtained; and Mr. Brassey’s 
experience showed him that these subsequent loans 
were almost always obtained on unfavourable terms. 
The agent carefully ascertained the length of the 
proposed line; examined the sections; went into 
the price of material and the price of labour in the 
country. Jinally, he ‘took out the quantities,’ 
using the plans and_ sections supplied by the 
promoters. The agent then came back to give a 
report to Mr. Brassey. When a line had to pass 
through easy country, the agent’s labour in making 
the report, and Mr. Brassey’s in coming to a conclu- 
sion upon that report, were but light. In a moun- 
tainous country, however, the labour was of a very 
different kind, and the most minute investigation 
of details was necessary.” 
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A large part both of Mr. Brassey’s work and that 
of his agents thus consisted in making calculations 
respecting the different schemes which were put 
before him; many of which, as might be expected, 
after much thought and labour had been given to 
them, had to be rejected, or came to nothing, at least 
for him. ‘In fact, I am told,” says his biogra- 
pher, “that Mr. Brassey unsuccessfully tendered for 
works to the amount of nearly £150,000,000. In 
speaking of this investigation of schemes, one of Mr. 
Brassey’s agents observes, ‘This forms a most inte- 
resting part of our experience, as it has occupied 
almost half of our lives.’”’ 

It is usually supposed that a “successful” man 
must be a cold, isolated sort of being, spinning out 
his selfish plans as a worm his cocoon, all alone, and 
without any need of aid, or even of that more deli- 
cate aid that lies in friendly sympathy—his wisdom 
all calculation, and his foresight only the sum total 
of his distrusts. Mr. Brassey in his own person 
gives the lie to this sort of thing. He was very 
clear in his judgments; but one element of his 
success lay in perceiving and in giving to the 
judgments of others the peculiar weight which 
might safely be attached to them. ‘The respect and 
value which to the end he gave to the opinions of 
others, indeed, is very remarkable in a man who had 
gained such unwonted success, It is surprising, but 
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it is equally significant, to read :—*“Mr. Brassey 
was not only a very warm and affectionate friend, 
but he was extremely solicitous to have the approval 
of his intimate friends in the works he undertook. 


This remark applies especially to Mr. Locke, the. 


well-known engineer, the patron, fellow-labourer, 
and most intimate friend of Mr. Brassey’s middle 
life; and to Mr. Wagstaff, his legal adviser and 
executor, and the genial companion of his later 
years. To the latter gentleman he would write 
almost every day, and sometimes twice a day, 
telling him what he had done, seeking his approval, 
and asking his advice.” 

And it was a beautiful trait in his character, 
although quite consistent with all we have seen of. 
him, that he should judge himself and those closely 


connected with him far more severely than he: 


judged others. The thing is so rare, that we can 
hardly agree with his son—who, however, is well 
entitled to speak on such a matter—as being a fault 
in his character. His son writes thus on this 
point :— 

“Tf there be a blemish in one who was as free 
from faults as it seems possible to frail human 
nature, I would say that hesitation to condemn 
openly those errors of others, of which he was 
perfectly sensible, and which inwardly he judged 
with the severity which they deserved, was one of 
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the few defects of his character. An incapability 
of refusing a request, or rejecting a proposal, 
strongly urged by others, was a defect in his 
character as a man of business, and the principal 
cause of the greatest disasters which he experienced. 
He seldom formed a wrong judgment upon the 
merits of any business proposed for his acceptance ; 
but he was often induced by others to enter into 
engagements which he believed ab initio to involve 
excessive risk, or be fraught with disaster. Akin to 
this defect of character, there was another peculiarity. 
He would often approve and expressly commend that 
in others which, if done by the members of his own 
family, he would disapprove and oppose.” 

He was never hurried, never flurried; and _ his 
economy of time was such, that, in one sense, he 
never lost a moment, and yet he never left a letter 
unanswered, however humble the writer of it. 
When in Scotland for the shooting season, his son 
tells how a bag containing writing materials and a 
budget of letters to be answered, always accompanied 
the luncheon-basket. After a short walk on the 
moor, he would scréen himself behind a stone wall, 
or retire to some shepherd’s hut, and there proceed 
to write his letters with the same method and 
diligence which he would have employed in an office 
in London. In this, of course, he was much helped 


by a wonderful memory. 
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Sir A. Helps says: «He was one of the greatest 
letter-writers ever known. Retaining in his mind 
all he had to write about, he was ready at any halt 
in his innumerable journeys, if it were only a halt 
of a quarter. of an hour at a railway station, to sit 
down and write several letters, generally of the 
clearest and most distinct nature, embodying all 
the requisite facts and circumstances. This master- 
ful memory would never have been attained if Mr. 
Brassey had been one of those persons who weakly, 
as I think it, rely on notes, or written materials of 
any kind, in any matter where memory alone may 
be expected and encouraged to do the work,” 

Then he was always ready to listen with patience 
to a recital of grievances from the lowliest in his 
service, to take their point of view, and to reason 
matters out with them calmly. This more than 
almost aught else it doubtless was, which led his 
work-people to entertain such peculiar respect for 
him, that one of his agents says, “they seemed to 
enter into a higher atmosphere in his presence.” 
And it was quite customary for them, in his regular 
visits to the « workings,” to get up little demonstra- 
tions of welcome,—evergreens and other things of 
that sort being taken advantage of when they were 
available. 

But in spite of his attachment to his work-people, 
and his reluctance to part with any of them,—a 
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great portion of his own work consisting in so 
“prospecting,” that this might not be necessary,— 
his broad sense of justice yet led him, as we have 
seen, to try, wherever he went abroad, to take 
advantage of native labour, and to improve the 
labourer; so that, in a certain sense, he was an 
educator as well as a worker. At first, a few 
labourers were taken on and trained till they could 
earn such wages as made them “ regard the English 
contractors as angels;” then more and more were 
taken on, till finally some of the works on the 
Continent were almost executed by native workers. 
The foreigners were thus made acquainted with new 
tools, and the method of using them; they were 
taught new forms of labour, and the benefits of 
organization; they were paid regularly, and soon 
received double, and even treble, what they had 
éver before earned. At first, for example, the 
Frenchman’s work was found to be worth only two 
francs a day, while the English laboure= could earn 
four francs and a half. In time, however, the 
Frenchman’s work became worth four franes a day ; 
and speedily the French labourer, on French ground, 
took the place of the English labourers, who were 
transported elsewhere. The same process was 
essentially repeated in Italy, in Denmark, and other 
countries where Mr. Brassey had contracts. 

Sir Arthur Helps well says, that “in carrying out 
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works in foreign countries, great benefit has accrued 
both to these countries themselves, and to the country 
in which these projects originated, from the works 
being confided to contractors who carried hither and 
thither bands of skilful workmen ; and who, in- 
directly, brought much profit to the mother country, 
while gradually they instructed the natives of other 
countries in skilled labour and made them more 
useful citizens than they were before. There are 
some parts of Europe where the condition of the 
whole labouring population has been permanently 
raised by the introduction of British skill and British 
labour in the execution of a particular work. And 
this could hardly have been the case, or at any rate 
would not so soon have been the case, but for 
the presence of the British contractor and his ac- 
companying army of skilled workmen.” 

In truth, the enterprises in Australia and in the 
Argentine Republic were distinctly recognised as 
being on one side colonising efforts. In the case of 
the Argentine Railway, the Government put the 
company in possession of one league of land on each 
side of the line throughout its entire extent, subject 
to the one condition of the land being peopled; and 
the contractors accepted from the railway company 
one half of these lands in part payment of the con- 
tract price. 

Mr. Brassey’s English navyvies were thus the 
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pioneers of improvement in the numerous countries 
to which his contracts extended, and the record of 
his enterprises forms a very trustworthy report on 
the comparative value of national labour. With 
nations as with individuals, Mr. Brassey soon found 
out that each one had a “speciality,” and he was in- 
clined to keep them to it. He found that those who 
came from hill regions were the hardiest and the best 
workers. The Piedmontese proved themselves spe- 
cially good workmen. “For cutting rock,” says 
Mr. Jones, who had much experience, “the right 
man is a Piedmontese. He will do the work cheaper 
than an English miner. He is hardy, vigorous, 
and a stout mountaineer; he lives well, and his 
muscular development is good.” The Neapolitans 
came in bands of thousands, but refused to take 
heavy work. The Germans were discovered to have 
less endurance than the French—a statement which 
will seem somewhat strange to many in this country, 
who believe that the war decided that point to the 
contrary. The Germans employed by Mr. Brassey 
were, however, Bavarians. The Belgians were good 
workmen, but, like the rest of the world, were 
greatly behind the English in several processes of 
work. Mr. Hawkshaw’s opinion on the relative 
value of unskilled labour in foreign countries may be 
striking at first, but all Mr. Brassey experienced 
seemed to confirm it. He says :—“I have arrived 
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at the conclusion that its cost is much the same jn 
all. I have had personal experience in South 
America, in Russia, and in Holland, as well as in 
my own country ; and as consulting engineer to some 
of the Indian and other foreign railways, I am pretty 
well acquainted with the value of Hindoo and other 
labour, and though an English labourer will do a 
larger amount of work than a Creole or Hindoo, yet 
you have to pay them proportionately higher wages, 
Dutch labourers are, I think, as good as English, or 
nearly 0; and Russian workmen are docile and 
easily taught, and readily adopt any method shown 
to them to be better than their own.” During the 
construction of the Danish railways, the Danes were 
found to be a very superior class of workmen—steady, 
plodding men, working long hours but not perform- 
ing more work than English labourers. Mr. Brassey’s 
agent found the engineers over-educated, and con- 
cluded that the effect of this was a want of decisive- 
ness. It is said to be the same in the north of 
Germany. “They want always to inquire and to 
investigate, and they never come to a result.” In 
mining, the English, on the whole, have always 
borne the palm from all others, 

In this way Mr, Brassey was, as we have said, a 
teacher. He showed the various peoples amongst 
whom he executed public works the best methods 
and tools, led them to show what they could excel in, 
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and so to stir up others. He'sowed the seeds of a 
noble emulation as to labour wherever he went, and 
always left real benefits behind him in the shape of 
fresh knowledge and enlarged capacity. The socio- 
economic value of his enterprises, so looked at, can 
hardly be over-estimated : indeed, he led the way in 
organizing this form of labour, and in this respect 
has not only a claim to national, but to world-wide 
gratitude. If that man deserves a blessing who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, then surely he is equally entitled to 
gratitude and honour who teaches men how they 
can earn four francs instead of two—in works, too, 
wherein all alike have an interest. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Brassey showed 
some narrowness of sympathy in not subscribing 
largely to public objects and public charities. It 
was not his way to advertise himself; but it is 
estimated that in the course of his life he gave away 
for good purposes close on half a million; and in 
most of the cases where he gave he knew the whole 
circumstances. His charity had at least one virtue, 
it began at home, if it did not run to wide circles ; 
and, looking at the whole spirit of his life, it cannot 
surely be said that he was ungenerous or un- 
charitable. 

As Mr. Brassey’s business increased, the greater 
demand was necessarily made upon his time by 
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foreign journeys; and the exposures incident to 
these, more than anything else, told upon his con- 
stitution. When at Paris, in 1867, partly on busi- 
ness and partly to visit the Exhibition, he was seized 
with illness, and obliged to postpone his departure. 
He was never the same man after that; but, with 
the indomitable spirit that had made him, when first 
stricken with paralysis some years before, pull him- 
self over narrow planks, and other perilous passage- 
ways, to inspect the works on which he was engaged, 
he still went through almost his old amount of 
labour, and moved about from place to place as was 
his wont. In October of the same year he was on 
the Continent, in connection with the Lemberg and 
Fél Railways,—the opening of which last unfor- 
tunately proved a failure. One engine after another 
broke down, and he was exposed for hours to the 
cold and wet. He was seized with bronchitis, and it 
was with difficulty that he got to Turin to ‘procure 
proper medical advice. There, nothing would dissuade 
him from going on to Venice ; and when he reached 
Venice the fever was at its height. In November, 
he was conveyed by slow stages to England ; but in 
the September following he had another stroke of 
paralysis, —after which, however, he managed for a 
time to move about a little, and to transact his busi- 
ness. Some striking testimonies to the love he 
inspired were given then, 
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“Many who had served him in foreign countries 
and at home came from great distances, solely for 
the chance of seeing once more their old master 
whom they loved so much. They were men of all 
classes—humble navvies as well as trusted agents. 
They would not intrude upon his illness, but would 
solicit to be allowed to stand in the hall, and would 
wait for hours there in the hope of seeing Mr. 
Brassey borne to his carriage, and getting once more 
from him a shake of the hand or the slightest sign of 
friendly recognition.” 

The air of Hastings, where he settled, was favour- 
able; but the disease had taken too deep hold; and, 
after much suffering, he died on December 8th, 1870. 
One of the few men who have realised great wealth 
without suspicion of meanness attaching to his 
methods, Thomas Brassey deserves to be kept 
before the eyes of enterprising Englishmen. 

To a stern integrity and the highest principle, he 
added great tact, patience, trustfulness, and generosity 
—one of those men who seldom appear in any gene- 
ration, and who, when they do, are in their own person 
almost sufficient to revive the lapsing faith in the 
unpretending truthfulness and goodness of human 


nature. 


Vi 
WILLIAM BURNS, THE MISSIONARY. 


PERHAPS the most impressive of the early 

recollections of the present writer is his being 
taken one Thursday evening to a revival service in 
one of the Free churches of his native place, which 
he need not identify further than to say that it is on 
the north-east coast of Scotland. He can still 
clearly recall the subdued silence, the earnest and 
anxious hush of expectation which seemed to hover 
over the crowded assemblage, only broken now and 
then by fresh groups eagerly pressing in, and the 
whispers consequent on the difficulty of their 
finding seats, or indeed in some cases so much 
as scrimp standing room. Ordinary working clothes 
were here and there visible both on men and 
women, though, to the. credit of the working-women 
be it said, they had mostly found time since the 
hour of ceasing from work to give just that hurried 
touch to their dress which bespeaks a reverent sense 
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of fitness and propriety, often in the result imparting 
to a week-day service so much impressiveness and 
character. The whole aspect of the congregation 
told that something unusual, something extraordi- 
nary, had drawn them together. At length, amid a 
yet deeper hush, the preacher with difficulty, but 
with a smile on his countenance, made his way to 
the pulpit. The face was young, but deeply lined, 
and even sad; nevertheless a subdued joy spoke 
through the clear light of the dark eyes. The 
somewhat long mouth expressed a peculiar firmness, 
and yet told of gentlest tenderness and simplicity as 
of childhood. It was with some slight shade of dis- 
appointment that the ear first caught the preacher’s 
tones. The voice was strong and piercing, but 
somewhat harsh. One felt at first that it was not a 
voice to win so much as to warn; and as it sounded 
on through the earnest measure of the twenty-third 
paraphrase,— 


*‘ To, former scenes predicted once 


Conspicuous rise to view,’’— 
a kind of tremor involuntarily shot and thrilled 
through one. For the voice was but a medium which 
the intense conviction and fiery energy of the 
speaker moulded to their service; and before the 
first prayer had risen, like a series of articulate 
sighs, from the preacher’s heart, one was convinced 
that there was something in this man far higher 
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than eloquence, or the lighter attractions that accrue 
to a preacher from mere gifts of nature, however 
valuable these may be in themselves. The sermon, 
so far as we can recollect it, was remarkable neither 
for intellectual force, nor for skill of delivery: it 
was a series of simple appeals sent from a heart 
filled with the joy of a complete belief in the 
efficacy of the grace imparted to it, and possessed. 
with but one purpose—the desire to awaken others 
to a sense of sin, and to the bliss that awaited them 
in sharing a like experience: Though he did not 
make strict reference to the facts of his own religious 
experience, the whole discourse was a revelation of 
the inner life, spoken directly out of the depths of 
the soul, serene in its full assurance of glad com- 
munion with the Divine. Before the service was 
closed, the preacher intimated that another meeting 
would take place after a short interval. Many to 
make sure of their places sat still, and thus the 
services often went on far into the night; the 
hearers sometimes getting subject to excitement and 
to prostrations, amid all which the preacher himself 


remained calm, self-collected, and able to minister: 


to the needs both of mind and body. Having heard 
so much of what had taken place at these belated 
meetings elsewhere, it was with some slight depres- 
sion in the sense of his own importance that the 
hoy-listener of these days had to take the proffered 
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hand and walk home, not without some strange 
thoughts on what he had seen and heard. 

And, as the general picture abides with him thus, 
it is not to be wondered at that the figure of the 
preacher, never seen again, should remain in his 
memory with a peculiar fragrance. William Burns, 
once heard, was scarcely to be forgotten. But 
added to the impression then made, while the 
mind was young and susceptible, there came on the 
recurrent wave of common report and conversation, 
continual hints of his brave deeds and wondrous 
conquests elsewhere—near at home and in far- 
distant lands. or his native country was not the 
limit of his field of action, though, perhaps all 
unconsciously, he obeyed to the letter. the apostolic 
command to preach the Gospel, beginning at Jeru- 
salem—the first great awakening under his hand 
having taken place at Kilsyth, a small parish in the 
west of Scotland, where he was brought up, and 
where his father ministered. Kilsyth proved the 
centre of the wide field of that religious revival 
which flashed over Scotland in 1839-41, in which 
the names of Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, James 
Hamilton, and John Milne of Perth, were intimately 
associated with that of Mr. Burns. From the very 
outset, however, Mr. Burns seems to have regarded 
himself as being disqualified for the regular routine 
of a pastorate, though he never failed to estimate 
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faithful work in that kind at its true value. He 
very early found out that his line was that of the 
missionary pioneer—the Christian backwoodsman, 
slowly and by dint of sublime patience hewing down 
great obstacles. Having effected a clearance, into 
which others could enter, he moved on to a new 
position. Never hasting, never resting, he opened 
up new paths, not only in the outlying wildernesses 
of the large towns of his native country—in Dundee, 
in Aberdeen, in Edinburgh, in Dublin, and in 
Newcastle—but among the Roman Catholics of 
Canada, and the materialised, prejudiced crowds of 
inland China. The peculiar consistency with which 
his life, in its singleness and simplicity devoted to 
one great object, reveals itself through the exception- 
ally varied circumstances in which it was cast, gives 
to it a rare significance and claim to attention. 
And this attention is rewarded by a series of inci- 
dents almost equal in interest to anything to be 
found in a modern novel. : 

In the case of William Burns we discover a com- 
mixture of elements very seldom found in men 
destined to become religious enthusiasts. He was, 
first of all, essentially healthy. His constitution 
was excellent. While a youth, he was fond of all 
outdoor sports, and promised to turn out a “ mighty 
hunter, rather than a deep student bearing the pale 
hue of thought.” Even then we discover a second 
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quality in him—a determination to realise what he 
has purposed ; a will to carry out, at the cost of vast 
effort, whatever the mind has planned. May we 
not trace something of prophetic embryo in the trait 
thus happily presented, “He was famous for lifting 
up his axe upon the thick trees, at one time clearing 
the whole precincts of the superfluous growth of 
years by his unaided strength”? In addition, we 
note a peculiar sincerity, which never allowed him 
to show himself influenced by any impression or 
idea unless he was in the fullest sense possessed by 
it. Whatever was to really influence him must 
speak to his whole being—at once to its heights and 
to its depths. 

And behind all the influences fitted to transform 
the active, healthy boy into a strong, thoughtful 
man, there were traditions tending to direct his 
sympathies very powerfully into one channel. The 
Burnses, like the Bonars, had for generations been 
ministers—the name savoured of the Church—it 
had, as it were, an odour of ecclesiastical association, 
even of sanctity. The sentiment of reverence for 
the pastoral office is strong in Scotland,—more so, 
perhaps, than in any other country in Europe; for 
the affectionate neighbourliness in which the minis- 
ters have always, save in what Mrs. Oliphant very 
neatly calls the “periods of decadence,” been 
careful to stand with the “common people,” has led 
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to a familiarity which has in nowise bred contempt. 
- Respectable people, though poor, may aim at 
making their sons ministers; and they work and 
scrape and save through weary years with no end in 
view save this,—that their boys may some day stand 
in a pulpit. And if this feeling is powerful among 
the people generally, it exists in a concentrated 
form in the manse itself, out of which a son or two 
usually pass to College and to Divinity Hall, to 
succeed the father or to find a charge elsewhere. 
Numbers of these, when they are in the middle 
of their studies, change their “destination” under 
various influences;—new views, lack of speaking 
power, and such like,—and take to the law or medi- 
cine, to literature or politics. In this we may have 
an explanation of the fact, which is undoubted, that 
a very large proportion of distinguished Scotchmen 
in all departments have come out of the manse. 
And, as has been well said, it is a good home to 
come out of. There is culture without ostentation ; 
charitableness without patronage ; and a recognised 
status, which gives equality with the landed gentry, 
without any way issuing in harsh condescension 
towards the lower orders. And to all these advan- 
tages, the home of the Burnses added that of 
peculiar earnestness and devotion. In the midst of 


Moderatism the Burnses had been witnesses. They 


had always been staunch Evangelicals; and William 
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Burns’s father was as staunch as any of his prede- 
cessors. A better medium for a boy to grow up in 
can hardly be conceived than that which we are 
made acquainted with in this passage, from the 
eloquent pen of Dr. Islay Burns, his brother’s 
biographer, now, alas! also gone from us :— 

«The village of Kilsyth, situated about twelve 
miles east of Glasgow, at the foot of an undulating 
range of picturesque green hills, the gentler con- 
tinuation of the more rugged Campsie Fells, contains 
a mixed population of handloom weavers, colliers, 
and shopkeepers, which numbered at that time about 
3,000 souls, and formed the centre of a parish which 
in its landward part contained about 2,000 more. 
Here the wheels of life moved more swiftly. There 
was a greater stir of mind, greater variety of in- 
terests, greater impetus and force of existence every 
way, intellectual, moral, social. The chatting groups 
in the market-place and at the street corners, the 
merry song often sustained in full chorus, blending 
with the sound of the shuttle in the long loom- 
shops, the keen party politics and the strong and 
even bitter denominational sympathies, the eager 
and sometimes little-ceremonious canvassings of 
ministers and sermons, the collisions and mutual 
jealousies of class and class, with all the other well- 
known incidents of a south-country weaving village 
in the neighbourhood of a great industrial and com- 
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mercial centre, formed altogether a scene in strong 
contrast to the still life of our former home [at Dun, 
in Forfarshire]. . . . Here, in the manse, our second 
home was established, and our deepest and most 
home affections nurtured. It was to us a sacred and 
blessed spot in every sense ; full of quiet pleasures, 
healthy activities, and gentle charities—a manse 
home, and a manse home of the best type, in which 
cheerful piety, quiet thoughtfulness, and a modest 
and reverent dignity of speech and carriage, formed 
together the purest element in which a young life 
could develop itself and receive its first impressions 
of truth and duty. Here of course, as elsewhere, it 
was the parent that made the home, and in this 
respect I think we were happy beyond the lot of 
most. Our father, gentle, reverend, gracious, full 
of kind thoughts, devout affections, and fresh genial 
sympathies,—serious without moroseness, cheerful 
and sometimes even gay without lightness, zealous, 
diligent, conscientious without a touch of impetuous 
haste, and carrying about with him withal an atmo- 
sphere of calm repose, and staid, measured dignity, 
which in these bustling days is become increasingly 
rare,—he was the very model of a type of the Chris- 
tian pastorate which is fast passing away; the father 
alike and the friend of his whole parish, and the 
loving centre of everything kind and good and true 
that is passing within its bounds, To him our mother 
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was in some respects the direct counterpart. Of a 
nimble buoyant active frame, alike of body and 
mind, she was all light and life and motion, and 
was as it were the glad sunshine and bright angel 
of a home which had been otherwise too still and 
sombre, ©. 7 .)ars She seemed made, if any one ever 
was, to make home and home duties happy. Herself 
the very soul of springy activity and elastic cheer- 
fulness, she kept all around her alive and stirring ; 
while by the infection of her own blithesome and 
courageous spirit, labour became light and duty 
pleasant. .... From her lips and at her knees 
we learned our earliest lessons of truth, and in her 
voice and face first traced, as in a clear mirror, the 
lineaments of that gentle and loving godliness which 
hath promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 

So far, too, as education was concerned, it was 
lucky for William Burns that Kilsyth had for parish 
schoolmaster such a man as the Rev. Alexander 
Salmon, one of the first of Scottish schoolmasters to 
adopt the more improved methods of tuition—to 
drop the ferula, and endeavour to draw on his pupils 
by sweet persuasiveness, instead of driving and 
punishing them. William Burns was a boy that 
might be drawn but never driven. Salmon found 
his best side, and he made good progress; but “his 
thoughts were still all outward, and his highest 
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ambition and declared, resolution was to be a country 
farmer, like the fathers of most of his school com- 
| panions and friends.” 

However, under the advice of a tateeaed uncle, 
he was sent to the grammar school of Aberdeen, 
where Dr. Melvin, the brightest pedagogic light in 
the Scotland of these days, was rector. Melvin was 
the Arnold of Scotland—a man of most minute 
scholarship, who yet could interest boys and make 
them love their studies. William Burns was so 
drawn by Melvin that he soon stood at the head of 
his classes and was a great favourite. The practical 
result was that in leaving the grammar school he 
obtained a bursary, or small fellowship, and studied 
for two years at the University of Aberdeen with 
very marked success. 

It might have been expected that a boy brought 
up in the atmosphere William Burns had been, 
would at an early stage have declared for the church 
without a moment’s hesitation. But he didnot. He 
had made up his mind for anything but that. Of 
all the family, he had up to this time given least 
evidence of religious experience. He is full of 
gaiety and good spirits, and fancies, in spite of all 
he has seen at home, that religion is somewhat 
gloomy and the teaching of it not by any means a 
cheerful business. To the sorrow of his brothers 
and sisters, he was fain to slip out when extra re- 
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ligious services were going on, and always vehemently 
rejected the idea of being ‘‘a minister.” He decides 
to be a lawyer, a solicitor, or “ writer,” as it is com- 
monly called in Scotland, because, as he urges, “he 


? and, while 


saw lawyers rich and with fine houses ;’ 
yet in his seventeenth year, he goes to Edinburgh to 
serve in the office of a relative—a writer to the 
signet—till such time as he could be formally ap- 
prenticed. His brother tells us that, * seeing him 
leave home in this spirit, the inmates of Kilsyth 
manse mourned over him as one going to be ‘bound’ 
to the world.” 
One of his college certificates, necessary to the 
formality of indenture, was delayed. The miscarry- 
‘ing of that certificate seems to have been providen- 
tial; for there is no doubt that if William Burns 
had once been “bound” to the law he would have 
stuck to it at least till his legal engagement was ful- 
filled. But now the seeds ‘of religious impression, 
which had been quietly sown in the manse of © 
Kilsyth, suddenly struck root; and he surprises his 
family by unexpectedly appearing at home after a 
walk on foot of thirty-six miles, and composedly 
giving them the information that he has changed his 
mind, and is “to be a minister, after all”’ As soon 
as such arrangements can be made, he sets about 
resuming his studies, goes to Aberdeen, and is almost 
indefatigable, then enters the Divinity Hall at Glas- 
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gow, and is licensed to preach in 1839. Thereafter, 
we see all the various faculties of mind and body 
called into willing service for one object. The 
preaching of the Gospel is his aim in life, and all 
his strength of body and faculties of mind are hence- 
forth to be consecrated. There was no reservation, 
no sense of in any way compounding with himself , 
for the loss of any pleasure. Was it active exercise 
he needed now, as before he had found it in fishing 
and in hunting? That, too, the preaching of the 
cross provided the means for fitly satisfying. Asa 
true missionary he had to be a “ fisher of men ;”’ he 
had to hunt after great evils and to slay them. As 
a result, we find in his life a severe completeness 
which is but seldom met with in times of such con- 
flict and division as ours. Some little of this may 
perhaps be owing to the unwavering assurance with 
which he accepted the Calvinistic doctrines, but cer- 
tainly more is due to the practical consecration of 
heart and will to what he recognised as being God’s 
purpose towards him. What the Lord would have 
him to do was the standard by which ‘the web of 
William Burns’s life was wrought, and therefore we 
feel it to be quite unnecessary either to justify the 
peculiar doctrines he held, or to apologise for them. - 
His life is its own justification, and for this end we 
must now cull as best we can a few of the more 
prominent facts of his missionary career, lest we 
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should be thought only to magnify our own early 
impressions. 

Even whilst he was still a student the passion for 
missionary work took possession of him. He was _ 
one of the most active members of the. College 
Missionary Association, and had not finished his 
studies when he set about preparing for missionary, 
work, and offered himself for service in Hindostan. 
He did not get an answer for a considerable time, 
during which period Providence shaped his course 
in other directions. When the acceptance of his 
offer did at last reach him, he had to forego it, being 
pledged to the fulfilment of another duty. He had 
entered on his first stated work at Dundee, in April, 
1839, where he was to fill the place of the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Cheyne, who was compelled to go to the Holy 
Land, in ill-health. Clearly it was a severe trial for 
a young man of twenty-five to take the position of 
shepherd to a flock that had from day to day been 
fed by such a one as Robert Murray M‘Cheyne. 
Mr. Burns’s biographer writes: “I have heard old 
members of the congregation tell how their hearts 
trembled for him, when they saw what seemed to 
them a mere stripling standing in the place of one 
whom they so revered and honoured, and how almost 
at the first sound of his voice, as he led with such 
deep-toned spirituality and power the prayers of the 
sanctuary, their fears vanished, and they scemed 
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only to hear the sound of the Master’s feet behind 


> Trust in himself was.at no moment subse- 


him.’ 
quent to his conversion characteristic of Mr. Burns ; 
but this position, with its awful trust and great 
requirement, seems at the very outset to have carried. 
“him with deep self-abasement to the throne of grace, 
and to have decisively confirmed in him as a habit 
what was certainly the main tendency of his life— 
continual self-humiliation and prayerful consecration 
of all he had to God. ‘Feeling in the depths of 
his soul that without Christ he could do nothing, but 
that through His Grace strengthening him he could 
do all things; there did not, after all, seem to him 
so much difference in point of mere difficulty be- 
tween one duty and another. Without the imme- 
diate presence and realised help of his Divine Master 
he could not speak even to a handful of little children 
in a Sunday-school ; with that presence and help he 
could stand unabashed before the mightiest and the 
wisest in the world.” 

Under Mr. Burns’s earnest ministrations, Mr. 
M‘Cheyne’s congregation were stirred to still deeper 
religious experiences than they had known; and, on 
the return of’ their own pastor, Mr. Burns, having 
given the impetus, was glad to find himself free to 
enter on a wider campaign. He always regarded his 
experiences in Dundee as having admirably prepared 
him for the part he was to take in the great awaken- 
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ing which followed; and there is something signifi- 
cant in the circumstance that he was led to go from 
Dundee to Kilsyth—there to begin the work. His 
brother tells us that there was in his whole style and 
manner at that time, as afterwards, “a dramatic 
vividness and energy, which reminded one of what 
we read of in Whitfield; a vividness and energy, 
however, which in my brother’s case was not in any 
measure due to a graphic poetic fancy, but simply to 
an intense and awful realisation of eternal truths. . 

One instance of this intense and uncontrollable 
emotion I vividly remember. In urging sinners to 
an immediate closing with Christ in the offers of 
grace, he had made use of the obvious and very 
common figure of a life-boat bringing hope and 
deliverance to the side of a foundering vessel ; when 
in developing the idea and dwelling upon it, the 
whole scene seemed to pass in living reality before 
his eyes—the doomed bark rolling helplessly amid 
the wild waves, and rapidly settling down, the 
crouching, trembling throng clinging to the gun- 
wale, and the light buoyant skiff leaping up towards 
them amid the blinding spray, so near that they 
might almost touch it; and as he saw them still 
hesitating and wasting in fatal inaction the last 
moments of opportunity, he cried aloud, as one 
might do from the summit of a neighbouring head- 
land on the shore—‘ Are you in? are youin? Flee 
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for refuge to lay hold of the Bee set before you; 
now, or never ! My 
From Kilsyth he went to Perth, Dundee, Abend 

and other towns, where precisely the same thing was 
gone through. Tle itinerated in the highlands, 

where, as was to be expected, his preaching produced 
great effects. « Amidst these solemn scenes, Mr. 

Burns himself remained, in a most remarkable 
manner, calm and self-possessed. The great objects 
of faith which so mightily moved his soul, seemed to 
tranquillise, whilst they solemnised and stirred him, 

so that he moved from day to day in an. element 
rather only of holy and exalted feeling than of ex- 

citement in the ordinary sense of the term. At the 

close of the most exhausting day of apparently 

exciting labour, his sleep would be as deep and soft 
as that of a child, and he arose for the next day’s 
toil fresh and joyful, as a strong man to run his 
race.” 

"And thus he preached and spoke and visited - 
almost without intermission. After his evening 
services, his room would be crowded with anxious 
inquirers, to each of whom he spoke a quiet, com- 

posed, and satisfying word. Not unfrequently he 
was thus employed until after midnight. Neverthe- 
less, occasionally the sun does withdraw from the sky 
of his faith, and only stray stars are seen in the gults 
of doubt and self-distrust. Indeed, in several in- 
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stances he frankly tells his hearers that to-day he 
has no message to them. ‘He spoke, apparently 
could speak, only what he felt, and that only while 
he felt it, and so far as he felt it. He must utter the 
very present experience and conviction of his soul, 
or be silent altogether. Out of the abundance of the 
heart alone could his mouth speak. The declaration 
of a mere intellectual belief, or remembered convic- 
tion of the past, seemed to him a mockery and almost 
a falsehood.” It was sincerity, this sense of speak- 
ing only what was immediately realised in his own 
soul, that gave him such power over the masses. 
“JT never thought,” exclaimed a strong, careless 
man, who had heard him, “to have been so ‘much 
affected ; it is surely something altogether unearthly 
that has come to the town.” This was the inward 
confession of many who before had led gross and un- 
worthy lives. 

Wherever Mr. Burns went—in the steamer,. on 
his walk, or in private society —he had but one 
object: to bear witness to the love of Christ. Some- 
times, indeed, one cannot help feeling that his words 
are a little out of season, and that only the sheer 
devotion and earnestness of the man kept them from 
being injurious, which, however, they never were. 
When walking on the Links (at Aberdeen) he meets 
some poor lads, and cannot leave them till he has 
prayed with them among the sandbanks. At another 
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time in the highlands he breakfasted with two 
young men bent on a fishing expedition, who, as he 
says, seemed to eye him suspiciously with his black 
clothes and white neck-cloth. ‘They took care to 
allow me to begin breakfast before them, as I thought, 
in order that I might not ask a blessing aloud. 
When leaving them, I said ‘I am a fisher too.’ 
They looked grave, and one of them said, ‘Oh! a 
fisher of men, I suppose.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ but, lke 
other fishers, we have often to complain of a bad 
season.’ They smiled, and so we parted.” 

From first to last he preferred walking to any con- 
veyance—in Scotland and Ireland, as in Canada and 
interior China—because it allowed him to speak a 
word in season, or out of season, to those he met ; 
and often these accidental meetings hallowed his 
journey. Yet of all men who engaged in such work, 
and saw abounding evidences of the fruit of their 
labours, he is the least sanguine. He always rates 
results at their very lowest. His sincerity and his 
humility combined to produce this effect, and never 
allowed him to be unduly led away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, even when large audiences around 
him seemed in the swoons of conversion. 

Springing out of this same quality, we find in 
Mr. Burns a remarkable self- composure, which 
enables him at a crisis, or in a moment of special 
peril, to say the right word or do the right thing, 
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with a prudence almost worthy of a diplomat. In- 
asmuch as his efforts in Scotland had not met with 
direct opposition—for an attempt to influence the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen against him quite failed of 
its result — there was not so much room for the 
display of this quality as afterwards appears when he 
goes among more thorough strangers. ‘There is 
‘something inexpressibly touching in his experiences 
at Newcastle, where he sallies forth into the streets 
at midnight with a bundle of the ‘“ Plain Sentences” 
under his arm to meet with rudest rebuffs and 
insults. But it is not till he goes to Ireland that his 
metal is severely tried in this respect. Against the 
advices of his friends, he lifts up his voice in the 
street, catling the people to repentance, and after 
being knocked off the chair on which he stood, 
rudely hustled about, and his clothes torn, so im- 
proves the occasion as to get a quiet hearing, when 
the police, fearing another outbreak, insisted ‘that 
he should be silent and cross the river in the ferry- 
boat; for if you attempt to go back along the 
quay,’ they said, ‘ we will not be answerable for your 
life.’ ‘But I cannot pay for the ferry-boat.’, ‘It 
will cost you only a halfpenny.’ ‘But I have no 
halfpenny,’ he replied. ‘Here is one for you,’ said 
a good-natured policeman. Accordingly Mr. Burns 
stepped into the boat, and holding up the halfpenny, 
he cried out to the people on shore, ‘See, my 
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friends, I have got a free passage. In like manner 
you may haye a free Gospel, a free forgiveness of all 
your sins, a free passage to the kingdom of heaven 
—without money and without price.’? And then he 
proceeded to deliver a message to the persons who 
were crossing with him in the boat.” 
As was almost to be expected, Mr. Burns, in 1848, 
threw in his lot with the Free Church of Scotland : 
and in 1844 he received an invitation to go on an 
Evangelistic mission to Canada, where his expe- 
riences proved to be of a most mixed character. He 
did great good among the soldiers stationed there— 
the men who afterwards became the heroes of 
Balaclava “went home to their barracks, after 
hearing him preach, every man of them less or more 
affected ;” but he suffered sorely at the hands of the 
Romanists. He was even pelted with stones when | 
preaching on the street. “A few of the 93rd | 
rushed through the crowd, and one in anxiety, 
looking at his bleeding cheek, said, ‘What's this ? 
what’s this?’ Smiling, he replied, ‘Never mind, 
it’s only a few scars in the Master’s service !’” 
Another time “an Irish voice from the outside 
interrupted him, shouting clear over all the din, 
‘The Devil’s dead!’ <A great laugh followed. 
When it hushed, William struck in with a plaintive 
voice, ‘Ah, then, you are a poor fatherless child!’ 
This raised a laugh in his favour, and under cover 
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of it he was enabled to proceed for a while. But he 
desisted as the first missionaries did, when the 
persecution became violent, and went to another 
eity.” 

- Mr. Burns remained about two years in Canada, — 
having during the whole period been in the midst 
of such work as has been described; and in Sep- 
tember, 1845, he reached Glasgow. Though still 
young comparatively, being only thirty-one, the 
thought and exposure had left marks upon him— 
he looked worn and aged, his voice had lost its finer 
tones through much preaching in the open air, and 
his mind and spirit were exhausted, as well as his 
body. But no sooner had he reached home than he 
was wishful for a new field of operations; and after 
a short period of evangelistic itineration throughout 
Scotland, he eagerly embraced a proposal made to 
him by the Presbyterian Church in England, 
through his old friend and classmate, James Hamil- 
ton, to go to China as their missionary. We are 
told that Dr. Hamilton’s letter was followed by one 
from Mrs. Barbour, in which she reminded him that 
in an address to the Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion, in Edinburgh, he had said to this effect, “ that 
when young men gave themselves to the Lord for 
the work of the ministry, they were not to prescribe 
to Him where their field of labour should be, but 
should be willing to go anywhere, ‘even to China.’ 
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I remember he smiled on reading this, and said he 
did not remember having said even to China, but 
went immediately and looked at the address and 
said, ‘Yes, it is—even to China.’” _ 

On being asked, at the meeting of Synod, when he 
would be ready to start, he answered with character- 
istic decision, ‘To-morrow ; I have everything with, 
me.” At once he abandoned the Gaelic, to which 
he had taken a liking and given some attention, and 
betook himself to the study of the Chinese. Landed 
in China, he was all eagerness for the work, and 
could scarcely forbear going out to the hedges and 
byeways before he had sufficiently mastered the 
tongue of the people. Morrison, Milne, and other mis- 
sionaries had already broken ground in China, and 
laid the foundations of a great missionary enterprise ; 
but from the peculiar relations in which the Chinese 
stood to Europeans, notwithstanding that they con- 
tinued to trade with them, and the fact of the Chinese 
kingdom itself being in a state of incipient division, 
the vast interior had been no more than touched. But 
in order that he might the more successfully apply 
himself to the study of the Chinese, William Burns 
settled for a time in Hong-Kong, ministering to a 
congregation there, and assiduously devoting himself 
to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes. 
He got on all the better, no doubt, that he himself 
was ranked among the poor. ‘While his spare 
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time and thoughts were given to his countrymen, 
his main strength and his whole heart were still 
with those in whose behalf he had come, and with 
whom, in the whole circumstances of his life, he 
more and more identified himself. Leaving the 
comfortable lodging in an European family, in 
which he had been at first received, he removed to a 
hired house of his own, in the midst of the native 
population, where he might bury himself out of 
sight with Chinese companions in a Chinese home. 
His mode of life there must have been a very 
humble one in the eyes even of his humbler 
neighbours, if one may judge from a significant 
incident, which he afterwards playfully told me. 
There had been some commotion in the neighbour- 
hood, in consequence of some petty robbery or other 
misdemeanour, and an excited crowd was passing 
before the door in eager pursuit of the culpmit. 
‘Oh, you needa’t look there,’ cried one from 
amongst the throng, ‘it is only a poor foreigner.” 
The routine of learning the language was felt to 
be somewhat irksome, though he showed all his 
wonted self-restraint. He passed his first fourteen 
months divided between such ministrations as we 
have spoken of, and systematic careful study. But 
once able to speak, he widened his circuits. “At 
his first starting from Hong-Kong he had character- 
istically ‘left his assistants to direct the boat to any 
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quarter,’ on the long extended coast, ‘they thought 
best,’ having ‘no other plan but that of making 
known the Gospel by tracts and speech, leaving all 
the rest, as well as this the greatest, to the gracious 
care of God.’ And so he went on from day to day 
in his work of faith and patience, passing on from 
village to village with the Divine message, which it 
was the joy of his life to declare, simply as the 
Unseen Hand of his Master seemed to open and 
point the way—now lingering for a while in one 
spot, now pressing rapidly on, as the Pillar of Cloud 
appeared to halt or to move onwards before him. 
As soon as he reached a village, he commenced to 
read his Bible aloud, say, under the shade of a tree, 
—soon the villagers began to gather, and he ex- 
plained to them the nature and object of the Gospel. 
Usually some one would ask him at meal -time 
where he was to eat? and he as usually partook of 
what was set before him by some hospitable villager. 
As evening approached, some one would offer him a 
night’s shelter; and thus he often went on from 
_ week to week; preaching the Word, and lacking 
nothing. Meanwhile, it was his lot almost wholly - 
‘to plough in hope, and to sow in hope,’—intensely 
longing for the fruit of souls, yet willing either to 
gather it with his own hands, or to sow the seeds of 
a harvest to be reaped by others.” 

In this manner, he went about incessantly from 
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place to place, “making proof of his ministry.” As 
he found it would be of service to him in penetrating 
to the interior, he adopted the Chinese dress as well 
as the Chinese mode of life—perhaps he felt, too, 
that there was “a certain charm in being entirely 
like to those. whose servant he desired to: be for 
Christ’s sake.” He sought no rest; in dry or rainy 
season he was on foot, “in journeyings: often,” and 
amid risks many. He was robbed and left almost 
naked over and over again. When in the mainland 
opposite Hong-Kong, “the thieves broke into his 
quarters, and while he was present helped themselves 
to clothes, books, and money as they pleased, leaving 
just enough garments for protection, and money to 
get back to Hong-Kong. One fellow had his hone, 
and. being puzzled to know its use, brought it to 
Mr. Burns to learn what it wag fit for, and was 
patiently taught the mode of sharpening a razor or 
knife on it.” 

Once, too, he is taken prisoner near Chaon-chow, 
and sent to the British Consul with a declaration, in 
which we find a full description of his person and 
doings, even to “the seven volumes of foreign 
books” and the “three sheet tracts” he has with 
him. Clearly Commissioner Yeh was not a little 
puzzled over this Pin-wei-lin. “I cannot but look 
upon it as exceedingly improper,” he writes, “that 
William Burns (admitting him to be an English- 
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man) should change his dress, shave his head, and, 
assuming the costume of the Chinese, penetrate into 
the interior in so irregular a manner. .... ‘Or can 
it be that a person, dressed in the garb and speaking 
the language of China, is really an Englishman, or 
may he not be falsely assuming that character to 
further some mischievous ends ?”’ (!) 

He was sometimes seized with doubts whether the 
Chinese in their present state were susceptible of 
those deep spiritual impressions which he longed to 
see again. But he never relaxed his efforts, and at 
last he gathered the first-fruits in joy and humility. 
He had at length secured the confidence of the 
people in many parts. Indeed, the influence he 
came finally to exert over them was very remark- 
able. “It was stated by one who knew him and his 
work in China well, that during the time of the 
insurgent movements in the Amoy district, when no 
other European could venture out among the rebels, 
he was free to go where he liked: ‘That’s the man 
of the Book,’ they would say; ‘he must not be 
touched.’ And once he had gone on one of his 
little tours, and as he did not come back for three 
weeks his friends began to be quite afraid about him, - 
when ‘he appeared fat and well, having been fed up 
by a tribe he had got such access to, that they 
would scarcely let him away.” 

He had very determined battles with idol-wor- 
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shippers; but in many instances his words were 
seeds: which in due time bore the good fruit of 
conversion, and the idols were put into the fire. 
He succeeded in forming several churches, which 
seem to have entertained toward him such feelings 
of love and simple devout longing as we may 
suppose the early Christians to have felt towards 
St. John. One of these addressed to him a, letter 
which is altogether apostolic in its holy simplicity, 
when he was in Scotland on a visit in 1854. At 
that time, “while his bodily presence was in 
Scotland, it was evident that his heart and more 
than half his thoughts were in China. He talked of 
Chinese scenes, sung Chinese hymns, recited far 
into the night Chinese chapters and psalms, and 
abounded in details of Chinese customs, traits, and 
ways of life, such as he seldom indulged in in his 
letters.” 
Shortly after his return to China, a proposal was 
made to him by Lord Panmure that he should take 
the office of Chaplain to the British Forces in the 
quarter where he was, with the usual rank and 
salary of a major in the army. But this offer he 
respectfully declined, on the ground that his connec- 
tion with the invading army would be remembered 
by the Chinese and prove prejudicial to the success 
of the higher ministry to which he had devoted his 
life. And this is only matched by his prudent 
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silence as to that journey to the rebel quarters prior 
to his appearance before Yeh, or by the skill of his 
representations on behalf of the native Christians 
when they were persecuted. He limited his own 
wants to barest necessities, and. gave up all his 
means for the sake of China—on one occasion 
sending home a whole year’s salary (£250) to send 
out another missionary. Even his relaxations were 
but earnest branches of his mission-work, and some 
of his literary efforts promise to become Chinese 
classics. He translated into that language the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “Peep of Day,” and the 
Scotch Psalms, besides many hymns and ‘little 
religious tales; and these are said to be master- 
pieces, for Mr. Burns was a scholar, and had exqui- 
site tact in seizing the genius of a language. 

In one of his expeditions he had got wet and had 
* eaught cold; to some extent it must be said through 
inattention to due requirements. He fell into a 
fever, and from it, in spite of his Chinese friends 
doing for him all that could be done, he never re- 
covered. Preaching the dying love of Christ to the 
Chinese assistants who surrounded his bedside, he 
passed away, in his fifty-third year, full of faith, 
"worn out by unremitting toil and self-denial. And 
when nearly all of his worldly property that re- 
mained was sent home and opened, amid the awe- 
struck silence of a youthful group, it bore decisive 
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witness to his apostolic life. A few sheets of Chinese 
printed matter, a Chinese and an English Bible, an 
old writing-case, one or two small books, a Chinese 
lantern, a single Chinese dress, and the blue flag of 
the ‘‘ Gospel boat,””—that was all. “Surely,” whis- 
pered one little one amid the hush, “surely he must 
have been very poor !” 


It were easy to find defects in such a character as 
that of William Burns. He had but little breadth ; 
he was void of esthetic sympathies. His mind was 
narrowed as though to wedge-like sharpness ; but it 
was so only that it might pierce. His narrowness 
he has in common with all those who have dedicated 
themselves to the kind of work he chose, and who 
have done it energetically and with any approach to 
success. He had little eye for beauty. Nature was 
as though a dead thing to him, save in the light of 
Christ glorified in man’s soul. It might sometimes 
in its highest points catch for him a reflected glow 
from the uplifted cross; but that was all. It is 
noticeable that, during his highland itinerancy, 
when he systematically kept a diary, he makes hardly 
a reference to the gorgeous scenery around him. He 
goes straight to his work with a noble candour that 
disarms all cayilling, His wholly unseltish life is 
that which gives softening and colour to his cha- 
racter, and those who may be somewhat repelled 
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from him by his doctrines will be drawn back to him 
by his deeds. . 
Intensity of character—a determination to com- 
pletely realise whatever he has planned—is the ‘per- 
yading characteristic of William Burns’s life. This 
is the point in which he most directly contrasts with 
James Hamilton, his early friend, with whom he is 
so closely identified. As Hamilton is sweet, winning, 
diffusive, gathering up wealth wherever he goes by 
the sunny, insinuating gladness of his nature; so 
William Burns, by his eager, never-resting intensity, 
sets everything aside that lies in his way, and, spurn- 
ing obstacles, cleaves a path to his end. Nothing 
deters, nothing diverts him ; drawbacks do not cool 
or abate his unwearying energies ; successes do not 
excite him to-self-gratulations, nor tempt him to rest 
in the pride of an end attained. He knows nothing 
‘of a divided mind, or of the evils: that it brings 
with it. No desire, no.sweet human tie or claim of 
affection, ever seems to have for an instant with- 
drawn an iota of energy from the work in which he 
engages. Not that he was deficient in the affections 
of family, or in any of the human longings that 
make sweet the sense of brotherhood ; only his life 
was so completely possessed by one purpose, that 
lesser aims and ties were crushed out as insignificant 
by comparison.» Deeply touching, truly, are some 
of the farewells he took of the persons and the 
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places he loved, when he was on the eve of setting 
out on far-distant enterprises. Let this stand for 
sample :-— 

“ Before receiving the call to China he was study-_ 
ing the Gaelic, and seldom had the Gaelic psalm-— 
book out of his hand, but soon after this we saw that 
the Gaelic was laid aside and the Encyclopedia was 
brought out, and he was busy studying the Chinese 
characters. I don’t think he gave a decided answer 
to James Hamilton before the meeting. of the Synod 
at Newcastle; but having heard that some timid 
persons were daunted by some difficulties that stood 
in the way, he said, ‘ That’s the very thing that makes 
my call clear to go,’ and at once packed his little 
carpet-bag to start for Newcastle. The day he went 
off he was long in papa’s study in prayer, and then 
coming out, he silently wrung my hand and looked 
solemnly round as if taking a farewell look of the 
house. He had his Breadalbane plaid over his arm, 
and after reaching the front door he turned and hung 
it up in the lobby, taking one belonging to his mother 
instead, and giving me an expressive look as he did 
so. I was very much overcome, and watched his 
receding figure with the feeling that he would not 
return. I went into the study to give vent to my 
feelings, and found the Bible left open at Isaiah Ixiv., 
‘Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens,’ &c. On 
going up to the drawing-room, I found the Gaelic 
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Testamént and psalm-book neatly put into one of 
the shelves, as if he had done with them, and I then. 
said, ‘ William will return no more.’ ” 

And yet, in spite of all this, he is anything but 
an unhealthy and self-analyzing Christian, The 
peculiarly practical bent of his nature was quite 
enough to prevent this. His activity, in which he 
faithfully faced the facts of life in the open air, was 
enough to run off morbid humours. His activity 
did much for his mental health, in the way of keep- 
ing a clear and bracing atmosphere about him, which 
encouraged the refreshing cold-bath of renewed and 
determined effort. It is the same with him while in 
midst of the revival scenes in Scotland in 1839-41, 
as in Ireland afterwards; in Canada in 1843-44, 
as in China from 1847 till his death: Circumstances 
do not affect this man in any way; he is wholly 
superior to them. Whether amid the colds of Canada 
or the summer heats of China, he looks out on a 
world that claims the same spiritual healing, and he 
is intent, in season and out of season, to minister to 
it. His own words, which never express more than 
the true condition of his soul or the extent of his 
success, but generally rather less than the truth, are 
thus of peculiar significance: “I think I can say 
with truth, that God’s presence or absence alone 
distinguishes places to me.” 

He is an enthusiast of a very peculiar type, if we 
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admit him to be an enthusiast at all. He is not 
possessed by his ideas, notwithstanding the intense 
fervour of his nature, but possesses them in all sober- 
ness. He is never carried into rhapsodies; the re- 
markably sane, sedate, almost cold composure of his 
words, in contrast to the heat that burns at the core 
of his matter, is what strikes and fixes one. It is 
like a fire tingling at the heart of an iceberg, mak- 
ing it clear and luminous even on the surface, but 
not melting or softening it. One effect is, that he 
never slides off into the confusions of metaphor, and 
seldom draws forward into his discourses or letters 
long-linked details of his own religious experiences. 
Christ is all in all with him; and the command- 
ing beauty of that life so overpowers him, that, 
‘striking on the chord of self,” it passes “in music 
out of sight.” The religious se/fness, if we may 
name it so, which comes of the querulous exacting 
rehearsal of spiritual experiences, is sure to issue in 
a peculiar impatience of others—of their ways of 
feeling and their ways of working. There is no 
trace of this in William Burns. In this respect, at 
least, he did have wondrous practical breadth and 
tolerant patience. Having chosen his own path, he 
is not the least disappointed that others should seek 
out and follow theirs; and so be that they seem 
sincere and faithful, he is of one accord with them. 
And, considering the rare intensity of his character, 
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it is remarkable that he seldom or never relapses 
into fits of dispiritment or feels the need of relax- 
ation. He is supremely equable and self-reliant in 
midst of his strange subjective semi-mystical de- 
pendency. 

But, as we have said already, that very thing 
which enables him to go forward so unwaveringly, 
disqualifies him, so far, for being closely associated 
with others in his work; and in this fact we may 
have at least a partial explanation of the peculiar need 
he seems to have felt for moving away from a sphere 
of labour whenever other missionaries had pressed, or 
were likely to press, on into it. It could not be that 
he did not wish to see other men in the field, for he 
was constantly praying for more workers, and offered — 
up for this object most part of his means. But he 
appears to have entertained a conviction that other 
men were not likely to be influenced by the conside- 
rations which made the opinions of others of so little 
weight with him, and an individual course of action 
so needful to him. . While, therefore, he was knit in 
closest bonds of sympathy with all who had dedi- - 
cated themselves to any form of missionary work, he 
had a fear of overbearing their own thought and 
will by his supreme energy and influence, and 
wisely sought to save them from such contact as 
might have seemed to put them too much under the. 
enervating consciousness of being left behind in zeal 
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in the Master’s service. His self-composure and his 
patient perseverance (very surprising, truly, in one 
who had met with such remarkable success at home) 
are only matched by the careful, almost womanly, 
consideration he shows for other missionaries—one 
beautiful instance of which is his devotion to Dr. 


Young when he was on his way home to die—and 


his rare delicacy, alike in word and deed, in every- 
thing where others might be implicated or the 
general mission cause prejudicially affected. While, 
therefore, it must be admitted that he was in some 
respects too much a law to himself to be a good 
pattern for missionaries generally, it is most credit- 
able at once to his mind and heart that he so clearly 
laid hold of this, and acted on it. 

The secret of his incapacity to fall into routine 
ways of working,—to listen to the opinions of 
others, and to weigh and balance them in the scales 
of a semi-worldly prudence, had some connection 
with this sincerity, which led him to have such 
reliance on the promptings of his own soul, fresh 
from direct communion with God. Confidence in 
himself was anything but characteristic of William 
Burns; but confidence in the message given hin, 
while on his knees in prayer, he had an almost 
boundless confidence-in. When, therefore, he 
silently declined to act on the advice of friends, it 
was not that he was strong-headed, but that his duty , 
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to God’s voice, which had been clearly heard in his 
own. soul, was imperative over all else. And yet it 
is clear that he very vividly saw and felt the claims 
the Church had upon him, and clearly realised how 
much he was her servant. Had it not been thus, he 
certainly could not have been so useful as he proved 
to the world at large. Let us try to see how this 
was. 
William Burns’s belief, while it rested firmly on 
the objective realities of Christianity, was essentially 
inward—so inward, indeed, that he has not a little 
in common with the mystics who have now and then 
appeared in the Church—sometimes shedding new 
life and blessing around them, sometimes sending 
spiritual will-o’-wisps abroad, after which men toiled 
to find at last a tragic death in quagmires. His in- 
capacity to accept outward guidance is the objective 
evidence of this; his full faith in revelations vouch- 
safed to him, even in reference to such arrangements 
respecting his personal movements as are usually 
left by pious men to be settled after prudent delibe- 
ration, is the inward or subjective one. This ex- 
perience is only possible where there is an intense 
realised communion with God. 

Speaking of Mr. Burns’s itinerancy in the Perth- 
shire highlands, Dr. Islay Burns takes occasion to 
set down this passage, which, however, has a strict 
bearing on his whole labours :— 
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“The almost exclusively subjective character of 
his ministry stands out in the broadest light... . 
His preaching was in the strictest sense a cardi- 
phonia—the voice of an instrument that could sound 
only as the breath of the eternal Spirit of God swept 
over it. Truths merely known, believed, and ar- 
ranged in logical sequence in the mind or in written 
discourse, was to him no message from God to human 
souls; but only truth, ‘quick and powerful,’ and 
glowing in living fire within the heart. . . . I offer 
no opinion here whether the principle on which he 
acted was in itself just; or whether, if just for him, 
the course of action to which it led were a fit 
precedent and example for other men. The question 
is not even properly raised in this form, for his whole 
ministry was so plainly exceptional, that no war- 
rantable inference can be drawn from his case to 
that of others. His function and vocation was 
rather that of the old prophets, uttering from time 
to time the message and the ‘ burden’ given to them 
under the immediate impulse of the Spirit who gave 
it, than that of the priests whose lips ought at all 
times to keep knowledge, and to impart its sacred 
lessons to others even when for the time they enjoy 
not the full sweetness of it themselves. Even those 
who may think that the principle on which he acted 
was carried out by him to too extreme a point, will 
scarcely deny the general truth, that however it may 
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be with the other functions of the pastoral office—as 
. of instruction, admonition, counsel, persuasion, con- 
solation—for the special work of awakening souls an 
awakened and immediate sense of eternal realities is 
of all things most essential. At least, if in this 
matter he erred, he erred on a safer side than that of 
those who would divorce altogether the message of 
the preacher from the experience of the man, and 
who can discourse of the deepest and most sacred 
exercises of the soul with an equally free and fluent 
speech, with a cold and with a burning heart.” 

But it is true that this life of rapt and awful up- 
looking tends to breed some indifference to other ties 
and relations. Certainly it is an experience which 
does not encourage obedience to superior earthly 
authorities, or to make the subject of it fit easily into 
the machinery of organizations. It is the temper which 
begot the ascetics of the early Church, the crowds of 
medizval hermits, the ecstasies of the modern 
Madame Guyon and her followers, and the extraya- 
gances of simple, soul-led George Fox and his first 
followers. If unchecked by the powerful hold of holy 
tradition and example, its tendency is towards a rapt 
- individualism, which is intolerant ‘of all question, 
and contemptuous of all such ordinances as would 
direct high impulses and control them within definite 
and beneficial lines of activity. It ever secks to be 
a law unto itself. Who, then, can tell how much-we 
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owe of the later fruits of William Burns’s life to the 
revival movement of which he was at once the centre 
and the product? His work in China had scarcely 
been possible save for the revival; the revival had 
scarcely been possible had it not been for a long and 
quiet period of preparation. William Burns found 
a prepared atmosphere, which the faithful work of 
men like his father, the Bonars, and the M‘Cheynes 
had produced. This was the heritage into which he 
entered—the sacred living lines of tradition by 
which he was held in steady contact with the Church. 
He early discovered, in the very success of his preach- 
ing, that the glory of Christ was the first thing ; that 
the conversion of sinners was best regarded as a 
means to that. This is a point which was noticed 
and commented on by Dr. James. Hamilton during 
the time of the Scotch revival :— 

“J have seldom seen any preacher,’’ he writes, 
« who so vividly realised things unseen, and who had 
so strong faith in the imparted strength of his 
heavenly Master as Mr. Burns himself. I would say 
that he is more distinguished (prima, facie) by seal for 
the glory of Christ than, as I have noticed that many 
are, by mere concern for perishing sinners. This 
gives a lofty bearing and an apostolical character to 
his ministrations, and keeps him from many sources 
of vexation to which others not so actuated are 
liable. I do not say that he wants the other motives 
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to ministerial fidelity, but I do say that every other 
is with him subordinated to the noblest of all, the 
exalting of Christ in the salvation of souls.”—emoir, 
p. 148. . 

The very success of his first efforts for the glorify- 
ing of Christ in the conversion of souls, through 
the recognised Church ordinances, made him feel 
towards all the customs of the Church a kindly and 
self-sustaining, yet wonderfully self-restraining at- 
traction. But that William Burns had to exercise 
discipline over himself in this respect, there can 
hardly be a doubt. He very soon perceived that to 
be true to himself he must give up all idea of walk- 
ing in the ordinary ways of a “settled” Scottish 
minister. He must hold communion with himself 
and his God, and walk according to the “ still small 
voice” wherever that might call him to go; in spite, 
too, of all human claims and calls, and in face of 
the warnings of friends and relatives. How difficult 
the problem! Yet William Burns was so filled 
with holy prudence, that in a great measure he was 
enabled to achieve this result. And thisidea of duty 
to God, with which no other duty could be held to 
interfere, was so strong in him as to relieve his life 
from any sense of inward struggle or dividedness 
from first to last. 

Not only is he self-controlled and patient under 
pain and injury—many religious enthusiasts have 
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shown these qualities, mostly, however, along with a 
sort of half-hysterical self-assertion, which made 
them ambitiously seek for and vaunt their martyr- 
hood. William Burns, though he would not have 
shirked duty even to escape death, had no overween- 
ing desire to make a martyr of himself. He never 
fails to bear his testimony either. He declines to go 
down on both knees before Yeh, the Chinese magis- 
trate, saying that only to his God would he so kneel, 
but that he would go on one knee as he would to his 
own sovereign, which position the magistrate, struck 
by his evident honesty, permits him to adopt. 

There can be no doubt that he owed much to the 
dash of his discreet, active, bustling mother in his 
temperament, which made practical energy a sort: of 
necessity of life. He must be daily in the open air, 
and have a considerable amount of bodily exercise. 
The youthful up-bringing, indeed, reveals itself 
through his whole life in a healthy, out-of-doors 
tone, which imparts a peculiar strength and fulness 
of volume, if we may so speak, to the current of his 
spiritual life. He is not a valetudinarian or a 
weakling, but a robust man, whose every faculty is 
clear and active—in whom neither are the feelings 
slaves to the reason, nor the physical man to a 
morbid, ‘over-active imagination. He is singular in 
the complete self-control and wise foresight whick 
he exercises in every emergency, and also in the 
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utter incapacity he shows to allow the line of apos- 
tolic prudence—or the being all things to all men to 
save some—to run into or be intersected by the 
lines of any self-interested prudence. | 

In view of all these things, we are not surprised 
at the hints we have in the Memoir of the indiffer- 
ence with which Mr. Burns sometimes received 
suggestions as to his missionary operations from his 
friends at home, and from those who had sent him 
out to China. He must act as his own soul, steeped 
in the delight of secret communion with God, 
spontaneously prompted; and indeed, when once in 
the thick of his work, committees at home, save 
when viewed in strict relation to this, had scarcely 
any real existence to him. They were far away 
from him; He who is at the head of all committees 
and armies was very near, in times of emergency 
when friends could not aid, as well as when they 
could. To please those by whom he is sent, in 
affording them satisfaction in the result of their 
choice, is surely no unworthy object for a mission- 
ary far removed from home, to set before himself as 
an important, though not ¢he most important aim of 
his efforts ; but this feeling, in its lower form at all 
events, had no place in Mr. Burns’s ambitions. 

It is true, he had gone out to China as a mission- 
ary for the Presbyterian Church in England; but 
he did not go as an ordinary missionary. Something 
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unusual and informal is certainly signified by the 
memorable answer he gave to the Synod at New- 
_ castle on being asked when he could start for China. 
“To-morrow ; I have everything with me,” he had 
said; and, in the light of these words, we have 
an intimation of that note of apostolic singleness and 
complete independence of conventional machinery 
which runs through his every movement, till at last 
he dies in the dingy.room in the native portion of 
Nieu-chwang, refusing to be removed to the English 
quarter, and with only his Chinese assistants for 
attendants. For the rest, what God should tell him 
was best for China, it was all along his destiny and 
his joy todo. If he had a regret as to any course 
he had taken, it was not because he saw it from 
a higher point of expediency or. political prudence, 
but rather because he fancied still grander spiritual 
results might have been attained by the adoption of 
a different course—it may be even a more foolish- 
seeming one. But in the need he ever keenly felt 
_ for contact with fellow-Christians, in order to the 

reviving of the ebbing flame of his spirituality, he 
shows how, beneath all his holy. assurance and 
boldness, there lay a lingering, reposeful attrac: 
tion towards the Church, with the rarest and 
choicest of whose influences he ever practically 
declares himself in fullest sympathy. The prayers 
of others are highly valued by him, and often 
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solicited; and no higher pleasure could be given 
him than to solicit his interest for any person or 
object at the throne of intercession. His relation 
to the Church of Christ, though very living and 
practical, was thus very marked and characteristic ; 
and it certainly did not fail, as years went on, to 
have its own deep and abiding effects upon his mind 
and heart. ‘His enthusiasm took more and more a 
subdued Christian form; never vulgar, bustling, 
imbecile, unstable, or undutiful,” it became sweeter 
and more readily receptive of sympathy; always 
calm and composed ; manly, intrepid, and magnani- 
mous, it showed itself more and more “full of 
affectionate loyalty to the Church and the truth.” 
Nothing, indeed, is more noticeable than the 
peculiar marks of spiritual growth we find in him 
as the end’ draws nearer and nearer. While he is 
as intense and eager as ever for the fulfilment of the 
one great work of his life, he becomes more tender, 
mellow, and considerate. The little things of the 
kingdom now lay strong claim on his attention, and 
assert their right to recognition. Mr. Bain, of 
Cupar-Angus, tells with what loving simplicity, 
and with what gracious sweetness and kindly 
interest, he entered into the society of the children 
when he was home from China in 1854, adding, 
however, the characteristic touch, that he wrote 
down their names in order to pray for each of them 
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by name. Mr. Bain writes :— His spirit had now 
become riper and more mellow. Time and expe- 
rience had wrought in him a gracious sweetness and 
human kindliness of temper, which in the young 
Boanerges were less conspicuous. He was more 
genial, more loving, more fully communicative, less 
restrained and austere than in former days. There 
was less fire, perhaps, but even more fervour ; less of 
the Baptist—more of the Christ. It seemed as if 
the exalted tone of Christian devotedness which he 
ever sustained were now less with him a matter of 
effort and struggle, and more a holy habit in which 
grace had become as a second nature.” 

To the credit of the Chinese be it said, they at 
last learned to read rightly the grand characters in 
which this noble life expressed itself among them. 
And when the end came, how fitly did all the 
circumstances attending it harmonize with the 
answer given years before to the Presbyterian 
Committee in Newcastle. He was “ ready, aye 
ready ;”’ watchful after the apostolic model, he was 
also served and equipped after the apostolic model, 
We can well imagine the future historian of nine- 
teenth-century missions finishing up a chapter on 
China with some such words as these :—“< William 
Burns is one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
missionary of modern times; with more health both 
of body and mind than Henry Martyn, with move 
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energy and enthusiasm than Carey, and with more 
self-command than Zavier, he is such that had he 
been a Roman Catholic, he would assuredly have 
been canonized. Simply because of the innate and 
unconscious grandeur of his life, the impression 
made by his biography in its completeness resembles 
what we should expect to be produced by some 
thoroughly Christian epic, in which the hero, 
devoted with absolute singleness of purpose to some 
great object, is followed through varied trials and 
changes of outward circumstances, until at last he 
falls in midst of his labours, while only the first- 
fruits of the harvest of his efforts have become 
evident.” 
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HUGH MILLER, THE MAN OF SCIENCE. 


A VERY interesting essay might be written on 

the elements which the Scottish spirit has 
specially contributed to the common stock of British 
characteristics. No one can doubt, whether he 
surveys the field of art, literature, or practical life, 
that Scotchmen do bring into the field quite distinc- 
tive traits. It is common enough, of course, to 
speak as though Scotchmen were wholly prosaic 
and un-ideal—taken up only with what is immediate 
and practical. They are figured as active, prudent, 
careful ; inclined to trust more to the patient accumu- 
lation of littles, than to risk the generous forth- 
putting of wide and inclusive schemes. There may 
be some truth in this; but it is certainly not the 
whole truth. If it be said that the Scotch are the 
most ideal of northern peoples, it would not be very 
far from the mark. Only their ideal either makes 
them tyrants over themselves, preparatory to their 
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becoming tyrants over others; or they waste them- 
selves in futile efforts to escape from its persecuting 
presence. In neither case do they exhibit the cool 
and complete self-confidence which marks the well- 
trained Englishman. Their stolidity generally con- 
ecals a fatal unrest; their apparent self-satisfaction 
only masks a sensitive perception of weak points. 
It has been well remarked that “the three great 
doers of the Anglo-Saxon race—Cromwell, Welling- 
ton, Washington—were men all alike remarkable 
for their sobriety of mind and spareness of imagina- 
tion, and for exactly knowing—much in consequence 
of that sobriety and that spareness—what could and 
could not be accomplished.” Scarcely could this 
be said of the Scotch, and certainly not of their re- 
presentative men. They succeed rather because of 
their self-restraint and self-doubtfulness. Were it 
not for these, Scotchmen would be at once the most 
practically helpless and the most sentimental of 
human beings. The latent scepticism which lies at the 
root of their character gives balance and weight, even 
though they need to rise to the ridge of an idea to 
save themselves from falling sheer into the abysses of 
fatal speculation. While they are self-consciously 
watchful over themselves, they must have in reserve 
some idea for which they would even fight. And in 
their fighting they put severest pressure on them- 
selves. Where can we see the principle better 
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illustrated than in Thomas Carlyle? As far as it is 
possible, perhaps, he has emancipated himself from 
narrow national prejudices, and yet he remains a 
typical Scotchman, alike in his acknowledged relation 
to his own work, which he constantly depreciates, and 
his intolerant impatience of all save his own master- 
ideal. The one delight of Carlyle’s life, if we may 
trust results, has been literature; and yet is it not 
the fact that he would, if he could, reform society by 
hereafter putting an embargo upon literature? His 
ideal, which canonizes action, persecutes him so, 
that he must put a curb upon the pleasures most 
congenial to his nature, and seek satisfaction in an 
ideal so far alien. And may not his dislike of 
speculation, and his fiery reaction against it, be ac- 
counted for as much by restrained proclivities to it 
on his own part as by any perception of real loss to 
humanity from its prevalence P Anyway, we see 
here the persecuting nearness of the Scotch ideal, 
which needs to be kept so close to the eye as to com- 
pletely shut out, at least, some sides of life, if any 
real and earnest work is to be done. We see all this 
in manifold forms in Scottish life—in the reserve of 
tenderness which is intensified by the very effort to 
hide its manifestation, no less than in the way in 
which the most “ grippy ” of the people can sacrifice 
their slowly-gathered means when a great principle 
has once taken possession of them. We may say, 
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then, that the special contribution of the Scotch to 
British characteristics is self-restraint, arising from 
the necessity of escaping from spontaneous tendencies 
in the light of an imperious ideal. Nothing can be 
more interesting than the illustration of national 
characteristics of individual traits; and the man 
whose portrait we are now to sketch will give us 
many opportunities of doing so. 

Hugh Miller, whose name is inseparably identified 
with the Old Red Sandstone, and who was for a long 


period editor of the Edinburgh Witness, the organ of . 


Free Church principles, is perhaps as good an illus- 
tration as recent days present of the peculiar mixture 
of elements in the Scotch character. Intensely ideal, 
he was yet plodding, patient, irrepressible; almost 
the slave of high principles, he yet held at his heart 
the germ of a large tolerance, only possible through 
the strictest severity with himself. He was content 
to live like the meanest of hodmen, even when facts 
no longer gave the lie to his aspirations ; and when 
an assured eminence prophesied itself in mutterings 
of praise around him and among his own people, he 
yet had no hankerings after premature escape from 
the manual labour of his trade. He thus gathered 
up in his own character that which is best and most 
worthy in his nation; mingling simplicity—the 
massive single simplicity as of the olden days—with 
the shrewdest sagacity. Imagination the truest, 
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fancy the finest, and common sense the most pene- 
trating, were so strangely compounded in him that 
we are ever and anon called to pause over the inci- 
dents of his life with wonder, for he seemed not one 
man but three, and each able to turn aside and 
cautiously examine and report upon the other. This 
combination in Miller it was that gave him his pre- 
eminence; but to it, alas! may be traced also the 
cause of his tragic wreck and overturn at the last. 
While still a mere child he sees visions and dreams 
dreams, and yet thus early he is so keenly observant 
of nature that when he first sees scarlet-runners he 
hurries in to tell that he has found “little red 
mussel-shells growing a great crop in the garden.” 
Later, he has intimate friendships with lads of the 
most diverse characters—can sympathise and open 
his heart to a highly sensitive, poetic youth like 
William Ross, and at the same time hold out his 
hand to practical and energetic natures like those of 
Finlay and Swanson—two of his closest early com- 
panions. When a youth of twenty he is so sensible, 
and has such practical influence, that he gets the 
charge of squads of men all older than himself, and 
beats a recalcitrant carter and brings the rogue to 
reason, all the time that he is inditing pictures of 
highland scenery that for poetic colour and grace of 
style are hardly to be surpassed. And his power in 
the one line he geemed to enjoy as much as he did 
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his success in the other. Nay, it would seem that he 
valued himself even more on his practical insights 
than on his great literary gifts—a preference which 
often throughout his career stood him in good stead. 
When accountant in the bank at Cromarty—an 
appointment which was not solicited by him, but 
sought out for him by his friends and offered to him 
with the delicacy which was indispensable to success 
in any such proffer of help—we are told that he was 
uniformly right in prophesying “failures,” only 
antedating the time because he scarcely made full 
allowance for the daring shifts to which men in such 
a predicament are apt to have recourse. To the ~ 
merely casual observer, Hugh Miller would have 
seemed one of the most stolid and self-possessed of 
men; he was in reality one of the most sensitive, 
imaginative, and finely-grained. He had. his full 
share of that despondency and _ self-depreciation 
which is the heritage of superior natures; but, till 
that fatal moment when his mind lost its balance, he 
ruled himself like a king. The vein of the Celtic 
nature, which ran like a silver thread through his 
temperament, softening what else might have seemed 
hard and ungainly, gave the finishing touch to his 
character, adding to it a chivalrous delicacy and 
grace—the delicacy and grace which are always 
found combined with simplicity, imparting a sort of 
dignity in that case even to ungainliness. What 
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could be finer—out of poems and romances—than 
the picture of rough red-haired Hugh, full of high 
hopes and literary ambitions just pluming themselves 
like young birds for flight, the moment his ap- 
prenticeship as stonemason expires, proceeding to 
build with his own hands a comfortable dwelling for 
his old aunt Jenny on a portion of the only bit of 
earth that he could call his own ? Here we have the 
poetic tenderness, the graceful clinging to kindred, 
which are truly Celtic, combined with the resolu- 
tion, independence, and self-repressing helpfulness, 
which are as characteristic of the lowland nature. 
But, unfortunately, Hugh Miller had the defects of 
this Celtic quality in fullest measure. He was by 
constitution superstitious and fearful of the future ; 
and, as in all such natures, there was mixed with 
large generosity and firmness of attachment possi- 
bilities of morbid suspicion. The circumstances of his 
childhood were such as to confirm this tendency. 
Cromarty, where he was born in 1802, is a sea- 
coast town, with a queer mixture of race in its people. 
They are Norse, with a strong vein of the Celtic 
susceptibility. The fishermen of Cromarty are full 
of superstitions. On certain days they will not go 
to sea, and certain sights coming at certain moments 
are taken for omens. Superstition, we are told, 
flourishes best where Nature is bleak and unkind— 
shrouding herself in fogs and mists. If this be so, 
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little wonder the folk of Cromarty have a dash 
of superstition in their nature, «The town is 
exposed at all seasons,” Mr. Peter Bayne tells us, 
“to high gales from the North Sea, laden with 
mist or sleet, and even at midsummer keen blasts 
from the Atlantic make their way through the 
western hill-gorges, send the spray of the firth 
whistling through the air, and pierce to every nook 
and cranny of the shivering town, But there are 
fertile spots in its immediate neighbourhood, and in 
sheltered nooks the elm and poplar flourish ; the air, 
except when darkened by sea-fog, is clear and 
bracing ; a chain of hills, running along the firth on 
the north, leads the eye to the heights of Ben Wyvis, 
sleeping in the pearl-blue of distance; there are 
brooks rippling through wooded dells, and caves 
hollowed in the rock; and at all times, and from 
almost every point of view, there is a gleaming of 
green and purple waters, wreathed with snowy 
foam.’ 

Hugh Miller’s father was a Cromarty seaman, who 
had more of the Norse than of the Celtic blood in 
him, and who, by dint of untiring effort and great 
care, had managed, in spite of many drawbacks, to 
get a sloop of his own. He was a right brave, 
honest fellow, who had more than once risked his 
life for others ; but he was drowned one night, when 
Hugh was only a little boy of five, and nothing was 
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ever afterwards heard either of him or of his ship. 
When every one else had given up all hope, little 
Hugh would go to the banks by himself, and sit and 
look ont for “the sloop with the two strips of white, 
and the two square topsails.” But she never came 
again, and so Hugh and his two little sisters were 
fatherless. Luckily he had two uncles—“< Uncle 
Sandy” and “Uncle James””—the one a carpenter, 
the other a saddler ; hard-working, sensible, thought- 
ful men, of the kind of which Scotland has so much 
cause to be proud; and as “ Uncle Sandy ” had been 
a soldier and fought in the French war, we can 
easily understand that his influence with the lad was 
none the less that he could tell him of many 
“moving accidents by flood and field.” And Hugh 
needed such influence, for he soon showed strong 
self-will, and promised to develop into a surly, 
ungovernable boy ; and certainly his mother, though 
in many ways a good woman, was not well fitted to 
hold him in check. She seems to have been a well- 
meaning, but somewhat weak woman. She wrought 
hard at her needle—her work being chiefly the 
making of clothes for the dead—to provide for her 
children; and as she sat at work through the long 
winter evenings, she would fill the boy’s mind with 
the weirdest of Celtic ghost-stories. Mr. Bayne 
says she was one of the sort that, in the jargon of 
the spiritualistic fraternity, “would make a good 
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medium.” Reflection, it is clear, was not strong in 
her nature; and there can be no doubt that she 
injudiciously developed in Hugh Miller the element 
which should most have been kept in check in his 
tender years. . 

His uncles, however, were wise enough to take 
quiet ways to counteract this influence, so far as in 
them lay. They early taught the boy to read—and, 
to his unspeakable delight, he soon found that “the 
art of reading was the art of finding. stories in 
books.” No sooner could he read than he began to 
compose; and when only six or seven years old, he 
would go to the seaside, and amuse himself with 
reciting stories as he walked along. But his most 
fruitful visits to the seashore were those which he 
made in company with his “Uncle Sandy,” who 
would take the boy with him in the evening at ebb- 
tide to hunt for lump-fish in the weeded pools. 
Even then, Hugh would hang in ecstasy over the 
sea-mosses, that “glance through the lucid wave 
with more delicate splendour of rubied flush and 
scarlet gleam, of golden tress and silken fringe, of 
tender pearl and beaming silver, than graced the 
_jewelled princesses of his fairy books; and he drank 
in with eager attention every word uttered by his 
guide.” 

Hugh Miller never forgot these evenings by the 
sea-shore; and things he had noticed even thus 
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early he remembered when later in life he could 
account for them, and tell all about them. He 
mentions that the common crow acted as a sort of 
Jackal to them in their hunts after the lump-fish. 
“We would see him screaming and cawing at the 
edge of a pool as if fighting an enemy, and on going 
up to the place we used to find a lump-fish, fresh 
and entire, but wanting the eyes, which we found 
that the cunning assailant, to make sure of victory, 
had taken the precaution of picking out at an early 
stage of the contest.” Uncle Sandy was a first-rate 
crab-fisher, and Hugh was often out with him. 
Hugh tells how that if ever, at the seaside, your 
fingers get caught by a crab in a hole, the best way 
is to let it remain quite still, for the crab has 
an odd way of slightly loosening the hold to see if 
there is any attempt to withdraw, and if there is, he 
grasps the finger tighter than ever, but if not, he 
speedily lets it go. 

At school, however, he does not make the progress 
that might have been expected of him. He will not be 
driven by the schoolmaster’s ferule ; and, unluckily, 
the schoolmaster at Cromarty had rather too much 
faith in its persuasive power; and because Hugh 
will not drive, he is dubbed a dunce. But he is 
eager for study in another school. Though he will 
not con the tasks laid out for him by the dominie, 
defying even his uncles with a. knife in his hand 
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when they are about to correct him, he is busily 
observant outside. He actually forms a kind of 
class for sport and study; and rambles here and 
there at his own wild will—the acknowledged 
master of the band. Some of his schoolboy escapades 
are very characteristic. When he was a grown 
man, he said that he had learned so much from 
these youthful excursions and adventures, that he 
could not help saying’ a great deal about them in 
one of his best books—his “Schools and School- 
masters.” There were many caves near Cromarty ; 
but in spite of the Dropping Cave being generally 
held to be the finest, Hugh had discovered another 
equally fine, the Dovecot, or Pigeons’ Cave, and had 
learned to take a special interest in it, because of an 
incident which occurred to him there, and of which 
he has left several accounts. Owing to the unex- 
pected upcoming of the water at a neap tide, he and 
a companion were prisoned in it for the night. 
This is his account of the affair, written in after 
years :— 

“The cave proved a mine of wonders. We found’ 
it of great depth, and, when at its farthest ex- 
tremity, the sea and opposite land appeared to us 
as they would if viewed through a telescope.. We 
discovered that its sides and roof were crusted over 
with a white stone resembling marble, and that it 
contained a petrifying spring. The pigeons which 
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we disturbed were whizzing by us through the 
gloom, reminding us of the hags of our story-books, 
when on their night-voyage through the air. A 
shoal of porpoises were tempesting the water in 
theix unwieldy gambols, scarcely a hundred yards 
from the cayern’s mouth; and a flock of sea-gulls 
were screaming around them, like harpies round the 
viands of the Trojan. To add to the interest of the 
place, we had learned from tradition that long ago 
this cave had furnished Wallace with a hiding-place, 
and that more recently it had been haunted by 
smugglers. In the midst of our engagements, 
however, the evening began to darken; and we 
discovered that our very fine cave was neither more 
nor less than a prison. We attempted climbing 
round, but in vain; for the shelf from whence we 
had leaped was unattainable, and there was no other 
path. ‘What will my mother think?’ said the 
poor little fellow whom I had brought into this 
predicament, as he burst into tears. ‘I would care 
nothing for myself—but my mother.’ The appeal 
was powerful, and had he not cried I probably 
would; but the sight of his tears roused my pride, 
and I attempted to comfort him; and, for the time, 
I completely forgot my own sorrow in sympathising 
with his. Night came on both dark and rainy, and 
we lay down together in a corner of the cave. A 
few weeks prior the corpse of a fisherman, who had 
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been drowned the previous winter, had been found 
on the beach below. As often as I slumbered, a 
mangled thing would come stalking into the cave 
and attempt striking me, when I would waken with 
a start, cling to my companion, and hide my face in 
his breast. About one o’clock in the morning we 
were relieved by two boats, which our friends, who 
had spent the early part of the night in searching 
for us in the woods above, had fitted out to try along 
the shore for our bodies, they having at length 
concluded that we had fallen over the cliffs, and 
were killed.” 

And he did not confine himself to the seashore, 
though he most delighted to explore its wonders. 
He found out pleasant spots in the woods, and 
thither he would often conduct his companions on 
holiday afternoons, or when he played truant, of 
which we must own he was sometimes guilty. His 
excursions swelled sometimes to as many as a dozen 
or more boys; but he is forced to confess that the 
larger they were, the more there was of mischief, 
and he therefore tried to keep the numbers low. 
He greatly loved to spend his afternoons in such 
manner with his choicer friends; and it is clear that 
his eyes were in this way sharpened to observe things. 
Bees, butterflies, dragon-flies, he watched closely. 
There was a spider—the Diadem spider—which 
secms to have interested him very much.; “It spins 
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so strong a thread,” he says, ‘that in pressing my 
way through the furze thickets, I could hear its 
white silken cords crack as they yielded before me. 
I found it skilled, like an ancient magician, in the 
strange art of rendering itself invisible in the 
clearest light. The wild stories I had read about the 
bite of its congener, the tarantula, however, made 
me cultivate its acquaintance somewhat at a distance. 
Often, however, have I stood beside its large web 
when the creature occupied its place in the centre, 
and, touching it with a withered grass stalk, I have 
seen it suddenly swing in the lines ‘with its hands,’ 
and then shake them with a motion so rapid that— 
like Carathis, the mother of the Caliph Vathek, 
who, when her hour of doom had come, ‘glanced. 
off in a rapid whirl which rendered her invisible ’— 
the eye failed to see either web or insect for minutes 
together.” 

“The child is father of the man;” and it was in 
this manner that Hugh Miller began his observa- 
tions. The first and best furnishing he received for 
his work as a naturalist and observer was got in this 
way. His memory was wonderful. What he 
observed even thus early, he could recall with the 
most absolute exactness; so that years after, when 
the wonders of geology took full possession of him, 
he could recollect the wave-marks: he had at this 
time seen in a quarry, which had even then some- 
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what puzzled him. And with all his love for 
companionship, he still keeps up his early habit of 
solitary rambles. He composes stories and writes 
long poems; he even begins to paint, but gets into 
danger with his attempts at colour-making, and has 
to desist with reluctance. He then took to reading 
travels, and devoured all the books of this class he 
could lay hands on; loving to pore over the narra- 
- tives of Cook and Anson and Woods Rogers. 

But he reaches his fourteenth year; and it 
becomes necessary to think of some occupation for 
him. His uncles, buoyed up by what they conceived 
his uncommon parts, had hoped to gain some credit 
by his becoming “a minister ;” but the cold verdict 
of the schoolmaster was certainly calculated to be a 
dissuasive. Still they did not lose all heart. With 
that love of knowledge which characterises the in- 
telligent Scotch, they were themselves great readers ; 
and they felt, in spite of all that had come and gone, 
that there was something more than ordinary in their 
young nephew. They seriously advised him once 
again; but without result. “Hugh has observed 
that ‘Cousin George,’ who is a mason, though hard- 
worked during several months of the year, had the 
months of winter to himself. This decided him in 
favour of the trade of mason.” 

He was accordingly apprenticed to one of his 
uncles—old David Wright—his mother’s brother. 


. 
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Old David, by the way, was a character. “The 
man who, standing on the thwarts of his boat, which 
had just sunk, the sea-water being at the moment 
up to his throat, could so accurately appreciate the 
points of the situation, and retain so clear a percep- 
tion of the thing to be done, as to say, on seeing his 
snuff-box floating off, ‘Od, Andro man, just rax 
(reach) out your hand and tak’ in my snuff-box,’ 
must have had an enviable firmness of nerve and 
quietness of self-possession.”” And doubtless the 
bold ungovernable boy, Hugh, learned more: from 
old David than mere mechanical stone-cutting. 
David, at any rate, had nothing to say of his 
apprentice but praise. 

And the praise was well deserved. The wild boy 
has now scttled down into what the Scotch, with 
their characteristic perversion of a sweet French 
word, would name “‘a dowce young man.” He has 
views of his own; and amid all his trials has a fund 
of resource and resolution within himself. He is no 
weakling poetaster this, mooning over his adverse 
fate, and seeking pity where he would be but 
laughed at. Much as he needs sympathy, he 
_observes a manly reticence. He is sent to work in a 
quarry, where he has to stand over the ancles in 
water; and to build “dykes” which expose him 
still worse. But he is too sturdy of spirit to 
complain. His uncles would almost have welcomed 
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failure as being in favour of their own plans for 
him; but he wishes to prove to his relatives that he 
is able to do his day’s work, and he does it without 
word of complaint, though at first his body is sadly 
strained and pained. ‘How these poor hands of 
mine,” he says, ‘burnt and beat at night at this 
time, as if an unhappy heart had been stationed in 
every finger! and what cold chills used to run, 
sudden as electric shocks, through the feverish 
frame !”” 

And all this, be it noted, while the thought of 
rising to something in literature is nestling in a 
corner of his heart, shedding fragrance round his 
life—helping him to form and to keep to fair 
resolutions. He can hold converse with his books; 
though he honestly owns to a temptation to dram- 
drinking, which he sternly overcame, warned by the 
fact of being unable to read his favourite, Bacon, on 
coming home one day from the laying of a founda- 
tion-stone, where, with the rest of the men, he had 
taken a glass of whisky. The letters danced before 
his eyes, he says. He formed a resolution, and, with 
true Scotch self-restraint, never fell into the same 
mistake again. 

And so the early years of his apprenticeship 
passed on; with much suffering bravely borne, and 
much wisdom learned from sore trial. But his 
employer gets work away from home, and he must 
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go with the rest, where he has to put up with 
companions that would have been only intolerable to 
most young men of a book-loving or poetical turn. 
But, while he does not stand coldly apart from them, 
he keeps himself pure from fellowship in their mean 
ways, and only the more firmly establishes his in- 
fluence over them by his sobriety and knowledge. 

His relations to his fellow-workmen indeed are of 
the frankest, manliest, and healthiest kind. He was 
determined to be a good workman, and was soon a 
very expert hewer, forcing from his fellows words 
of praise. His high value for the sympathy and 
approval of his fellow-men is seen in what he writes 
to Principal Baird :—“ So flattered was my vanity 
by the respect they paid me on this account, and 
such satisfaction did I derive from emulating them 
in what they considered the better part of their 
profession, that the coming winter, to which a few 
weeks before I had looked forward as good men do 
to the pleasures of another state of existence, was no 
longer an object of desire.” 

Nor does he despise innocent sport or a practical 
joke when fitting occasion presents itself :—“I had 
determined this season to conform to every practice 
of the barrack, and as I was an apt pupil, I had in 
‘a short time become one of the freest, and not the 
least rude of its inmates. I became an excellent 
baker, and one of the most skilful of cooks. I made 
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wonderful advances in the art of practical joking, 
and my bon mots were laughed at and repeated. 
There were none of my companions who could foil 
me in wrestling, or who could leap within a foot of 
me; and after having taken the slight lberty of 
knocking down a young fellow who insulted me, 
they all began to esteem me as a lad of spirit and 
promise.” 

And he succeeds in finding more genial com- 
pany by dint of friendly letter-writing. Before he 
had left Cromarty, he and a few others had founded 
a sort of mutual improvement society, whose 
members wrote essays, edited magazines, and who, 
when separated, made it a matter of duty to keep up 
correspondence. To this circumstance we owe some 
of Hugh Miller’s finest letters. They are so careful, 
yet so free; so proportionate, yet so candidly self- 
revealing. It was by letter-writing that Hugh 
Miller first trained himself to mastery in style. He 
found the pen a magic medium for confessions; and 
his letters, as published by Mr. Peter Bayne, furnish 
one of the most graceful and exquisite bits of auto- 
biography which have recently seen the light. 
What we admire most is the purity of Miller’s 
feelings and the delicate frankness of his style. He 
delights to whisper confidences, though he does not’ 
burden his friends with secrets. The shyness and 
bluntness which so pursued him when he had 
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personally to address his friends, vanished the 
moment he took up the pen. It was at once his 
confidant and prophet. It whispered possibilities, 
and made union doubly sweet. In the complete 
absence of effort lies the main attraction. They are 
gay or sad—true to the mood of the moment—but 
always the style is a faithful mirror of the feeling. 
There is nothing stilted, high-flown, or affected in 
them ; they are rather careful, correct, and polished. 
As offerings at friendship’s shrine, Hugh seems to 
have regarded it as an incumbent duty to make them 
as good as he could, both for his own sake and for 
the sake of those to whom they were written. 

And certainly a contrast in many ways were 
these letters with the circumstances amid which 
they were penned. The good-humoured, almost 
gay picture which Miller sends to a friend in 
Cromarty of his surroundings when, in his twenty- 
“first year, he went to work as a journeyman at 
Gairloch, deserves to be extracted :— 

“Do look round, just for one minute, and see the 
sort of place in which a man can be happy. The 
sun is looking in at us through the holes in the roof, 
—speckling the floor with bright patches, till it 
resembles a piece of calico. There are two windows 
in the apartment: one of them filled up with turf 
and stones, the other occupied by an old unglazed 
frame. The fire is placed against the rough un- 
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plastered gable, into which we have stuck a pin for 
suspending our pot over it—the smoke finding its 
way out through the holes of the roof and the 
window. Our meal-sack hangs by a rope from one 
of the rafters, at the height of a man’s head from the 
floor,—our only means of preserving it from our 
thievesh co-habitants, the rats. As for our furniture, 
tis altogether admirable. The two large stones are 
the steadiest seats I ever sat on, though, perhaps, a 
little ponderous when we have occasion to shift 
them ; and the bed, which pray observe, is perfectly 
unique. It is formed of a pair of the minister’s 
harrows, with the spikes turned down, and covered 
with an old door and a bunch of straw; and as for 
culinary utensils, yonder is a wooden cog and here a 
pot. We area little extravagant, to be sure, in our 
household expenses, for times are somewhat hard ; 
but meal and salt, and every other item included, 
none of us have yet exceeded half-a crown per week. 
You may now boast, like a true scholar who looks 
only at the past, of Diogenes and his tub and the 
comforts of philosophy.” 

Well may Mr. Bayne write respecting this period : 
‘Not yet twenty-one, living in a hovel from which 
water, a foot deep, has been drained off to render it 
habitable, his food oatmeal without milk, his com- 
panions stonemasons, his employment manual labour, 
he bates no jot of heart or hope, but takes the whole 
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with a frank effulgence of mirth, a meee humour 
of character, which bears him victoriously through.” 

But beneath all the gaiety, there were serious 
thoughts running through Miller’s mind. These 
and similar experiences made him afterwards use all 
his influence against the bothy system, which has 
been in many ways injurious to the health and the 
morals of the Scottish peasantry. 

Amid such untoward surroundings, and with the 
view of giving pleasure to distant friends, he de- 
scribes, thus picturesquely, some of his experiences 
and the scenery he has seen on his way to Gairloch : 

“T came here” (Gairloch) “about a month ago, 
after a delightful journey of two days from Conon- 
side, from whence I had been despatched by my 
employer with another mason lad, and a comical 
fellow, a carter, to procure materials for the build- 
ing. Though the youngest of the party, I am 
entrusted with the charge of the others, in conside- 
ration of my great gravity and wonderful command 
of the pen; but, as far as the carter is concerned, 
the charge is truly a woeful one. He bullies, and 
swears, and steals, and tells lies, and cares for nobody. 
I am stronger, however, and more active than he, and 
must give him a beating, when I have recovered my 
lameness, to make my commission good. My comrade, 
the mason, and I have been living in a state of 
warfare with him ever since we came here. On the 
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morning we set out from Conon-side he left us to 
drive his cart, and went to Dingwall, where he 
loitered and got drunk. We, in turn, after waiting 
for him for two long hours at the village of Contin, 
drove away, leaving him to follow on foot, as he best 
might, for at least thirty miles; and he has not yet 
forgiven us the trick.” 

The reader will notice here the severe eye for 
duty, the naive appreciation of the possibility of some. 
rough goodness in the carter after all; and the queer 
humour which breaks through the whole description. 
Hugh feels that he must beat the carter as much for 
self-satisfaction in the discharge of duty as for any 
hope of real reformation. <A truly Scottish touch ! 
But this picture of Lake Maree, thrown off carelessly 
at the same moment by the pen that presented the 
carter so suggestively to the imagination, shows 
already a dainty airiness of style and picturesque 
sharpness of outline which many a practised Jittera- 
teur might envy :— 

“The day had become clear and pleasant ; but the 
voice of a bird was not to be heard in this dismal 
place, nor sheep nor goat to be seen among the cliffs. 
I wish my favourite John Bunyan had passed a 
night in it at the season when the heath-fires of the 
shepherds are flaming on the heights above, were it 
but to enable him to impart more tangibility to .the 
hills which border the dark valley of the shadow of 
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death. Through the gloomy vista of the ravine a 
little paradise seemed opening before us—a paradise 
- like that which Mirza contemplated from the heights 
of Bagdad, of smooth water and green islands. 
‘There,’ said my comrade, ‘is Loch Maree.’ I have 
already fatigued you with description ; but I must 
attempt one picture more. Imagine a smooth expanse 
of water stretching out before us for at least eighteen 
miles, and bordered on both sides by lofty moun- 
tains —abrupt, precipitous, and pressing on one 
another like men in a crowd. On the eastern shore 
they rise so suddenly from the water, that the eye 
passes over them mile after mile without resting on 
a single spot where a boat might land; on the west, 
their bases are fringed by a broken, irregular plain, 
partially covered by arfir-wood. At the higher end 
of the lake two mountains, loftiér and more in- 
accessible than any of the others, shoot up on either 
hand as if to the middle sky, and we see large 
patches of snow still resting on their summits— 
gleaming like the banners of a fortress, to tell us 
that they are strongholds held by the spirits of 
winter—and from whence they are to descend, a few 
months hence, to ravage the country below. From 
one of these mountains there descended two small 
streams, which, falling from rock to rock, leaped into 
the lake over the lower precipice, and, whitened into 
foam by the steepness of their course, reminded me, 
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as they hurried through the long heath, then in 
blossom, of strips of ermine on a cloak of purple. 
Towards the north, the islands seem crowded together 
like a flock of waterfowl. They vary in character— 
some barren and heathy, others fertile and tufted 
with wood. On the largest, which is of the better 
and more pleasing description, and bears, by way of 
distinction, the name of the lake, there is an ancient 
burying-ground, and, as I have heard said, a Druid 
or Runic monument. I would fain have landed on 
it; but night was fast coming on, and, besides, my 
time was my employer's, not my own. 

“At the lower end of the lake we encountered a 
large boat full of people. A, piper stood in the 
bows, and the wild notes of his bagpipe, softened by 
distance and multiplied by the echoes of the moun- 
tains, formed a music that suited well with the 
character of the scene. ‘It is a wedding party,’ 
said my comrade: ‘they are going to that white 
house which you see at the foot of the hill. I wish 
you understood Gaelic! The boatmen are telling 
me strange stories of the loch that I know would 
delight you. Do you see that little green island 
that lies off about half a mile to the right? The 
boldest Highlander in the country would hesitate to 
land there an hour after sunset. It is said to be 
haunted by wraiths and fairies, and every variety of 
land and water spirits. Directly in the middle of it 
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there isa little lake, in the lake an island, and on the 
island a tree, beneath which the queen of the fairies 
holds her court. What would you not give to see 
her?’ Night came on before we got landed; and 
we lost sight of the little lake while yet sailing upon 
it. Is it not strange that, with all its beauty, it 
should be so little known ?” 
‘Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive.” 

In the midst of his hard toil and unsympathetic 
associates, Hugh Miller thus finds materials where- 
with to store his memory and imagination ; and thus 
graciously builds up his being, delicately and 
bravely, to its full stature. 

Work failing in the north, he took it into his 
head to go to Edinburgh—to see the historical city, 
to arrange a little matter of property at Leith, and to 
get some experience in a better class of work than - 
Cromarty afforded. He was delighted with the 
sights and scenes of the ‘“ Modern Athens;” he 
made but little of the Leith property; and he did 
certainly see somewhat more of the world than he 
could have done in Cromarty. The rough, dissolute 
ways that prevailed among fellow-workmen at 
Niddrie House so thoroughly disgusted him that, to 
the end, he looked on combinations among working 
men with something of suspicion. Yet amongst them 
Hugh Miller found elements of good; it was probably 
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well for him and his future development that he 


found amongst the rough squad at Niddrie at least - 


one good man from whom he could learn something. 
In “ My Schools and Schoolmasters” he thus cha- 
racteristically writes :— 

“T was joined in the course of a few weeks, in 
Peggy Russell’s one-roomed cottage, by another 
lodger—lodgers of the humble class usually as- 
sociating together in pairs. My new companion had 
lived for some time ere my arrival at Niddrie in a 
neighbouring domicile, which, as he was what is 
termed ‘a quiet-living man,’ and as the inmates 
were turbulent, and unsteady, he had, after bearing 
a good deal, been compelled to quit. Like our fore- 
man, he was a strict seceder, in full communion with 
his church. JI found that, like my Uncle Sandy, he 
was a great reader of books—an admirer even of 
the same old authors—deeply read, like him, in 
Durham and Rutherford, and entertaining, too, a 
high respect for Baxter, Boston, old John Brown, 
and the Goodwins. In one respect, however, he 
differed from both my uncles: he had begun to 
question the excellence of religious establishments ; 


nay, to hold that the country might be none the 


worse were its ecclesiastical endowments taken 
away... . John Wilson—for such was the name 
of my new comrade — was a truly good man,—- 


devout, conscientious, friendly, not highlv intel-— 
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lectual, but a person of plain good sense, and by no 
means devoid of information. . . . Aware how little 
the religious opinions of others were tolerated in the 
place, he seemed unable for some time to muster up 
- resolution enough to broach in the family his 
favourite subject. He retired every night, before 
going to bed, to his closet-—the blue vault with all 
its stars,—often the only closet of a devout lodger in 
a south-country cottage; but I saw that each even- 
ing, ere he went out, he used to look uneasily at 
the landlord and me, as if there lay some weight on 
his mind regarding us of which he was afraid to rid 
himself, and which yet rendered him very uncom- 
fortable. ‘Well, John,’ I asked him one evening, 
speaking direct, to his evident embarrassment, ‘ what. . 
is it?’ John looked at old William the landlord, 
and then at me. ‘Did we not think it right,’ he 
said, ‘that there should be evening worship in the 
family.’ Old William grumbled out, with un- 
wonted emphasis, that he ‘wasna for that’ I 
struck in, however, on the other side and appealed 
to Peggy. ‘I was sure,’ I said, ‘that Mrs. Russell 
would see the propriety of John’s proposal.’ And 
‘Mrs. Russell, as most women would have done in the 
circumstances, unless indeed very bad ones, did see 
the propriety of it, and from that evening forward 
the cottage had its family worship.” 

When Hugh Miller was at the height. of his 
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success and distinction he sought out this J obn 
Wilson, and invited him to his house, and tried to 
find a way of helping him without injuring his inde- 
pendence or self-respect. Such was the value Hugh 
Miller put on a good influence, no matter what the 
circumstances in which it was exercised. He had 
got more help from John Wilson than he could give 
him in return. He despised patronage; he hated 
condescension; and yet, in spite of a massive self- 
dependence, he did not easily shake aside the painful 
and degrading associations to which he had been ex- 
posed in the course of his labours as a mason. The 
recollections of men like John Wilson preserved his 
faith in manhood and virtue, and never allowed him 
to become a sceptic altogether, though when a young 
man he was often on the verge of it. John Wilson, 
the hodman, had his share in Hugh Miller’s great 
achievements too: some pages of the “ Testimony of 
- the Rocks,” as well as of ‘ My Schools and School- 
masters,” of right belong to him. 

With all his stolid self-dependence, never perhaps 
was there a man more dependent on the suffrages of 
those with whom he was brought into contact. 
What saved him from weakness on this score was 
his power of discrimination. He knew whom to 
trust, and them he trusted wholly. His friends 
were friends indeed, to whom he sought to be fully 
known. He himself acknowledges his vast debt to 
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two or three of his companions. William Ross, 
whom he now rejoined in Edinburgh, was perhaps 
the most remarkable of these; and his story is very 
affecting. The delicate over-sensitive young house- 
painter, labouring under the oppressive thoughts of 
inevitable consumption, yet works for and nurses a 
fellow-workman like a sister, sacrifices everything 
for the sake of independence, and dies under the 
stress of his efforts, his gifts unknown save to one 
or two of his young friends. And yet he could 
write thus to his friend Hugh :—« Your drawings 
have but little merit, nor can I regard:them even as 
works of promise; neither by any means do you 
write good verses. And why, do you think, do I 
tell you-so ?—only to direct your studies to their 
proper object. You draw ill because nature never 
intended that you should do otherwise, whereas you 
write ill only because you write seldom. You are 
possessed of talents which, with due culture, will 
enable you to attain no common command of the 
pen; for you are an original thinker, your mind is 
richly imbued with poetry, and though devoid of a 
musical ear, you have from nature something much 
_ better—that perception of the harmonies of language 
which is essential to the formation of a good and 
elegant style.” 

The following passage gives a tender glimpse into 
Ross’s heart. He remarks that all who know him 

s 
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think well of him, but he proceeds to account for the 
fact in this way :—* All those men only see me in 
part, and (for such is the nature of all earthly things 
when viewed from a distance) what they do see of 
me appears other than what it is. The clouds 
which so gloriously encircle the setting sun, and 
whose beauty in description no comparison can 
heighten, are but wreaths of watery vapour; the 
distant hill, though its azure hue vies in depth and 
beauty with that of the cloudless firmament, is a 
mass of rock and earth, half-covered with a stunted 
vegetation. What am I in reality ? what is my 
heart ?—a cold vicious thing, devoid of energy, 
affection, and peace.” Again he writes—and surely 
in this passage we have a very happy figure :— 
«The virtuous man has not only the approbation of 
others, but his own. It is said by philosophers that 
the air we breathe would be a most oppressive 
burden to us did it not penetrate the pores of our 
bodies, and, by filling every cavity within, render 
us unconscious of the weight which presses us from 
without. Thus the self-approbation of the virtuous 
man renders the approbation of others an invigo- 
rating and refreshing thing; but without it (1 speak 
from experience), the voice of praise appears a cruel 
_ irony—a weight which bends the consciously un- 
worthy soul to the dust.” 

Miller could not help being much indebted to a 
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working house-painter, who could see so clearly and 
couch his thoughts so elegantly, and with such a 
gracious setting of imaginative light, as is the case 
whenever William Ross puts pen to paper. And it 
is clear that Hugh Miller did highly value the 
opinions of the poor house-painter. Thus he writes 
to Ross when, at his peed he sent him copies of 
his poems :— 

“Now, when I see many of their ee like a 
- true parent, I love them notwithstanding ; but it is 
more for the sake of the associations eth with 
them than for their own sakes. Some of them were 
composed among the rocks of my favourite hill when 
I played truant; some of them in Marcus Cave, 
when the boys who had chosen me for their leader 
were engaged in picking shell-fish from the Skerries 
for our dinner; some of them in the work-shed; 
some in the barrack. And thus, like the purse of 
Fortunatus, which was made of leather but produced 
gold, though not rich in themselves, they are full of 
riches tome. They are redolent of the past and of 
you. Remember how I used to run to your closet 
with every piece the moment I had finished it, that 
you might say something in its favour. You were 
the whole public for whom ‘I wrcete. Your affection 
for me will, I dare say, make them poetry to you 
still. Do you think I shall ever write what will be 
deemed poetry by anybody else? I deem my 
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intimacy with you the most important affair of my 
life. Ihave enjoyed more from it than from any- 
thing else, and have been more improved by it than 
by all my books. Since you left me I have not 
advanced an inch; have you no means of impelling 
me onward when at a distance? Or is it necessary, 
as in physics, that before communicating. motion to 
me we must come in contact ?”’ 

Ross’s modesty and sensitive self-depreciation, 
together with his weakness of constitution, kept him 
from realising in any substantial form the possi- 
bilities. that were in him; but Hugh Miller has 
written of him in such a manner as will for long 
suffice to keep his memory green. 

After’ nearly a year’s stay in the neighbourhood — 
of Edinburgh, Miller returns to Cromarty, whilst a 
great crisis was going on in his religious life. As 
has been hinted, he had always had a strong sceptical 
vein in his constitution, and now he must either 
yield to it, or satisfy himself once for all of the ~ 
truth of Christianity. The struggle was long and’ 
obstinate; for he was not one to be convinced by 
half reasons; and it is to be feared that the ordinary 
preaching of these days would not do much to help 
him. He studies hard, writes poems of greater 
length than before, but finds no soul-rest. He is in 
agony, and cannot longer keep his secret. To 
Swanson and to Ross he confides himself; and 
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luckily the Rev. Alexander Stewart, who is now 
minister of Cromarty, is far from being an ordinary 
preacher. . The following is one of Hugh’s earlier let- 
ters in reply to Swanson, while yet his sad scepticism 
clung about him. It has an interest of its own :— 

“T feel that, after your earnest and affectionate 
exhortation, it would be something worse than 
unfriendly of me not to unbosom myself before you. 
Yet, what have I to confess? Were I an unbeliever, 
though I would assuredly lose my friend by 
confessing myself one, still that confession would be 
made. I would scorn to hold the affections of any 
one by appearing what I am not. Or if, on the 
other hand, I were a Christian in the true sense of 
the word, I hope I would have courage enough to 
avow my profession, not only to you, or to those 
from whom I could expect nothing except kindness, 
' but even to the proudest and boldest scorner. But 
what profession can the lukewarm Laodicean make ? 
—the man who, one moment, is as assured of the 
truth of the Gospel of Christ as he is of his own 
existence, and who in another regards the’ whole 
scheme of redemption as a cunningly devised fable. 
It will not do! I am not at present collected enough 
to give you a faithful account of what is my religious 
belief. I will just say that, as far as the head is 
concerned, my creed is a sound one, but, alas for the 
heart!” 
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He is, however, before very long enabled to write 
to William Ross: “Christianity is not the cunningly 
devised fable I once thought it. There is a Saviour, 
and he who believes upon Him with that true, 
earnest belief which conquereth evil, shall, for the 
sake of the sufferings of that Saviour, have his sins 
forgiven him, and, for the sake of his righteousness, 
be rewarded. I once thought this an absurd 
doctrine; now, though I have more experience of 
men and things than I ever had before, and though 
my reason has strengthened, and is, I hope, still 
strengthening, I can regard it as a wonderful 
display of the wisdom of God.” 

Hereafter, Hugh Miller’s Christianity is no make- 
believe nor sentiment; it is a thing of serious and 
subdued conviction, carrying with it the deepest 
consent of the reason and judgment. He has much 
to say of Christianity. Let this extract express to 
our readers the spirit in which he endeavoured to 
live :— 

«There are few men who do not, at some time or 
other, think seriously of the future state, or who 
have not formed some at least theoretic set of notions 
regarding the best mode of preparing for it. Man 
was born to anticipate a hereafter: he is a religious 
animal by the very constitution of his nature; and 
the thousand forms of superstition which still over- 
spread the world and darken every page of its 
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history are just so many proofs of this. It has often 
struck me that the infidel, when in his assaults on 
revelation he draws largely from this store of 
delusion, sadly mistakes his argument. Every 
false religion which has sprung out ef the nature of 
man shows us, not surely that there is no true 
religion, but that we stand in need of a true one; 
every mythologic folly and absurdity should convince 
us that we need an infallible guide. Regarded in 
this light, the Shasters and the Koran are substantial 
proofs of how ill we could do without the Bible; and 
Paganism and Mahometism powerfully recommend 
Christianity. . . . . Christianity is emphatically 
termed the wisdom of God; but it is not on a first 
examination that a reasoning mind can arrive at the 
evidence of its being such. On the contrary, some 
of its main doctrines seem opposed to the more 
obvious principles of common sense; and this quite 
in the same way that, before the days of Newton, it 
would have seemed contrary to those principles to 
allege that the whiteness of light was occasioned. by 
a combination of the most vivid colours, or that the 
planets were held in their orbits by the law which 
impelled a falling stone towards the ground. Now, 

this is exactly what we might expect of the true 
religion. A religion made by rational men—many 
Deists, you know, were eminently such, and we may 
instance theirs—will be, like themselves, rational 
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and easily understood; but this very facility is a 
conclusive proof that it had its origin in the mind 
of man. It is like his other works—like the clocks 
and watches and steam-engines of his construction— 
easily understood and easily imitated ; but it is not 
thus with Christianity, nor is it thus with the great 
machine of the universe. .... 

“True, the difficulties of Christianity. may be 
more strikingly apparent than those of philosophic 
religions; but it is only because God in his good- 
ness, instead of confining it to the acute and the 
highly talented, has brought it down to the level of 
the whole race of man, and thus common capacities 
are brought in contact with truths of so lofty and 
abstruse a character, that the greatest mind can but 
see their importance and consistency without being 
able to apprehend them. It is well, however, that 
the heart of the simplest can be made to feel their 
fitness, and that the excellence of doctrines too 
mighty to be grasped by the most capacious minds 
can be so appreciated by babes as to be made 
effectual to their salvation.” 

At the close of this interesting correspondence, 
Hugh has to confess to John Swanson that when a 
youth he had been an atheist. ‘A boy-atheist is 
surely an uncommon character. I was one in 
reality ; for, possessed of a strong memory, which 
my uncles and an early taste for reading had stored 
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with religious sentiments and stories of religious 
men, I was compelled for the sake of peace either to 
do that which was right, or by denying the truth of 
the Bible to set every action, good and bad, on the 
same level: and I had chosen the latter as the more 
free and pleasing.” 

Having once fully satisfied himself about Chris- 
tianity, Miller never afterwards wavers. Hence- 
forth he holds that “the Christian is the highest 
style of man,” and has ever before him the loftiest 
ideal. He does not find that Christianity should 
stifle or starve any of man’s natural faculties. Nay, 
he believes that it should stir up all right gifts to 
fuller power and freer exercise for the good of others. 
Even his ideas of patriotism evidently underwent a 
change at this period. The early lesson of “ Blind 
Harry ”—the Scottish Homer—takes a new tinge in 
his riper mind, like a cloud in the evening sky of 
summer. Hereafter he is never tired of repeating 
that the only true cosmopolitanism is Christianized 
patriotism. The narrow, isolated, selfish love of 
country he now contemns, as he had always con- 
temned the “selfish philosophy.” He projects 
bolder schemes than ever; and his faculties seem to 
play round a wider circle, and with more of buoyant 
joyfulness. 

During the two years of his stay at Cromarty at 
this time, he wrought at his trade, varying the 
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heavier labours with cutting inscriptions on tomb- 
stones; and as he proved an expert hand at this 
sort of work, and fancied that he could also compose 
better inscriptions than most folks composed for 
themselves, the idea occurred to him to go to Inver- 
ness to seek work in this department. He fancied 
that the publication of some poems might help 
the people’s faith in his capacity for inscriptions. 
His plan did not succeed in this way, but it was not 
a failure altogether, for it had a very decided influence 
on his future career. 

At Inverness he printed his volume of ‘ Poems 
in the Leisure Hours of a Journeyman Stonemason,” 
and made the acquaintance of Mr. Robert Carruthers, 
editor of the Courier, there. With his sagacity and 
taste, Mr. Carruthers proved a valuable counsellor to 
the young mason. Happily, he was able to give a 
worthy man help without seeming to patronise him. 
Hugh Miller contributed to the Inverness Courier 
his letters on the ‘Herring Fishery,” which ex- 
cited an interest anything but local, on account of 
their true poetic spirit, their picturesqueness, 
shrewdness, and vigour. His poems, and his contri- 
butions to the Courier, which only vaguely hint of 
the scientific bent which came out so strongly after- 
wards, drew to him friends bere and there through- 
out Scotland. Noticeable among these were Principal 
Baird and Miss Dunbar of Boath. Hugh’s cor- 
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respondence with this lady is unique. Well advanced 
in years, she writes to him with all the wisdom of a 
mother, and with all the freshness of a girl, desiring 
much to see tokens of the recognition of his worth 
by the public, and avowing a subdued delight in the 
sight of his “Scenes and Legends,” even when the 
shadow that “keeps the keys of all the creeds”’ was 
putting forth a cold pale hand toward her as she 
waited in hope. As for Hugh, he bears himself 
towards her with a shy freedom and graceful trust- 
fulness which are very beautiful. She offers him 
money in most delicate terms ; he declines it in the 
most chivalrous manner; she reproves him for his 
obstinacy ; he retorts with shy and dignified banter 
about diffidence and independence being his only 
capital. It does the heart good to read the record 
of a friendship so utterly devoted, unselfish, and 
self-respecting on both sides. And the letters tell 
all the story. How characteristic is this note of 
Hugh’s !— 

“Js it not a pleasant thing to lie, in a fine clear 
day, on the sea-beach, amid the round polished 
pebbles and the pretty shells, and see through the 
half-shut eyes the little waves dancing to the sun, 
and hear, as if we heard it not, their murmur on 
the shore? To be all alone—shut out from the - 
world—the wide ocean stretching away for many a 
league before us, and a barrier of steep cliffs tower- 
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ing behind: There is, my dear madam, a kind of 
social solitude which fits us for society by training 
us both to think and to feel; or rather, I should 
say, in which we are trained, solitude being but the 
school, imagination and the social affections the 
teachers. Let me illustrate: I lie all alone on the 
sea-shore ; but in imagination my friend is seated 
beside me, and so my thoughts and feelings are 
thrown into the conversational mould. My atten- 
. tion is alive to what is passing around mie, my 
memory active, my reasoning faculties in operation, 
my fancy in full play; and all this because the 
conversation must be kept up. And thus friend- 
ship and solitude operate on my thoughts, as the 
waves operate on the pebbles which lie in heaps 
around me. There is a continual action, a ceaseless - 
working till the rude, unshapen ideas, like the 
broken fragment of rock, are rounded and polished, 
and display all their peculiarities of texture and all 
their shades of colour.’ He needed solitude, but, 
as he says here, his was a social solitude. He loved 
to enjoy communion with nature; but his joys 
needed to be shared by those he loved, and in 
idea they were always with him. His letters are 
the expedients he adopted to bring his friends within 
. the magic circle of his solitudes ; and he was always 
freer in making confessions by the pen than by the 
. tongue. 
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He gives Miss Dunbar his confidence on the most 
pressing practical matters. “The truth is,” he 
says, ‘I am unwilling to convert my literary amuse- 
ments into mere matters of business; and I am 
afraid that, were I to set myself down to write for - 
money, I would soon learn to consider them as 
SUC Hs ated. es, I have little need for money, and need 
not risk any of my happiness in striving to acquire 
it. I am nearly as poor and as rich as the old cynic 
Diogenes—though, I trust, not so ill-natured. I 
am poor in world goods, rich in moderate desires. 
He who has lived contentedly on half-a-crown per 
week is by no means so much within the reach 
of fortune as thousands of the people who would 
~ not scruple to term him a very poor man.” 

- Miss Dunbar, too, must share with him the delight 
of his holiday rambles :— 

“For the last fortnight some of my very few 
leisure hours have been employed in collecting 
geological specimens for my kind friend, Mr. George 
Anderson, one of the most thorough-bred geologists . 
in the north of Scotland. Some of the specimens I 
_ have procured are exceedingly curious : they contain 
the petrified remains of animals that now no longer 
exist, except in a fossil state—bits of charcoal, 
pieces of wood, and nondescript substances which 
~ one can hardly refer to either the animal or vegetable 
world. Of the several animal tribes, the very 
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curious shell-fish, termed the cornu ammonis, abounds 
most; but though at one period the most numerous 
of all the testaceous tribes of the country, it is now 
no longer to be found, except as a fossil, deeply im- 
bedded in limestone or bituminous shale, and buried 
under huge hills of clay or gravel. There are 
grounds, indeed, for the belief that the race of man, 
and almost all the tribes of animals with which we 
are acquainted, have come into being since it ceased 
to exist; at least, no remains of the living tribes 
have been found in the beds in which the cornu 
abounds. Like the nautilus, it was a sailing animal, 
and, though different in form, its structure seems to 
have been nearly the same. We find it partitioned 
in the same way by little cross walls, which divide 
the cavity within into a number of minute cells, by 
means of which, and by a power it must have 
possessed of altering its gravity, by nearly vacating ° 
or occupying these to the full, it seems to have 
moved upwards or downwards at pleasure. The 
inner part of the shell seems, from the most perfect 
impressions of it which I have met with, to have 
been of a pearly lustre; the outer is ridged and 
furrowed with much regularity, and there is, at 
least, as much elegance in its general contour as in 
that of the Ionic volute, which it nearly resembles. 
But why so much beauty when there was no eye of 
man to see and admire? Does it not seem strange 
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that the bays of our coasts should have been 
speckled by fleets of beautiful little animals, with 
their tiny sails spread to the wind and their pearly 
colours glancing to the sun, when there was no 
intelligent eye to look abroad and delight in their ~ 
loveliness? Of all the sciences, there is none 
which furnishes so many paradoxical facts and 
appearances as geology.” 

Never probably was there a truer friendship, or 
one which with less of violence broke down the dis- 
tinctions of rank in the gladness of a common 
sympathy. Tremblingly tender are the words with 
which she writes to Hugh near the close, on receipt 
of a copy of his “ Scenes and Legends ”’ :— 

“My intervals of ease from most excruciating 
pain are truly like angels’ visits; and when they do 
occur I am in such a state of lowness and exhaustion 
as to be incapable of any exertion. I am now raised 
up and supported in bed by pillows while I make 
this, I fear, last effort to write to you..... What 
can I do but throw myself on his mercy who is the 
sent of God? He is my rock, my strength, my 
hope in life and death. Often do I wish to see you, 
and to hear you speak of the things which pertain 
to eternity. I recollect the light and comfort I 
derived from your conversation last summer. . ee 
But to the book ; contrary to all my anticipations, I 
have lived to have it in my hand! What shall I 
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say of it? It would seem, from the very little of it 
I have yet read, as if I were quite satisfied with 
seeing and handling it. I look into every chapter, 
I glance over the whole, but, somewhat childlike, I 
feel too happy to read.’ 

The leading events of Hugh Miller’s life after his 
return from Inverness to Cromarty, where, in addition 
to his inscription cutting, he had now the composi- 
tion of the “Scenes and Legends” to occupy him, 
are his courtship and marriage. One day we find a 
widow lady—Mrs. Mackenzie Fraser—writing thus 
to her daughter, who is absent on a visit to some 
friends in England :—“ You may guess what are 
Cromarty’s literary pretensions when I tell you that 
from my window at this moment I see a stonemason 
engaged in building a wall. He has just published 
“a volume of poems, and likewise letters on the 
herring fishery—both of which I now send you.” 
The words were certainly not uncalculated to excite 
the imagination and curiosity of a young girl of 
culture and sensibility. When Miss Mackenzie 
Fraser returned to Cromarty, she, of course, very 
soon saw Hugh Miller, who had ere this gained a 
‘high place in the esteem of his own people as much 
- by his excellent qualities of heart as of head. They 
were at once mutually impressed by each other. 
This was a result Mrs. Fraser had not looked for. 
The family, though now poor, was well connected, 
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and had some right to be jealous of lowering itself. 
Mrs. Fraser felt that Hugh Miller was a man most 
_ worthy of respect; but that her daughter should 
fall in love with and marry a working man was 
quite another matter. She would not hear of such a 
thing; and when at length she found that the 
strength of the attachment was such that her 
daughter was likely to be injured by her consent 
withheld, she only recalled her objection on the con- 
dition that Hugh Miller should have risen out of the 
working grade before her daughter could marry him. 
- Hugh had never dreamt of rising out of his own 
class... He had anticipated more happiness from in- 
dustriously working as a mason and devoting his 
spare hours to science and literature, than from any 
effort after wealth or distinction. He had, of course, 
from very early times cherished a sweet dream of 
cultivating his literary gifts and benefiting the 
world thereby ; but that was to be the high pleasure 
and not the common business of his life” No sordid 
thought should mix itself like clay in that shining 
image, which day by day rose clearer before his 
imagination. Perhaps there may have been a 
hidden thread of pride in this seemingly devoted 
effort after culture and knowledge of which he was 
all unconscious ; so that he may have required to be 
drawn forth out of self by some great attraction 
which, breaking through the deadened wall of his 
T 
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retirement, should widen the circle of his real. 
interests and- provide him with more enduring 
materials for his works. Anyway, when he found 
that he must sacrifice all prospects of union with 
the only woman who had ever called forth his love, 
or else make an effort to bettcr himself socially, he 
had to acknowledge his own want. of worldly tact. 
Manly and shrewd in many ways, he yet felt that 
he lacked the prosaic assurance which enables the 
man of the world to hold steadily on his own line 
of policy, uninfluenced by sentiment. Hugh had 
enough of the Celtic blood in him to make him not 
seldom distrust his own conclusions as to the motives 
and actions of others. He was unselfish and trust- 
ful, and yet there was a tendency to a certain suspi- 
ciousness, against which he warily armed himself. 
The feeling of this it most probably was, which made 
him adverse to entering on active public life in 
any form, though he was in some ways fitted 
for it. 7 

Mrs. Fraser’s not wholly unreasonable yet some- 
what harsh condition, which threatened to delay for 
a long time the union of the lovers, had one excel- 
lent effect. It showed what stuff Hugh was made 
of. He would not risk destroying the happiness of 
the woman he loved by making her descend to his 
grade; he must patiently wait and work: nor will 
he consent to cut the Gordian: knot of adverse 
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circumstances by selling himself to a life of mere 
money-making, as he might have done had he been 
less noble and had less of real self-command. The 
fruit of the period during which Hugh Miller waited 
until a way should, in Providence, open up for him, 
is a series of as pure and beautiful love-letters as, 
perhaps, were ever penned. 

With the simplicity of true passion, he writes :— 

“Tam thinking long for you, dearest, and for the 
last week have been counting the days,—counting 

them in the style of the fool whom Jaques met in 

the forest. ‘To-day is the 19th, the 20th comes to- 
morrow, and the 22nd will be here the day after ;’ 
they will creep away one by one, and Lydia will be 
with me ere they bring the month to an end. My 
heart is full of you; full of you every hour, and 
every minute, and all the day long. I walked last 
Saturday on the hill and saw our beech-tree, but 
lacked heart to go down to it; I thought it looked 
dreary and deserted, and I felt that, were I to lose 
you, it would be, of all ee in the aco the 
_ place I could least bear to see.’ 

But he is not merely the ardent lover intent only 
on protestations. He has leisure and taste to sketch 
this portrait of the poet Cowper :— 

“On my return I saw Mr. Carruthers [Editor of 
Inverness Courier]. He was very kind, and showed 
me his library, and kindly offered me the loan of 
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any of his books. I saw with him a fine, shall I 
say affecting, print of Cowper. It bore in the fixed 
lines of the face the marks of a vigorous intellect 
and a playful wit; but, oh, the expression of 
withering blight and hopeless despondency that 
rested on the features! There was sadness in the 
beautiful eye, and on the expansive forehead—a sad- 
ness which the voice of friendship, or of fame, or the 
bright ray of genius, vainly strove to dissipate ; and 
the meek firmness of the lip was a firmness which 
seemed to contend with agony. I could almost ery 
as I contemplated it.” 

He can pause, now and then, to moralise or frame 
a bit of philosophy out of his observations of life :— 

«You remember the remark of Lamb’s brother on 
the boys of Eton School, ‘What a pity ’tis that 
these nice young fellows should in a few years 
become frivolous members of Parliament!’ There 
is as much truth as wit in it. Most of our fine 
young boys and girls are spoiled in the transition 
stage when shooting up into men and women, and 
they do not recover all their lives after. Mere men 
and women are but poor things, my Lydia; but it 
is well to love them as well as we can,—they will be 
better ere the world ends. . . . Children, it strikes 
me, are little in their whole minds, in their affec- 
tions as certainly as in their judgments. There 
obtains, however, a contrary opinion, from the fact, 
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doubtlessly, that in the present state of the world 
children have some affections, and grown-up people, 
in most instances, little or none. But this, I am 
certain, is not according to nature. A warm heart, 
well cultivated, cannot fail of being warmer in one’s 
twentieth than in one’s twelfth year. When a boy, 
I could not love with half the warmth, either as a 
lover or a friend, that I can now.” 

But the heart always returns to its own need, as a 
magnet to the pole :— 

“T have no words to express to you, my own 
Lydia, how much I long for your return, or how 
cold a looking place Cromarty has become since you 
left it. Ordinary pleasures and lukewarm friend- 
ships do well enough for men who have not yet had 
experience of the intense and the exquisite, but to 
those who have, they do not seem pleasures or 
friendships at all. J am amusing myself, however, 
as I best can; sometimes picking up a geological 
specimen for my collection—sometimes making an 
excursion to the hill or the burn of Eathie. I 
accompanied to the latter place, on Saturday last, 
Mr. Ross and his children, with two of their cousins, 
the Joyners. We were all thoroughly wetted and 
thoroughly amused; we told stories, gathered 
immense bunches of flowers, incarcerated a light 
company of green grasshoppers, who were disorderly, 
and ruined two unfortunate born. beauties of the 
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butterfly tribe. We besides ran down a green 
lizard. I have picked up of late, in the little bay 
below the willows, a fossil-fish in a state of high 
preservation—the scales, head, tail, and fins are all 
beautifully distinct, and yet so very ancient is the 
formation in which it is found, that the era of the 
has, with all its ammonites and belemnites, is com- 
paratively recent.” 

Hugh Miller has himself told the story of his 
courtship with exquisite delicacy and subdued 
humour in ‘“ My Schools and Schoolmasters.” After 
mentioning how he first saw Miss Fraser whilst he was 
hewing in the churchyard, and how they somehow 
contrived to meet in their walks and otherwise, he 
goes on :— 

“‘Nature had not fashioned me one of the sort of 
people who fall in love at first sight. I had even 
made up my mind to live a bachelor life, without 
being very much impressed by the magnitude of the 
sacrifice ; but I daresay it did mean something that 
in my solitary walks for the preceding fourteen or 
fifteen years, a female companion often walked in 
fancy by my side, with whom I exchanged many a 
thought, and gave expression to many a feeling, and 
to whom I pointed out many a beauty in the land- 
scape, and communicated many a curious fact, and 
whose understanding was as vigorous as her taste 
was faultless and her feelings exquisite. One of the 
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English essayists—the elder Moore—has drawn a 
very perfect personage of this airy character (not, 
however, of the softer, but of the masculine sex) — 
under the name of the ‘maid’s husband;’ and 
described him as one of the most formidable rivals 
that the lover of flesh and blood has to encounter. 
My day-dream lady—a person that may be termed 
with equal propriety the ‘bachelor’s wife’—has 
not been so distinctly recognised; but she occupies 
a large place in our literature, ‘as the mistress of all 
the poets who ever wrote on love without actually 
experiencing it, from the days of Cowley down to 
those of Henry Kirke White; and her presence 
serves always to intimate a heart capable of oceupa- 
tion, but still unoccupied. . . . . It may be always 
safely predicted of these bachelor’s wives, that they 
never closely resemble in their lineaments any 
living woman. Were the case otherwise, the dream- 
maiden would be greatly in danger of being dis- 
placed by the real one wham she resembled ; and it 
was a most significant event which, notwithstanding 
my inexperience, I learned by-and-by to understand, 
that about this time my old companion, the 
bachelor’s wife, utterly forsook me, and that a 
vision of my young friend took her place. I can 
honestly aver, that I entertained not a single hope 
that the feeling should be mutual. On whatever 
other head my vanity may have flattered me, it 
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certainly never did so on the score of personal 
appearance. My personal strength was, I knew, 
considerably above the average of my fellows, and 
at this time my activity also; but I was perfectly 
conscious that, on the other hand, my good looks 
fell below rather than rose above the medial line. 
And so while I suspected, as well I might, that, as 
in the famous story, ‘Beauty’ had made a conquest 
of the ‘Beast,’ I had not the most distant expecta- 
tion that the ‘Beast’ would, in turn, make a con- 
quest of ‘Beauty.’ My young friend had, I knew, 
several admirers 


men who were younger and dressed 
better, and who, as they had all chosen the liberal 
professions, had fairer prospects than I; and as for 
the item of good looks, had she set her affections on 
even the least likely of them, I could have addressed 
him, with perfect sincerity, in the words of the old 
ballad :— 
“««Nae wonder, nae wonder, Gil Morrice, 
My lady lo’es ye weel ; 


The fairest part o’ my body 
Is blacker than thy heel,’ 


Strange to say, however, much about the time that I 
made my discovery, my young friend succeeded in 
making a discovery also;—the maid’s husband 
shared on her part the sume fate as the bachelor’s 
wife on mine; and her visits to the churchyard 
suddenly ceased.” 
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Prior to his meeting with Miss Fraser, he had 
been wont to sneer somewhat at the possibility ot 
his falling in love. He would devote himself to 
self-culture—scorning delights and living laborious 
days. “Profoundly imbued as he was with the 
ambition of self-culture, and loving praise with the 
ardour of a born literary man, he was nevertheless 
firmly persuaded that in the rank of mason, in the 
town of Cromarty, he could enjoy as much happiness 
as it was. possible for him to enjoy on earth. He 
would ply the mallet in the summer days; he-would 
owe no man a sixpence; he would read his favourite 
books in the evenings of June and the short days of 
December ; he would train himself to ever-increasing 
vigour and grace of style, and would write with the 
freshness and enthusiasm of one for whom literature 
was its own reward.” 

But, in spite of his surprising self-control, his 
meeting with Miss Fraser had disturbed all these 
‘schemes. His friends interest themselves on his 
behalf, and he becomes accountant in the bank at 
Cromarty, an office whose duties he discharges for 
fully five years with the utmost skili and aptitude. 

Just when he was about to be married, and is in 
the turmoil of accounting and book-writing, he 
receives a letter from Finlay, his erewhile companion 
of the Dovecot Cave,-who had gone to the West 
Indies, and whose handwriting he had not seen for 
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years. As bank-clerk he finds himself less pro- 
ductive, in.a literary respect, than he had been when 
labouring hard as a mason. “ THis salary was but 
sixty pounds a year, and the addition which he 
made to it by literary contributions was very small. 
Mrs. Miller continued to take a few pupils. A 
parlour, bedroom, and kitchen had been furnished, 
and one servant did the menial work. An attic 
room was ‘occupied with shelves, on which his few 
books and fossils, the nucleus of a good library and a 
valuable museum, were arranged. A table and chair 
were placed in this room, and it became Hugh’s 
study.” 

At this time he wrote tales and sketches for 
Chambers’s Journal and other periodicals. But the 
recognition of the religious element in man’s life, 
and his determination to recognise it somehow in his 
fictions, leads him to desiderate a class of magazine 
which would yield him a proper channel for his 
writings of this kind. His words seem very far- 
sighted, in view of much that has heen done in the 
direction of superior cheap literature since then :— 

“I would fain see a few good periodicals set 
a-going of a wider scope than either those of the 
world or ef the church;—works that would bear on 
a broad substratum of religion the objects of what I 
may venture to term a weekday interest. I can cite 
no book that better illustrates my beau ideal of such 
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a work than the Bible itself. No book more abounds 
in passages essentially popular in their interest. 
And yet I question whether some of these passages, 
were they now to appear for the first time, would 
find admittance into many of our religious periodicals. 
There are chapters in the Book of Proverbs that 
would be deemed merely moral, and the stories of 
Ruth and Esther would be thought to rest too 
exclusively on the operation of worldly motives. 
But this is not all that I meant to say. I merely 
intended to remark that I would fain see periodicals 
established, which would not only be suited to con- 
vince the man of the world that it is more philoso- 
phic to believe than to doubt the truth of Christianity, 
~ but which would also be so written that the men of 
the world would read them.” 

He did not, however, write with the old freedom 
in this line of work: he had many official calls and 
responsibilities ; and, besides, geology was beginning 
to assert her claim to his undivided attention. He 
now did a good deal of geological work in the face 
of discouragement; corresponding with some of the 
leading men in this department of science. But 
what soon became the chief interest to him was 
the conflict, growing year by year more eager and 
intense, between the old Moderate party and the 
rapidly increasing Evangelicals, headed by Welsh 
and Chalmers, within the National Church. The 
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patriotic spirit of the man, which led him to regard 
complete spiritual independence on the part of the 
Church as being indispensable even to the mainte- 
nance of true political freedom, made him, like many 
others, throw himself warmly and proudly into the 
battle on the side of the people, as he conceived it. 
Self-doubtful and humble, he yet could estimate his 
own strength aright, and, slow to strike for his own 
cause, it only needed the incitement of patriotic 
purpose to arm him and send him forth as the 
sturdiest of fighters. Miller is thenceforth the 
champion of Free Church principles. But he never 
had sympathy with extreme voluntaryism, holding 
firmly by the theory of the State Church, as was 
common with the earliest of the Scotch Dissenters. 
Lord Brougham, in speaking in the House of Lords 
on the appeal in the Auchterarder case, declared 
emphatically that the Presbytery had acted illegally 
in refusing to induct Mr. Robert Young to the 
charge, to which he had been presented by the 
patron, and’ that the right of Scotch congregations 
to choose their own pastors was a mere figment before 
the law. 

This deliverance caused great alarm to a large 
body of thoughtful people throughout Scotland. A 
conflict seemed inevitable; for this dearest right of 
the Christian laity had all along in their idea been 
carefully guarded, and the only shelter for the legal 
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view was the Act of 1712, which, passed by “ political 
dodging,” erected the right of lay patronage into 
actual property. And so, when ministers were in 
several instances forced by the Civil Courts upon 
protesting congregations, many men in the Church 
were much concerned ; for in their view political 
pressure of this kind would soon destroy the Church 
altogether, and they felt that any sacrifice was 
worth making to preserve it. 

Hugh Miller’s was one of the first voices raised 
on the question. His trumpet, truly, gave forth no 
uncertain sound. He published a letter addressed to 
Lord Brougham, in which he pointed out that a po- 
litical right had been, most unjustly, and directly in 
defiance of pledges, created by an Act of Parliament, 
to the serious injury not only of the Scottish Church, 
but of the entire nation; and he pointed out, further, 
how inconsistent were some of the positions which 
Lord Brougham, as a Liberal, had taken on political 
questions, with the attitude he had now chosen to 
assume on this great ecclesiastical one.* The argu- 
ment was tipped and pointed with the most piercing 
irony. The prominent men in the anti-patronage 
party at once cast eyes on the writer of the pam- 
phlet, as being able to give utterance to their views ; 
and when the Witness newspaper was started in 
Edinburgh, Miller was appointed its editor. Never, 
perhaps, was more faithful and substantial service 
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given to any party. Week by week the Wutness 
came forth with its closely-argued yet heart-stirring 
articles from its editor’s pen. Perhaps they did 
more than anything else to form and completely 
weld together a large body of men. 

At length, in 1848, the great shock came. More 
than one-third of the ministers, adhering to their 
Claim of Rights, which had been neglected by Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, tabled their 
protest in the General Assembly and left the hall to 
constitute themselves into a Free General Assembly. 
They had to arrange plans, to raise money, to build 
churches, and to send and support missionaries 
abroad.. Dr. Chalmers, by dint of his rare organiz- 
ing gifts, had foreseen much, and was prepared. 
He saw that nothing but a thorough system of visi- 
tation and collection would be sufficient to keep the 
interest of the people alive, and ensure ready con- 
tributions. A plan not wholly unlike to that 
adopted with success in the Methodist system was 
set on foot, which, ably administered, has proved 
itself equal to the occasion. Sustentation Fund for 
ensuring stipend to every minister over a certain 
minimum, Home Mission Fund, Foreign Mission 
Fund,—all have been so raised; and the finance- 
sheet of the Free Church is the result. 

Next to Dr. Chalmers, Hugh Miller was the agent 
in the achievement of this. He kept public feeling 
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awake. He never wearied ; he never faltered. It 
was only after the great object was gained, and the 
Free Church rested secure in the affections of a de- 
voted membership, in some places even outnumber- 
ing that of the Establishment itself, that differences 
arose, and policy took the place of plainness. Hugh 
Miller then found his labour irksome, for he was 
tormented with doubts whether he was in his right 
place. Sad it would have been for any man; 
specially sad it was for Miller. He had little tact; 
he had dangerous tendencies to morbid suspicion, as 
the natural accompaniment of the superstitious fears 
which he had striven to repress. 

His sacrifices for the Free Church were many. 
In one point of view, his sympathies were with the 
side that he so bitterly assailed—another proof of the 
Puritanic spirit of the man. His literary affinities 
were with the ‘“ Moderates,” for he hated all the 
fustian speech of modern Liberalism. Mr, Bayne 
well points out that from them he had learned much 
in the way of taste and style, of literary proportion 
and measured grace. 

Hugh Miller’s experience of working men, espe-- 
cially at Niddrie, had disinclined him for action in 
their behalf, and had done a good deal to freeze up 
the little spring of political liberalism which had 
flowed whilst he was still near Cromarty. But the 
condition of the Church revived his sympathies. 

U 
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There was still something to fight for with which 
liberal ideas could be faithfully identified. The 
Church of Scotland was the Church of the people ; 
and reformers and covenanters had fought and died 
to keep it so. The same battle, he felt, was still to 
be fought, though in another form ; and he could 
not draw back when he was so plainly called to take 
his share in a work like this. The religion of Scot- 
land has always been on one side political, because 
the intellect of Scotland was first awakened, and has 
all along been kept active, by the impulse of religion. 
Buckle points out, with a note of enthusiastic surprise 
quite unusual with him, that while the English, in 
their contests with the Stuarts, merely demanded a 
civil league, the Scots would be content only with a 
religious covenant. Scotland is conservative by in- 
stinct; but the democratic idea, which has been 
bound up with her ecclesiastical development, has 
been stronger than the instinct, and, at every crisis, 
has transformed the canny Scots into a nation of 
liberals. 

Hugh Miller, in this regard, too, is a capital 
representative. He had no hope of real and _per- 
manent benefit flowing from political reforms; but 
the purity and independence of the Church, as it 
had become a sort of sacred tradition, appealed to 
far deeper convictions, which might work to indi- 
vidual generation. He eagerly threw himself into 
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the fight, as we have seen, and nobly he bore 
himself in it from first to last. Nothing could , 
daunt him; nothing could curb his enthusiasm. 
He was instant in the work; and there can be no 
doubt that he did at least as much as any other single 
man to establish and to mould the Free Church of 
Scotland. How faithfully he laboured to dissemi- 
nate his ideas of spiritual freedom, and how much 
he did to unite and give stability to his side, at the 
same time giving dignity and literary character to 
newspaper writing, was universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, while yet the associations of the great strife 
were fresh enough to close the eyes of those who 
had been active in it, to small personal antipathies. 
But as years went on, changes of view and dissen- 
sions gradually sprang up amongst those who had 
once fought shoulder to shoulder; and Miller, shy, 
slow to speak and patient to bear, yet frank and 
blunt, and without a touch of finesse in his composi- 
tion, became, to some extent at least, a victim to 
miserable misunderstandings. 

His great delight now was his geological studies. 
He made excursions; he contributed to the Witness 
some of his best books, “ The Old Red Sandstone,” 
“ Footsteps of the Creator,” and the “Testimony of 
the Rocks;” and was often to be met with in the 
neighbourhood, hammer in hand, among the hills. 
Perhaps, for a successful newspaper editor, he with- 
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drew too much of his mind into this groove away 
from the passing topics of the day, which are of so 
much more consequence than pure science to the 
mass of men. Latterly the Witness did not succeed 
as was expected, faults were found with his editorial 
management, and he had little tact for conciliation, 
and was too apt for fight. He struggled on for 
some years, sadly overworking himself; feeling that 
it was so, and warning his fellow-editors of the risk 
they ran in doing as he had done. The wheel de- 
tached from its true place, if it cease to whirl must 
fall. He could only work and brood, brood and work ; 
and at last the brain broke down, and the heart- 
strings snapped; and he died by his own hand just 
after he had put the last touch to his “Testimony 
of the Rocks.” 

Both in science and literature Hugh Miller has 
made a mark that will remain; and Edinburgh will 
long cherish, in respectful sympathy, the picture of 
the tall, big-boned, sandy-haired man, with the 
frank, grey, pensive eyes, and the strong broad 
forehead and bushy eyebrows, who used to pace 
her streets with thoughtful, stooping gait, and in 
most careless of garb; and who was regarded 
by the ingenuous youth, to whom he was often 
pointed out, with a strange mixture of curiosity and 
reverence. 


Hugh Miller himself said of Burns, that he 
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“taught the Scottish people to stand erect, so tha 
now they have lost the habitual stoop.’ Hugh 
Miller taught the lesson even more effectually, for 
it was consistently backed up by the uninterrupted 
practice of a life, which was in every way manly 
and dutiful, sympathetic and kindly, and yet very 
pure and self-respecting, and free from the “ thought- 
less follies” that, in the case of the other, 
“Laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 

Here, indeed, we have the secret of his success. 
He owes nearly everything to the purity and single- 
ness. of his character, and the depth and force of his 
attachments. His strong devotion to reading it was 
that saved him from a terrible temptation to drink- 
ing during those first years of his apprenticeship, 
when the growing lad was painfully racked by the 
strain upon his physical strength. His affections 
were never divided, never vagrant; and the “ vo- 
latility’’ of his mind, of which he was wont to 
complain, was overcome by virtue of these simple 
and uncorrupted emotions.* Some one, we think it 
is Nathaniel Hawthorne, writes; ‘ Blessed are all 
simple emotions, be they bright or dark ; it is only 


-¥* “Though repeatedly warned by experience, I did not calcu- 
late upon that volatility of mind which I have ever found as difficult 
to fix upon a single object, whatever may be its importance, as to 
fix quicksilver on an inclined plane.”’—Letter to Swanson. 
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the lurid intermixture of them which is fearful.” 
Hugh Miller more than most men trusted his simple 
emotions, and through them became strong. If 
sometimes he erred, his errors were precisely of the 
kind in which, in our days, there is but slight 
chance of his being followed. For is it not true 
that now we trust more to policy and tact than to 
native strength; and are prone to reckon more on 
skill to cast, and balance, and astutely foresee, than 
on simple truth-speaking, and daring, downright 
manliness of action? Hugh Miller’s strength 
sometimes verged upon weakness; but he never 
was wholly weak; even amid the final spasm of 
wreck and confusion, does there not shine out a 
ray of resolution and self-reliance ? 

The words, “I have myself for my critic,” give 
the key-note to Hugh Miller’s life. His own ideal 
was imperious, and consumed him. He could not 
easily unbend and draw strength out of temporary 
submissions of will and impulse before the stern 
necessities of ever-changing positions. Yet if there 
be a situation which more than another imperatively 
demands the exercise of this gift, is it not that of a 
newspaper editor? The tragedy of Hugh Miller’s 
later life lies in his consciousness of incapacity to 
adapt himself to such circumstances, and his being 
tied to the editor’s desk by the claims of a cause 
which was dear to him as life itself. It lay in his 
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very nature to scorn the tribunal to which, day by 
day, he must make appeal. Mr. Bayne rightly 
points out that “Hugh Miller had no faith in the 
newspaper as an educating agency.” The move- 
ments of that opinion which, to the journalist, 
should be the well-watched index on the dial-plate 
of events, Hugh Miller was too distinctively indi- 
vidual and mentally imperious to wait upon. 

He needed to have behind him the strain of an 
impelling idea. So long as he had this, be could 
work mightily, and with infectious enthusiasm. 
But he could not affect a cause. Hence his success 
as an editor, so long as the Free Church movement 
needed a champion and a strong centre round which 
various secondary tendencies played lightly, and 
without giving rise to real internal divisions. But 
when the great fight was once over, and the Free 
Church itself became naturally enough the arena of 
parties and of slighter contests, Miller's tendency 
was to isolate himself with topics which attracted. 
him, and to form a school of attached followers and 
disciples. He himself is surely an exaggerated 
instance of the tendencies which he finds in the 
Scottish character; or is it that, after all, a man, 
however general his confessions and descriptions, 
must perforce, primarily though unconsciously, paint 
himself? Significantly he writes :— 

“Tn the courage that meets an enemy face to face 
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in the field—that triumphs over the sense of danger 
and the fear of death—that, when the worst comes 
to the worst, never estimates the antagonist’s 
strength, but stands firm and collected, however 
great the odds mustered against it—no people in the 
world excel the Scotch ; but in the political courage 
manifested in the subordinate species of warfare that 
has to be maintained, not with enemies that assail 
from without, but with class interests that encroach 
from within, they stand by no means so high; they 
are suspicious, cautious, timid.” 

He ever aimed high; but sometimes he failed to 
find the arrow he had lost by shooting another: in 
the same direction. His purpose too often led him 
away from the louder interests of the time into 
solitude and shade. He himself thus tells of a 
characteristic habit of his youth :— 

“IT was in the habit of quitting my school 
companions for the seashore, where I would saunter 
for whole hours, pouring out long blank-verse 
effusions (rhyme was a discovery of after date) 
about sea-fights, storms, ghosts, and desert islands. 
These effusions were no soonér brought to a close 
than forgotten; and no one knew anything of 
them save myself; for I had not yet attained 
the art of writing, and I could compose only when 
alone.” 

And to the end, though he always owed much to 
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friendly sympathy, a certain solitude was essential 
to him, if he was to produce his best. He felt this 
keenly. He could not awaken his interest in 
secondary questions by contact with men; and 
therefore he eschewed it. The pale, colourless 
topics of the passing day were remote from him ; 
they only came near to him when they touched a 
principle, and then they suddenly became all- 
important. Even self-interest failed to throw any. 
attraction over lesser and narrower topics. He had 
no stomach for little frays, as he himself would have 
said; and he tried even to compel the tastes of his 
readers into narrow channels almost of his own 
making. Strong, sturdy the hand that fashioned a 
way as it went along among rocks and barren 
places ; but others did not choose to walk in it just 
at his beckoning. Even Dr. Chalmers, who was 
_ always ready to step to Hugh Miller’s side, and take. 
up his defence, was forced to welcome that exquisite 
piece of imaginative realism—the “ Vision of the 
Railroad ’—with the remark, “ Writing that when 
we want money !” 

The adaptability of the Scotch to new circum- 
stances has often been spoken of. In his marked 
deficiency in this respect, Hugh Miller, as in some 
things else, seems to us Celtic rather than lowland. 
Outward changes tried him much ; he had little tact 
in finding points of sympathy with new men, or with 
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new ideas. He was intense, autocratic, and exclu- 
sive. Wide in some ways by the fineness of his 
sympathies, he was narrow by his intellect. So far 
as respects knowledge of the world, he was like the 
Bourbons; he did not readily learn. Nor did he 
readily forget. Shrewd and sagacious in many 
respects, he yet did not know when to retreat, and 
was often at odds with the hard facts of life. A 
kindness done to him with unpatronising manliness 
never passed from his memory; but neither did an 
injury or a wrong, whether fancied or real. He 
had most devoted friends, but he made some 
enemies; and he himself never gave his enemies 
credit for forgetfulness any more than he supposed 
they would give him credit for it. The ceaseless 
jostle and shifting of political life, in which persons 
are perpetually changing places and attitudes, so 
that your companion to-day may be your opponent 
to-morrow, was not a favourable place for a man of 
this type. A point took on an adventitious import- 
ance in his eye, merely because he had once fought 
for it; and his battles were thus never-ending. 

This characteristic quality would have made him 
a superb highland chief: it, to a great extent, 
spoiled him for success in coping with the complex 
demands of the nineteenth century. Had he lived, 
the determinations of public opinion would only have 
brought him fresh perplexities and woes. He could 
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not have borne to see the Free Church, which he 
himself had done so much to ortginate and to mould, 
preparing to throw herself into the arms of Volun- 
tarios under an incorporating union. For the State 
Church principle was one of Miller’s fixed ideas. 
His great claim to our attention is that he made 
the early disadvantages of his apprenticeship serve 
him so well. Had he not wrought in the quarry, 
he would never in all probability have opened the 
door into the wonderland of geology ; for, as he 
himself has eloquently said, the walls of the quarry 
were concealed gates which opened into a new 
paradise, when once the secret locks and bars were 
found. With a peculiarly direct significance he 
writes :—‘ We remember once deeming ourselves 
misplaced, when, in a season of bad health and conse- 
quent despondency, we had to work among labourers 
in a quarry. But the feeling soon passed, and we 
set ourselves carefully to examine the quarry. 
Cowper describes a prisoner of the Bastille beguiling 
his weary hours by counting the nail studs on the 
door of his cell upwards, downwards, and across— 


« ‘Wearing out time in numbering to and fro 
The studs that thick emboss his iron door ; 
Then downward and then upwards, then aslant, 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope 
By dint of change to give his tasteless task 
Some relish; till, the sum exactly found 
Tn all directions, he begins again.’ 
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It was idle work; for to reckon up the door-studs 
never so often was not the way of opening the door. 
But in carefully examining and recording for our 
own use the appearance of the stony bars of our 
prison, we were greatly more profitably employed. 
Nay, we had stumbled on one of the best possible 
modes of escaping from our prison. We were in 


reality getting hold of its bolts and its stanchions, 


and converting them into tools: in the work of 
breaking out.” 

He never complained of his early backward 
position. He rejoiced rather than regretted that in 
early life his choice of books had been limited. «I 
daresay,” he writes, “it was greatly better, in the 
provision it made for the future, that I should have 
to urge my way through the works of the best 
writers in prose and verse—works which always 
make an impression on the memory—than that I 
should have been engaged instead in picking up 
odds and ends of loose information from essays—the 
hasty productions of men too little vigorous, or too 
little at leisure, to impress their writings with the 
stamp of their own individuality.” 

He is thus one of our finest samples of self-help. 
Never, perhaps, did there live a man who brought a 
more cheering message of self-respect to the masses. 
He had no desire to abandon his order ; indeed, his 
own desire was to work as a mason and make 
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literature and science the studies of his spare time. 
To the end, he was in spirit a working-man. And 
the root of his culture he constantly traced to this 
source. He was a man of science because he had 
been a quarryman. He constantly celebrates the 
commoner virtues. He deprecates the idea that he 
succeeded by dint of genius. Patience and care 
were the masters under whom he placed himself. 
Stern and hard of feature, yet their faces ever and 
anon broke into benignant smiles of encouragement 
for him. Hugh Miller is scarcely the man whose 
style would lead us to expect from him such a 
confession as the following, with which he naively 
excuses himself for a little self-repetition :— 

« AJ] this will, I am afraid, appear tolerably weak 
to the reader, and somewhat more than tolerably 
tedious. Let him remember, however, that the only 
merit to which I lay claim in the case is that of 
patient research—a merit in which whoever wills 
may rival or surpass me ; and that this humble 
faculty of patience, when rightly directed, may lead 
to more extraordinary developments of idea than 
even genius itself.” 

He owed more to his moral qualities than to his 
intellect—patient and piercing as it was. Had it 
not been for the purity of his sympathies, his 
thoughts would rather have been bald and mono- 
tonous. He mastered and clung to a set of ideas 
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with wonderful tenacity, working from them as from 
so many centres, and throwing round them at every 
fresh essay most beautifully wrought adornments of 
illustration and analogy. He had little spontaneity. 
With a wonderful power of narrative, he had small 
share of dramatic sympathy; and when he did 
venture dialogue, it was uniformly watered by his 
own impressions. In his Reminiscences of Fergus- 
son and Burns, for example, this is very clearly 
seen. The Teuton is said to be characterised by the 
slow orderliness of his thinking; the Celt by the 
quickness of his feeling, to which his thought is 
subservient. Hugh Miller was a Teuton by his 
intellect ; but he was a Celt by his quick sympathies, 
which, when warmly aroused, were ready to carry 
the thought with them. 

“T must say I expect little from Professor Wilson 
[Christopher North],” he says, writing to Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, who had given to Wilson the 
MS. of the “Scenes and Legends.” “ Our style and 
manner of thinking are so very unlike, that I do 
not very well see how he can approve of my writing 
without passing a sort of tacit censure on his own. 
He is one of the most diffuse writers of the day; I 
am concise. His thoughts are detached ; mine are 
consecutive. His descriptions, gorgeous with colour 
and caquisite in form, dewght only the sight ; mine, 
though less splendid, appeal to the sentiments. His 
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narratives are hung over with splendid draperies ; 
mine are naked. He rarely reasons on the nature of 
man; I often.” 

Surely here is genuine self-appreciation and also 
exquisite self-criticism. He might have also claimed 
that he was a contrast to the Professor in the steadi- 
ness of his view and the firm tenacity of his 
opinions. 

Of ambition to rule men in any way, save through 
the force of genuine personal qualities, Hugh Miller 
is absolutely free. Where these suffice not, he can 
but quietly retire, if it be possible for him, And 
here lies the root of his despair of newspaper litera- 
ture. It conceals the man, and sucks away his 
personality in vague generalities and abstractions. 
Hugh Miller’s personality was strong, and could not 
be concealed under editorial prescriptions. The 
“we” of the Witness was as truly Hugh Miller as 
though each of his articles had been openly signed. 
His passion for freedom was strong; but, as it was 
indissolubly bound up with the fullest respect for 
others, he could only take means to secure it directly 
in the line of his own self-respect. To fail after 
having so far succeeded was to receive a terrible 
blow. Anything that seemed to come between him 
and his great objects was thus closely personal. 
His political battles were all personal encounters. 
With this tender, yet terribly severe type of charac- 
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ter, the ruling idea comes so close to the eye that 
distinctions between essential and subsidiary are 
hardly noted. Everything alike either presses in 
sharply or is removed far into the distance. With 
such minds there is, as it were, a continual effort to 
escape from certain tendencies felt to be latent, yet 
with possibilities of assuming complete control, if the 
least verge is allowed them. 

Hugh Miller is a notable illustration. If he had 
not been so strongly ideal, he would in all probability 
have remained a sceptic to the end; indeed the 
sceptical and suspicious tendency throughout asserts 
itself in his contact with men. We have hinted at 
the vein of superstition which lay latent in his cha- 
racter, and which, in his youth, exhibited itself in 
many ways—in his giving weight to omens, in his 
interpretation of dreams, and in other things. 
Thrown into the background of his nature by the in- 
fluence of religion, it was never really cast out, and 
it reappeared in many ways. At an early period 
he began to carry arms, and never abandoned the 
practice. In his solitary geological rambles, the 
peaceful man of science had loaded pistols in his 
pockets, as though his specimens were likely to 
excite the greed of the criminal and vulgar. Mr. 
Bayne gives the following anecdote, which. well 
illustrates this tendency :— 

“His editorial comments, in the capacity of non- 
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intrusion man-at-arms, were occasionally so severe, 
the castigation he administered so stinging, and the 
fury it awakened so conspicuous, that he conceived it 
possible he might be personally assaulted, and, with 
that constitutional timidity or constitutional pug- 
nacity which characterised him, took means to guard 
against such a contingency. 

“One evening Mr. Robert Carruthers [the Editor 
of the Inverness Courier] had called for him, in 
company with a friend, at his house in Sylvan 
Place, and not finding him at home, was returning 
in the thick dusk by the road across the Meadows. 
Suddenly Miller strode past without recognising 
them, and Mr. Carruthers, turning round, exclaimed 
with mock ferocity, ‘There goes that rascally Editor 
of the Witness.’ Miller at once faced them, and 
presented a pistol. Another word and glance, of 
course, revealed the mistake; and Miller excused 
himself by saying, that it would not surprise him to 
be attacked any day.” 

And Mr. Bayne thus glances at what we conceive 
to have been the root of this characteristic :— 

“ A sustained intensity of mental vision, a creative 
power of phantasy, characterised Miller to the last. 
Not powerful enough to overbear or to pervert the 
scientific instinct with which it was associated, it 
had a pervasive influence on his mental operations ; 
the feeling, belief, impression on his mind, kad for him 

x 
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- @ substantive reality ;* and there was an antecedent 
probability that, if the steadiness of his intellectual 
nerves were shaken by disease, or by excess of 
mental toil, some fixed idea might obtain the mastery 
over him, and hurl his reason from her throne.” 

Speaking of some of the written musings of his 
earlier manhood, Hugh Miller himself says signifi- 
cantly :— 

“T still possess notes of these solitary evenings 
ample enough to show that they were extraordinary 
combinations of the false and the true; but I at the 
same time hold them sufficiently in memory to remember 
that I scarce, if at all, distinguished between what was 
Julse and true in them at the time.” 

This inability to separate between objective reality 
and subjective impression had, of course, much to do 
with the superstitious and morbid vein in him. 
Superstition is the concomitant of a fine and over- 
active mind, rather than of a weak or sluggish one 
—the intellect slipping from direct contact with the 
will, and leaving it the mere tool of the emotions. 
This superstitious element in Hugh Miller was in- ; 
timately bound up with the merits and defects of 
his constitution. Toit we owe much of the poetic 
fineness and grace of his conceptions—the subtle 
mingling of the seen and the imagined in his de- 


* Tn this, as in other quotations from Mr. Bayne’s volumes, 
the italics are ours, 
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scriptions—the infusion of something like sympathy 
and human passion into the tenderer aspects of 
nature. His descriptions are truly poems; for he 
not only painted what he saw,,but what he believed 
he saw. Out of this, however, sprang likewise hig 
suspicion and his fear of the future, and the peculiar 
position in which he stood as a man of science. 
Indeed, without taking fully into account the in- 
tense and long-sustained internal struggle which is 
hinted at rather than described in detail in Miller’s 
autobiography, it is scarcely possible to gain a fair 
idea of his work as a scientific man, and it is impos- 
sible altogether to estimate him aright as an eccle- 
siastical reformer. It is clear that his superstitions 
and his early scepticisms had a good deal to do with 
the dogged tenacity with which he latterly clung to 
the main doctrines of the Calvinistic theology. To 
the end we see him guarding himself against their 
re-emergence. He has resolved to subdue them at 
all hazards. The emotional elements of his nature 
were thus, to some extent, cut off from the others, 
and denied their proper exercise. In the embargo 
which he put upon the fancy and imagination, we 
find the secret of that peculiar self-watchfulness 
which, at first glahce, imparts an air of severe con- 
sistency to whatever he does. Looking a little more 
closely, however, we trace something of intellectual 
unrest, even where the moral aim is so perfectly kept 
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in view as to draw forth our deepest admiration. In 
his strictest scientific efforts, he cannot dispense with 
the aid of the imagination; but it is compelled into 
the service of a position, at the least, narrowed into 
consistency with a foregone conclusion. He recoiled 
from the possibilities which this same imagination 
continually conjured up before him. Like Lamarck, 
‘he had a trick of dreaming when wide awake ;” 
but he never told all his dream. Nay, he was 
scared by it, as he was by the ghosts, and visions, 
and omens in which he firmly believed when young, 
and in which he could not altogether cease to 
believe when older. 

And so his science, rich with carefully gathered 
facts as it was, resolved itself, on one side, into a 
bold guess. Miller shrank from facing the facts of 
Nature, on their own account, and in full faith of 
final, if not present apparent, agreement with the 
pages of Revelation. In this shrinking we have 
evidence that the shadows of his scepticism still 
haunted him. We are far from underrating his 
scientific work; but we must say that very often he 
cast out almost at once the scientific spirit and the 
spirit of faith ; for, while led in his fancy only to 
put a chain round her neck, he wrote always as if 
God had no more truth hidden in the rocks to break 
forth upon him and others. A new fact might turn 
up to-morrow to establish more strongly than all his 
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demonstrations the correctness of Genesis, but then 
it might also overturn his demonstration. He wrote 
too much as if his ambitious mind had enabled him 
to grasp even the facts that are yet to be won from 
reluctant Nature. Mr. Bayne thinks that Miller 
would have come to abandon the verbal-inspiration 
theory had he lived longer. The abandonment of it’ 
would certainly have ruined both his books and him. ~ 
By doing so, he would, Samson-like, have pulled 
down in blindness the whole scientific work of his 
life. For the thread that gives it consistency isi his 
unwavering devotion to that doctrine, and his honest 
and avowed determination to impose on his facts the 
burden of proof in support of it. 

Not that Hugh Miller would have been false to 
facts which he clearly saw; he only unconsciously 
or half-consciously found éxpedients in his active 
imagination for so relating and associating them that 
the gulfs of contradiction were sometimes crossed by 
temporary pontoons rather than by solid bridges. 
His imperious determination after a harmonious 
whole made him impatient of facts, and yet facts 
were most necessary to him. He exulted in a fact ; 
but it must be rigorously compelled into the line he 
had prepared for it. His ceaseless endeavour to 
press facts into the mould of a theory, so as to make 
geology directly yield its testimony to the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, had not a little in it that was 
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analogous to his conduct with men. It is becoming 
more and more a question, how far Genesis and 
geology are susceptible of reconciliation by the 
means which Hugh Miller adopted. Fresh facts 
must be always emerging, overturning all former 
interpretations, Can we not rejoice in the new facts, 
and wait patiently for more yet to come, and receive 
in simplicity and faith the record given of old time ? 
Surely we can. Science, from its ever shifting 
ground, cannot determine absolutely, without posi- 
tively shutting out the ground of the supernatural 
which the Bible postulates. Science must know al/ 
before it can reduce the instinct which makes hu- 
manity receive the Bible as a Divine revelation. 

The necessity which lay on Hugh Miller to find a 
point of adjustment for the moment satisfactory to 
himself, was a kind of bulwark against the inroads 
of his old scepticism. To this he was always in 
some degree exposed, and, dimly feeling this, he 
seemed to wait with a certain suspicion upon facts, 
and the truths that were to follow. He was eager 
to read them in his own way. The quickness with 
which he guarded himself showed some sense of 
exposedness; and had he been once driven from his 
position, it would have gone hard with him to 
regain it. 

Dr. Carpenter said eloquently in his recent intro- 
ductory address to the British Association: “ Whilst 
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astronomy is of all sciences that which may be 
considered as most nearly representing Nature as she 
really is, geology is that which most completely 
represents her as seen through the medium of the 
interpreting mind: the meaning of the phenomena 
that constitute its data being in almost every 
instance open to question, and the judgments passed 
upon the same facts being often different according 
to the qualifications of the several judges.’ Hugh 
Miller’s geological writings are more revelations of 
his own mind than they are of the facts of Nature. 
When we trace out the process by which he reached 
his religious resting-place, we have also found the 
rationale of his geology. The interpreting mind is 
everywhere very powerfully present. 

The root of the whole matter lies in this, that 
Hugh Miller was a Puritan of thé Puritans. 
He sought moral completeness, and would have 
fought for it even to the death, let intellect and 
imagination say what they might. Much that they 
said he did put aside as subtle lures of the Evil One. 
Witness his austere deliverance on Jean Paul’s 
Dream of an Atheist; and his declaration that it 
was unitarian. Many instances of the same kind 
might be given; but if one thing is certain, it is 
this, that he was as severe upon his own tendencies 
towards fanciful dreamings as he could possibly be 
on the sentimental or fanciful dreams of others. It 

* 
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is the old story—the Puritans had ruthlessly to hew 
down “the old man” in their own hearts, and along 
with him even some of their innocent affections, 
before they could in any way deal effectively with 
others. Ever and anon they had this most trying 
work to do over again; as Longfellow, with a true 
dramatic skill that has not yet been properly recog- 
nised, beautifully shows in the case of Endicoft, who 
had even pitilessly to crush the parental affection 
within him, when it came into conflict with his duty 
towards the community and the Quakers. He 
could the easier be hard to others that he had just 
been so very hard towards himself. It is ever so. 
Hugh Miller’s severity and “ferocity”? were dis- 
tinctly of the Puritanic cast, and were watered at the 
root by repressed springs of tenderness that sought 
every out-of-the-way crevice for escape. And we 
must not abate our reverence for the Puritanic spirit 
because it often seems so much narrower than it 
really is, and so frequently tends to develop odd 
forms of manifestation for the feelings, It is ever 
the reforming spirit, and will always be needful as a 
bracing tonic to mix in the wine of civilization. It 
is the iron in the blood of races. Without the help 
of its strong hand and nerve, duty would get sucked 
under altogether in the eddying streams of unguided 
affection, which would soon become but the foul 
whirl of licence as dust and clay were gradually. 
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drawn in. Culture, according to later prophets, 
seeks intellectual and esthetic repose ; but, without 
moral rectitude, it is doubtful if that could even be 
attained as a general possession: most certain it is, 
that, without this, it could by no possibility last 
long. 

Thus we see that the essence of Hugh Miller’s 
genius is religious. It is not possible to understand 
it apart from that. In other and severer conditions, 
he would have been still more emphatically a 
witness or martyr; for he gave himself to a cause 
wholly and without reserve. He is one of the 
noblest Scotchmen of recent days. Alike in his 
passionate impetuosity, his shrewd deliberateness, 
his strong yet tender and self-concealing affections, 
his pitiless ferocity, and his scorn of prudent calcu- 
lation when his ire is roused by wrong done to what 
he reverences, he is a true successor of the Knoxes 
and the Melvilles; and a sad pity were it if the 
country which produced such an honest, sturdy son, 
should ever cease to be proud of him. 


VIII. 
AGNES JONES, THE HOSPITAL NURSE. 


‘ [ is almost a saddening reflection that those lives 

which most fascinate us by their direct appeals to 
the deeper elements of our spiritual being, can 
hardly be held forth as practical examples to the 
great mass of struggling men and women. For the 


inner life in such cases so completely rules and forms 


the outer one that it bears with it something of 
paradox and contradiction when tried by anything 
like the common tests; and it reveals itself most 
powerfully by means of those very elements and 
circumstances which would be apt to prove a draw- 
back to spiritual development in ordinary experience. 
Such a man was William Chalmers Burns; such a 
woman was Agnes Elizabeth Jones, with whom Miss 
Florence Nightingale first made English readers 
generally acquainted, under the fit and expressive 


parable, “Una and the Lion,”’* which figured to us a_ 


* Good Words, June, 1868. 
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weak woman’s happy fortune in reducing to order, 
and in many cases leading to goodness, the hardened 
paupers of a gigantic city workhouse. 

The type of characters of which these are striking 
modern examples, scarce knows aught of inward 
struggle or dividedness ; its whole history is a happy 
self-surrender; and its every thought and deed a 
double refutation of the main doctrines of those 
sciences which formulate the tendencies of human 
nature as it is in the broad—that is, on a basis of 
selfishness. | Meekly accepting circumstances, as 
revealing the will of God respecting the path of 
service, it yet completely controls and moulds them 
to itself, without apparent effort or anxiety; and, 
while ever aptly learning, it is nevertheless always 
teaching, and shedding abroad the love and benig- 
nant healing which return to it again in double 
measure as its sole reward of labour in this world. 
It needs no commanding stage on which to do its 
part, but seeks rather the quiet and hidden ways; 
and, since the outward form of its life can never be 
exactly imitated or followed up by others, it remains 
a spiritual influence and a power, with something 
strangely helpful for each and all who are seeking 
the right way of duty and of good. It is that best 
evidence of Christianity which prevails when others 
fail. 
It is probable enough that Miss Jones herself, in 
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her wise modesty and glad self-abnegation, would 
have regarded this way of speaking of her as an 
extravagance, and have begged us to draw our pen 
through some of the words just written; but this 
would only have been an additional proof of their 
truth, and certainly her life is charged with too 
many lessons not to claim a wider publicity than 
she would willingly have sought for it. Moreover, 
this being now but another means by which the 
story of her life may further the work she found 
such delight in, we are encouraged and supported 
in our effort to briefly sketch her character and 
doings as detailed in the little volume from the pen 
of her sister published shortly since.* 

The facts of her life, save in so far as we need to 
refer to them in illustrating her characteristic ten- 
dencies, need not detain us long. After premising 
that from her very childhood she desired to be a 
missionary, and that she scarcely ever left home 
save with the idea of more or less directly carrying 
out this her early plan, we may very briefly sum 
them up: a quiet sheltered childhood, with pious 
and deeply-beloved parents, and with early religious 
impressions breaking through the tenor of its inno- 
cent enjoyments; a trip to the Continent, with a 


* “Una and her Paupers: being Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth 
Jones.” By her Sister. With Introductory Sketch by Florence 
Nightingale. Strahan & Co, 
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peep into Pastor Fliedner’s Deaconesses’ Institution 
at Kaiserswerth, which excited many new thoughts, 
and gave fresh form and strength to some old and 
vague ones; devoted Sabbath-school teaching in 
Dublin; busy self-sought, sclf-denying care of the 
poor and sick at her much-loved Irish Fahan, to 
which her family had now returned ; back at 
Kaiserswerth a regular learner as hospital nurse; in 
London assisting Mrs. Ranyard in her good work, 
and then a year in training at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; and finally’in charge of the Liverpool Work- 
house Hospital from the spring of 1864 to February, 
1868, when she died of fever, caught when nursing 
some fever-patients, to the great grief of all who 
knew her, and to the grave loss of England. Nota 
life of striking outward changes; there is little in it 
to excite, certainly not much to attract, those who 
seek sensations; yet a life in every way self-com- 
plete, beautiful, heroic, Christian in the deepest and 
truest sense of the word. ‘ 
What most strikes us in a perusal of this bio- 
graphy is the complete satisfaction and joy which 
the subject of it found in the narrow and straitened 
condition she chose for herself in order that she 
might really be of service. The young girl who 
had been tenderly nurtured, and had enjoyed at 
least more than an ordinary share of the comforts 
and delicacies of life—good society, many friends, 
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and the delights of education and liberal culture— 
leaves all these behind her, without shadow of 
reserve or regret, to live the life of a prisoner, dull 
and isolated, to be thrown among the most repulsive 
and uncongenial sights, and called on to do the most 
menial work, not to speak of painful trials at once 
to sense and nerve, which indeed she considered it 
a special privilege to be permitted to undergo. Let 
us here present a contrast instead of giving any 
words of our own. This is the home-life to which 
all the sweet claims of kindred and affection com- 
bined to draw her, though even here we have failed 
to find a picture that is not suffused with the glow 
of her own devotedness :— 

“We might fill volumes with passages showing 
how she thought over the verses she read, and tried 
to draw teaching from all,” writes her sister; “ but 
I must pass on to speak of what can be learned only 


incidentally from her journal—the quiet beauty of — 


her home life. Visitors in the house saw the simple 
unaffected girl, so quiet and unpretending, though 
ever ladylike and cheerful, and knew nothing of the 
deep inner life which was the motive power of her 
consistent walk. But they could not fail to see that 
while her days were spent among the poor, no home 
duty was ever neglected, and her mother’s slightest 
wish would at all times make her give up her own 
plans. Long before the party assembled in the 
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breakfast-room, Agnes might be seen returning from 
the garden laden with flowers, which she delighted 
to arrange in the sitting-rooms with a skill and taste 
quite peculiar to herself. If the servants happened 
not to be sufficiently skilful to undertake all that 
was required, she would spend hours in the kitchen 
preparing confectionery, &c., and when my mother 
came down in the morning to give orders, she fre- 
quently found, that Agnes had been in the kitchen 
from five o’clock, and that all was prepared. In all 
the arrangements of the farm and garden she took 
the greatest interest, and was ever ready to do any- 
thing to help my mother, and save her from anxiety 
and fatigue. On first coming to Fahan, I find, from 
her journal, it had been sometimes a great trial to 
her to give up her visiting of the poor when guests 
at home required her attention, and she even ques- 
tioned with herself how far it was right to yield the 
point ; but it was not long before her peculiarly just 
and calm-judging mind had discerned where the 
line was to be drawn, and it was often a marvel to 
those who knew where her heart’ lay, to see with 
what sweet cheerfulness she would devote herself to 
the amusement of the friends and relatives who 
visited us during the summer months.” 

By nature Miss Jones was a minister of healing ; 
happy for her and for us all that her inner and her 
outer life were so completely in unison, But we 
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must not forget the other picture—her routine at 
Kaiserswerth :— 

“ My routine is now: Up at 5, dress, make bed, 
sweep room, and read till 6.15; breakfast and 
prayers; go to hospital at 7, give children cod-liver 
oil and other medicines; then begins the washing 
and dressing till 8.380; children’s luncheon, then 
there are several who must be fed, mending to be 
done, &c.; 10 to 11 English class; 11 children’s 
dinner, and after it is over, and faces and hands 
washed, our own dinner comes; then I take the 
children a walk till 2; children’s coffee, &c.; 3.30 
to 4 the ‘Stille Stunde’ in the church ; 4 medicines 
given; 5 undressing and washing of children for bed; 
7 supper; some evenings I have the charge of the 

hospital till 9.30. This is the daily routine. Hav- 
ing to melt my ink and hold it in my hand to keep 
it so is not advantageous to lettér-writing. To-day, 
when washing my hands, actually some drops which 
fell on the table were frozen before, with half-dried 
hands, I tried to wipe them up, and now I write 
by only dint of ‘every now and then breathing on 
my penful of frozen ink, but I really do not suffer 
from the cold.” 

And a little further on her sister adds :-—_ 

Bay a, “ From the first day of her arrival at 
Kaiserswerth, she had thrown herself completely 
into the routine of the place, submitting herself to 
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its discipline, and taking up whatever work the pastor 
appointed for her. Sometimes it did seem a waste 
of power when she was obliged to spend so much 
time each day cleaning lamps and stoves, sweeping 
floors, and other rough work, which sadly tried her 
delicate hands!—of this we only heard when she was 
lamenting her uselessness in the hospital for some 
time, as she had to keep her hands poulticed and 
bandaged from the injury they had received. At 
the same time, we must remember that much of this 
was voluntary work, which she chose to do rather 
than leave it to the deaconesses, as well-born and as 
delicately nurtured as she had been, in whose daily 
routine such offices were included. Implicit obe- 
dience was one of Pastor Fliedner’s imperative re- 
quirements; and Agnes often said she owed much 
to her training in this respect at Kaiserswerth. Her 
greatest pleasure was, however, in the hospitals, and 
there she became daily more convinced that nursing 
work was her vocation.” 

If, during her three years’ charge of the Liver- 
pool Workhouse Hospital, where sometimes there 
were as many as 1,400 inmates, her duties were 
less menial, they were still more arduous and self- 
denying, and her day was as long and as fully 
occupied. 

But, in spite of all this, and the remarkable single- 
ness with which she devoted herself to her vocation. 

Y 
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her life is not what can be called a life of incident ; 
its interest is mainly inward and spiritual. We 
trace her varying moods and feelings with even 
more satisfaction than we do the outward events of 
her biography; for although these are important, 
their whole significance for us lies in their intimate 
relation with the former, giving us the impression 
of a remarkable unity and completeness. A soft 
and uninterrupted spiritual radiance lights up the 
dull transparency of monotonous duty and toil with 
a sweet, benignant charm; and now that we can see 
all the picture at proper distance, and catch its nicer 
shades and expressions, we feel a kind of strange 
surprise that such a life could have been on the 
whole so obscure. But that which constitutes its 
main attraction as it unfolds itself before us in a 
succession of simple, holy, yet most characteristic 
letters, is precisely what would serve to conceal its 
greatness from all save those who were brought into 
long and intimate contact with the subject of it in 
her daily work. \ Calm, equable, and self-reliant in 
her enthusiasm, she seems to have needed little help 
from others, while yet she was much dependent upon 
their loving sympathy. Very significantly she writes 
thus to Miss Pennefather from Liverpool :— 

“ T look often to you on many points; it seems as 
if I could ask no one else, and your letters always 
help me much, if only by their sympathy. . . . Per- 
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haps to no one are letters such a boon; so cut off 
from personal intercourse with my dearest friends, 
I cling to their letters; and often a letter has been 
God’s messenger to bring me brightness when all 
seemed dark and trying. I have so often to thank 
Him for letters coming just when needed. To any 
one here, I must be very reserved about my work 
and difficulties, even had I any one who could enter 
into the work heartily so as to understand it, but a 
great deal of mischief might be done by repeating 
what I said. I did not sit down to write about 
myself, however, but about deaconesses’ work.” 

This peculiar shyness, had it not been combined 
with as remarkable resolution and firmness, would 
have been a source of much pain to her. But it was, 
in fact, a help. It enabled her to withdraw safely 
from positions calculated to excite confessions, and 
to look disinterestedly on those brought into contact 
‘with her. When once she yielded friendship, it was 
the worthy offering up of her whole nature. The 
following, from the reminiscences of a Unger pod 
friend, very well illustrates this :— 

“T made a short call, for she was much engaged ; 
but her quiet, ladylike, self-possessed manner par- 
ticularly struck me. This call was followed by one 
or two more, but we did not get below the surface 
(probably from reserve on both sides) until, about 
the fourth call I made, my darling friend threw her- 
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self on the ground by my side, and begged that I 
would pray for and with her, for she felt ‘in great 
need.’ It was surprising to me .to find one filling 
such a post, possessed of such extreme sensibility 
and deep feeling. I often wished she felt less keenly, 
but then, as she said, ‘if she did not feel pain keenly 
she would not feel pleasure,’ and there certainly 
never was a heart so quickly made to overflow with 
gratitude to man and to God for small mercies. A 
note—a flower—a kind word would make her ex- 
claim, ‘He careth for me.’ She was most conside- 
rate for the nurses under her care, and when some 
‘were ill with’ small-pox she visited them daily, as 
she considered herself proof against infection. Most 
touching to me is the remembrance of her kind 
thought for the sick; all sorts of little cheering 
attentions and alleviations; one wondered how she 
thought of all.” 

Even in the case of her own family, her faculty of 
keeping her own desires under reserve till the way 
was open for her to act decisively upon them, saved 
both her and them from pain in the contemplation of 
possible changes. In this, too, there was a touch of 
tender consideration quite in harmony with her 
character ; and it certainly saved harrowing thoughts 
to all; for we yield submissively to the inevitable. 
We find: from her journal that, while tending her 
- sick at Fahan, she had frequent thoughts of 
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Kaiserswerth, her desire to return remaining un- 
abated. Yet she seldom spoke of Kaiserswerth to 
her sister, who was quite unaware of her strong 
wish to go back to it. 

Her combined shyness and firmness give to all she 
does an air of reserve and self-dependence, only re- 
lieved by her bright cheerfulness of disposition and 
her. rare submissive humility. No woman, we 
believe, was ever more truly sympathetic; yet no 
woman was ever more firm and self-controlled. What 
she would helplessly have shrunk from naturally, the 
idea of duty and of God’s service nerved her to go 
through with absolute self-possession ; and what her 
sensitive delicacy would have shunned, her pure 
spirituality enabled her to cling to and bless and 
heal. The remarkable resolution which had come 
out in the weakly child so forcibly, remains with her 
till the end—enabling her to undergo the terriblest 
trials to which a well-nurtured woman can be ex- 
posed, not only without flinching, but with a smile 
on her face. And yet what a womanly touch is this 
after.one of the first of these trying experiences, for 
which, too, she had volunteered: — ‘She never 
wavered while a firm grasp of the little sufferer’’ 
(undergoing an operation for harelip) “ was necessary, 
but when he was laid in his crib, and she got away 
to her room, she indulged in a good cry, yet felt, she 
wrote to us, very much pleased at the discovery of 
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her nerve.” In Liverpool she does the tenderest 
offices to those whose condition was most repugnant ; 
and stays by the bedsides of those who were suffering 
from foulest diseases to minister comfort both to 
body and soul. ; 

A womanly character,—weak in some points to 
excess in its shy, shrinking womanliness—made 
stronger than any but a very few men are by reason 
of an inner life of exceptional force and reach—this 
is what we are called on humbly to study in Agnes 
Jones; and her life is not only interesting in itself, 
but well calculated to strengthen and to revive the 
faith of all who are struggling to do something for 
others and for the cause of God. What she says of 
herself during her stay with Mrs. Ranyard, in 
London, in 1862, may be truly said of her whole 
life :—‘“I might write much of what I have seen 
and heard in this last week, and yet the outer has noi 
been so eventful to me as the inner world.” And, 
consistently enough, although she highly valued 
any help of knowledge, or special experience, yet she 
brings everything to the test of a higher standard. 
fven of her life at Kaiserswerth, when a learner, 
she significantly says: “I feel my present training 
may be for a far distant future. My life at Fahan 
was perhaps a more teaching school, as far as the 
inner life is concerned, than my present one.” 

Nevertheless, the outer world, with its sin, its 
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darkness, and its misery, was very real to her; it 
touched her close, not only because of the peculiar 
sensibility of her nature, but because of the whisper 
of God realised in still and rapt communion. Yet 
she has nothing of the mystic about her. The 
doctrines of the cross are her stronghold-—she de- 
clines to accept what seems a suitable opening for 
werk, for which she is longing, till she knows for 
certain whether or not those who are at the head of 
it are firm in the essentials of the faith ;—the realised 
sense of God’s presence is the all-prevailing incen- 
tive. Besides, the naturally active tendency of her 
character saved her from temptation in this direction ; 
and her acknowledged love of nature and of all inno- 
cent forms of enjoyment was likewise helpful to her, 
by keeping her in close contact with outward things. 
Nay, she has even a touch of quiet sparkling humour, 
which comes on us now and again with a rare sense 
of relief, and breaks and brightens very beautifully 
over the dreary monotony of her circumstances. 
“TJ often think how you would laugh if you could 
take a peep at me, for instance, when J am giving 
medicine to forty-two men. One amuses me; he 
opens his mouth for me to pop in a pill, and stops to 
thank me before he swallows it.” And that “inno- 
cent spree” of seeing “ Cinderella”’ in dissolving 
views at the Polytechnic, when, being out prying 
some visits she fails to find her friends in, springs 
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from the same simple, childlike side of her nature, 
keen at catching the shadow of an incongruity. 
But she never allowed herself an enjoyment “ with- 
out adding a personal corrective ;” if she ate of the 
Paschal lamb, it was with the bitter herbs of sober 
thankfulness and humility. 

Her faith was a power in her own life, and it soon 
became a power in the lives of others also: but the 
large results of her short history is in no small 
degree due to the fact of her so readily finding a 
sphere wherever, she was placed, and never needing 
to run away in breathless haste and anxiety to seek 
one at a distance, as is the case with so many who 
would do good in the world. Her capacity to draw 
the lesson she did from the patience and devotion of 
the poor cripple, who under her influence constituted 
himself pipe-lighter to the bed-rid men, is itself a 
striking proof of this. She herself would thus have 
looked very much on the whole form of her life as 
owing nothing to her own efforts, but as being what 
it was because of the strange, mysterious leadings of 
Providence—God’s way of revealing Himself directly 
to her mind and heart. We cannot help feeling a 
thrill of joy when at last she can record such fruits 
of her work at Liverpool as this tells of :— 

“Great changes are going on, and the whole place 
is upset. I have one bright spot, however—the ‘wild 
beasts’ I told you of tn our class-sick nursery mothers 
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are taming wonderfully, and I hope their fights, like the 
mews, will soon be matters of past history. A great 
many children die, and I can scarcely be sorry when 
I think of what might be; but it is often sad to see 
them dying. They look so pretty in their little 
coffins, and we lay them out very nicely.” 

Those only who know something of what work- 
house patients are, can understand what is meant in 
so planning a Christmas-day’s innocent enjoyments 
as to be able to write: “For 1,277 patients, 130 
scourers, 60 nurses, and 20 carriers—a total of 
1,487—to give no trouble was a great triumph. I 
was glad to get all to bed on Christmas night. It 
was twelve before the nurses finished their games, 
and my back was breaking.” 

But the secret of all was a devotion and self- 
surrender so rare and so divine that it was possible 
only on the part of one the root of whose truest and 
realest life was in another world. Her incessant self- 
denial, and her affectionate sympathy, that forgot 
nothing, however small—that left nothing, however 
slight, unwatched and uncared for—was so entirely 
new to the class she moved among that to be only 
surprised at the results of her work would be little 
short of an insult to human nature. The following, 
therefore, in the light of what we have read, seems 
naturally to follow :— 

“The submission of the patients now is most 
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amusing. If I give a lecture in a ward for disorder 
of any kind, I soon get a message that they are ‘so 
sorry they upset the Lady Superintendent,’ and with 
medicines, dressings, &c., they may rebel, but if ‘the 
lady says so,’ they submit at once. I have not to be 
summoned so often as before... . . Tam sorry at 
being able to do so little; but they are surprised at 
my being early and late among them.” 

As for her children—a very large and no doubt 
tumultuous family—this is how she disposes of 
them :—‘“I have now sixty children under twelve, 
so I have turned them into an empty ward. You 
should hear the singing and rejoicing; after many 
days in their beds, such excitement at getting up.” 

Her extreme tolerance and sympathy for others in 
their work is also very noticeable. While she 
earnestly wishes that all who are willing, however 
feeble, and however fearful, could be used in the good 
work, she is fully aware that few can be expected to 
tread in the very path she has followed; and, 
indeed, she rather warns others from it. ‘‘ No one 
can tell,” she writes, ‘‘ what a woman exposes her- 
self to who acts independently. I never would 
advise any one to do as I have done, and yet I can 
feel I have been led on step by step, almost un- 
willingly, certainly not as I should have chosen, had 
T not seemed guided, and I believe haye been, and 
so kept.” Yet nothing occurs more frequently in 
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her letters and in her journal than remarks on the 
happiness of her life. 

In the case of a woman of such a markedly sensi- 
tive constitution, and of such exceptional endowments 
for leading the way in what is altogether a special 
work, we cannot help feeling that too great a tax 
was laid upon her in merely mechanical duties and 
requirements; but her extreme humility and con- 
scientiousness certainly were the main causes in 
this, and perhaps the results would not have come 
out quite the same had her training and experience 
been in any whit different. Anyway, her life is one 
of the grandest Christian lives of our time, and can- 
not fail to exercise a wide and most beneficent in- 
fluence. The publication of her biography will, 
we hope, draw to the work of hospital nursing not a 
few women actuated by the same spirit as she 
wrought in. 


IX. 


FREDERICK PERTHES, THE PATRIOT 
PUBLISHER. 


‘“ E must not relax our efforts, and then in 

twenty years’ time the name of Jesus, in a 
religious sense, will no more be heard.’ So wrote 
Beister to F. H. Jacobi in one of the closing years 
of last century; and the words are significant his- 
torically, because they express what was more than 
a personal or party feeling at the time when they 
were uttered. Seldom, it is true, did the sentiment 
come clothed in words so plain, and so calculated to 
disturb all the convictions and feelings on religious 
matters which had twined themselves around what 
was most noble and prized in the history of Germany. | 
But none the less largely did they represent the 
feelings of the more cultured and powerful. Even 
where assent would not have been given, or only 
under reserve, there was a leaven at work very much 
alien to the “simple living and high thinking” 
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which had combined to raise Germany to her 
honoured place among European nations. That his 
own land had been the cradle of the Reformation, 
when a new impulse had been given to European 
progress, and a new right won for the individual 
soul and intellect, was a distinction of which a 
German man.could scarce help being proud. But 
now this reformation work, if glanced at at all, was 
regarded very much either from a poetical or senti- 
mental point of view, or valued only because of the 
personal benefits it had conferred. Germany, in 
seeking to extend her influence by assimilating 
freely the thought and culture of other peoples, lost 
the firmness of her own foothold, and, in the first 
instance, was stripped and despoiled, that she might 
regain her position to occupy it more worthily. 
Instead of the fulfilment of Beister’s arrogant 
prophecy, exactly twenty years after it was uttered, 
came the defeat of Jena, which was the first really 
telling stroke of that scourging which led Germany 
back to something of the simplicity and self-sacrifice 
that had formerly characterised her; and, setting 
open afresh the springs of personal and religious 
life, so purified and elevated her nationally, that 
this period well deserves to be called her Second 
- Reformation. 

One of the most noticeable things in relation to 
. German tendencies during the latter quarter of the 
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eighteenth century, is the conscious effort after an 
intensification of the German spirit, along with a 
hungry appropriation of wholly foreign influences. 
Frederick the Great, while he strove in his own 
despotic way to build up a strong form of national life, 
looked upon German literature with nothing short of 
contempt, and found the pleasure and relief he needed 
in constant perusal of the French classics. And in 
this he represented a tendency. The writings of Rous- 
seau, and other works of a kindred character, sent 
influences deep into the German mind, transforming 
in a very dubious direction the strong reverence for 
individuality which had descended as a legacy from 
the early Germans, and which had only found its 
due exposition and illustration in the great work 
of Luther and his friends. The effect of this litera- 
ture soon made itself apparent, and in a markedly 
specious form, upon the national life. Some kinds 
of artificially-reared flowers are said to grow better 
from frequent transplanting, and so French thought 
and French ways took extreme developments when 
transferred to German lands. Everything native 
and simple came to be held in disrespect; every- 
thing foreign and imported took a higher value 
from the mere fact of its being so. The fational 
judgment seemed paralysed, and a greedy pursuit 
of pleasure led the way to frightful frivolity. The 
Germans, naturally so simple, brave, and open, 
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threatened to surpass the nation from whom they 
borrowed. The sense of union was impaired. No 
man trusted his fellow, as of old; and even the 
sentiment of political freedom waxed fainter and 
more faint. For a series of years ‘‘ Enlightenment 
had been doing its work, and frivolity in the upper 
classes, and coarseness in the lower, met half way, 
and brought about a life estranged from God, 
natural, earthy, sensuous.” Instead of pride in 
being Germans, the aim was now to be cosmo- 
politans. The learned were above the weakness of 
a paltry patriotism, and sought satisfaction in their 
studies, boasting of their suffrages as citizens of the 
world, and laughing at the aims of the few who had 
glimmerings of the truth, and gave their warnings 
with mild seriousness. A great preacher deemed 
it right to prove in the pulpit, when preaching on 
the text,—“ So, then, ye are no more strangers and 
pilgrims, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of 
the household of God,”—that “the cosmopolitan is 
not only a stranger and a pilgrim in his own 
country, but everywhere, for he has no strong bond 
of union with any one—he is wanting. in love, 
devotion, and sympathy, and has no certain sphere 
of action.” Action, in any shape, for the public 
good, passed out of fashion. The only ideas that 
had scope were speculative: each man looked on 
himself as free to develop his system as he pleased ; 
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the only coin that had good currency was pleasure, 
and each one was held right to seek it in his own 
way. 

Schleiermacher thus writes to Reimer :—‘“ The 
universal dissipation is frightful, and one sees on all 
sides a depth of baseness and cowardice to which 
but a few individuals, and especially the king and 
queen, afford a striking contrast.” And Yung 
Stilling, about 1790, points out that pride, luxury, 
and especially the lamentable immorality and 
godlessness that prevailed, were the real causes 
of the Revolution; and he then proceeds to ask :— 
“ Now, my honest German fellow-citizens, lay your 
hands upon your hearts, give glory to God, and 
say truly, is not the class of people I have been 
describing very numerous, and therefore formidable, 
especially among the learned and people of rank ? 
Unmeasured pride, unbridled sensuality, a secret 
aversion to Christ and his religion, and a fearful 
indifference to God, are at once the sources and 
characteristics of the revolutionary spirit. Titan- 
like, it presumes to assail the throne of God, and 
therefore it is not likely it should submit to the 
authority of man. Let us first take the beam out 
of our own eye before we venture to take the mote 
out of the eyes of our rulers.” 

It was with bitterest vexation and deep sorrow that 
Frederick Perthes witnessed the stolid apathy which 
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had fallen upon men who were regarded as the 
pride of Germany, and from which neither the 
unutterable sufferings of their native land nor the 
audacity of her tormentors could arouse them. 
Through all phases of activity this deleterious 
influence could be traced. Morality had now to 
recognise itself as dependent on philosophy ; but a 
morality which is regarded as inseparably bound up 
with philosophy has never deeply influenced the 
masses in any time or country. Hence the coarse- 
ness which characterised the lower orders of Ger- 
many, while the learned were busy in the search for 
“Enlightenment.” If ever science had a chance of 
proving itself equal to supply the place of religion, 
or to substantially aid it, now assuredly it had that 
chance. But those who had most leisure for the 
pursuit of science and philosophy were those who 
had least either of religious reverence or humility, 
always the springs of noble public action. Hence 
the very gifts which were special to Germany—her 
keenness for new thought, her subjectivity, and her 
“love of nature—turned into weights to drag her 
down when they became mere mediums for an in- 
road of foreign influences. Separation and opposi- 
tion became more and more apparent. In the 
political field the same phenomena speedily pro- 
claimed themselves. Each power and little state 
fancied it could stand alone. At worst, it coult 
Zz 
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shelter itself under the wing of a stronger kingdom. 
The evil principle that thus tainted political life, 
when reflected back from high places, showed itself 
in exaggerated forms in all social and personal de- 
yelopments. The separation of Prussia from the 
alliance of states which struggled against the revo- 
lution and against Napoleon, as its heir, was only a 
marked and ominous sign of a general characteristic. 
So long as Prussia thus held aloof she suffered; she 
began to recover herself the moment that she became 
the leader of the national enthusiasm against the 
French domination. 

For a time, however, the French influence was 
almost omnipotent, and it was only detrimental. In 
setting up a worship of humanity, it canonized the 
individual, but in the very process it robbed him of 
his most attractive and beautiful features. When 
the Revolutionists, in their wild fever of blood, 
compared the brutal Marat to Our Saviour, they 
only uttered a prophecy. It was a symbol of that 
putting of Humanity into the place of God, which 
has ever since been the awful doom of French 
thought and French life generally. From Rousseau 
to Renan, the root of the apostasy lies here—the 
determined rejection of mystery, while yet humanity 
is made more inexplicable and mysterious than are 
all the puzzles of Revelation. A very distinguished 
Roman Catholic woman, when she heard of the more 
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recent developments of French philosophy, how by 
it humanity was being made its own god, cried out 
with warmth, “ What a dirty god he must be, to be 
sure.” France, by her rebellion against mystery, 
by her determination to have nothing to do with the 
unseen and spiritual, and by her all too commanding 
and wayward fancy, has constructed a religion with- 
out a God; a philosophy without conscience; and 
has formed a State without recognition of any 
enduring because spiritual sanctions. And at this 
time Germany was experiencing the weakening 
effect of such ideas on national health 
nearly drawing upon herself the fate which has 


was very 


more recently overtaken France. 

Napoleon’s victories over Germany were thus not 
won by the sword alone. He was the heir of the 
‘Revolution, and inherited the evil influences that 
went to make it what it was; and by means of these 
influences, which Germany had so fully appro- 
priated, she had been weakened and disunited. A 
long series of invasions of ideas and habits had 
paved the way for the inroad of Napoleon’s soldiers. 
Far more subtle and more powerful these than any 
infantry or cavalry. It was not till Germany’s best 
men came to see clearly that their preliminary battle 
must be waged against spiritual enemies that there 
was the remotest hope of success. Happily they did 
soon awaken to this fact, and that they did awaken 
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is the reason why Europe was not wholly enslaved. 
Schleiermacher’s keen desire to occupy a professor’s 
chair was originated and stimulated by the firm 
conviction that a new generation must be born of 
the Spirit, if the country was to be free and have a 
great and worthy future. This may be looked on as 
a Christian and holy war, said Arndt, for if Napo- 
Icon rules much longer freedom, virtue, and justice 
will vanish from the earth. Arndt had seen Na- 
poleon’s legions perish before the forces of Russia, 
and had noted the part which religion played in the 
patriotic resolutions of the Czar and the Russian 


people, and in his lofty enthusiasm he wrote: 
“The French will: not be conquered by the usual 
warlike preparations, nor by the arts and calcula- 
tions of human foresight, nor the most skilled appli- 
ances of physical and mechanical means. Buonaparte 
and his Frenchmen bear a charmed life against debased 
views. They must fall by means of lofty views, and 
lofty views mean trust in God, devotion to our 
country, an ambition to live and die for the sake 
of honour: it means faith in virtue and in the 
people.” 

Fichte, the philosopher, in the same spirit, begged 
to be allowed to proceed with the army, that he 
might strengthen the patriotic fervour of the soldiers 
by his addresses; firmly believing that no mere 
machinery of military effort would suffice, but only 
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a living faith in God, begetting complete trust in 
men’s hearts towards one another; and in this 
spirit, after the battle of Jena, he was ready to lead 
his students to the war. The meek-tempered but 
lon-hearted Scharnhorst reached the same conclu- 
sion, asserting that battles could no longer be won 
by the military alone—they must be aided by the 
love of the citizens for king, for country, and free- 
dom. The moral principle, he said, must be 
strengthened by giving the soldier the feeling of 
being part of a whole, instead of extinguishing it by 
degrading punishments. Perthes the bookseller 
readily gave up his all, and not only took arms 
for the free town of Hamburg, but, with wise! caution 
and extraordinary energy, fanned the dead or 
quickly expiring flame of patriotism in other breasts; 
whilst York,.whom Frederick the Great had driven 
out of his army because he had the heart to plainly 
say that plunder was theft, carried the idea into the 
practical training of the soldiery, rousing their sense 
of honour, instead of maintaining a mechanical dis- 
cipline of abuse and punishment; and he considered 
it one of the chief merits of Kant that he so clearly 
laid down the requirements of duty. And un- 
doubtedly York thus seized on what was a providen- 
tial element among the many influences which 
helped to regenerate Germany. For Kant, in 
removing the idea of duty from every possibility of 
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being reduced to something contingent or condi- 
tional, inflicted a death-wound on the sensational 
philosophy. Nay, more, in so summarily and 
sternly disposing of all previous questioning as to 
how God can be justified with regard to the happi- 
ness of his creatures, and declaring that the world 
does not exist that all creatures may be happy, but 
only that duty may be done, Kant finally relieved 
German philosophy from the toils of French influ- 
ence, by a real though unconscious return to the 
true German idea and instinct. Kant rendered into 
philosophic form, under his imperative category, the 
idea which asserted itself afresh in the German 
mind when the sense of its degradation under Napo- 
leon broke fully upon it. And he, too, may thus be 
held to have a place among the regenerators of Ger- 
many. Certainly most of those who distinguished 
themselves in the wars of independence had earnestly 
studied him, and those who had been most deeply 
influenced by his thinking approved themselves the 
most devout and patriotic men. 

A powerful awakening of the individual conscience 
to.a sense of duty, honour, and faith was thus held 
to be a necessary preparation for any true reforma- 
tion of the national life. To Napoleon’s idea of 
destiny, and his immoral habit of pretending to 
honour all religions in order that he might make 
them politically serviceable to himself, the more 
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clear-headed of the Germans came to see that they 
must vigorously oppose the idea of Providence and 
true faith in God, in immortality, and in virtue. 
And seldom in the course of history has a great 
national revival traced itself so distinctly to a few 
individuals of more than ordinary energy and self- 
denial—individuals, the majority of whom, it is true, 
were in high places, but some of whom derived, and 
could only derive, their influence from greatness of 
character alone. The spirit that rose at last to 
thwart and finally make an end of the ambitious 
pretensions of Napoleon was so directly the outcome 
of personal resource, that the history of the period is © 
more than that of most, a study of the inner pur- 
poses and aspirations of individuals. 

“Should we despair?” asks Perthes on one im- 
portant occasion. “No! although our previous 
hopes have died away, I am still full of confidence. 


I love my fatherland—have often prayed, often 
trembled, and would have fought for it, had there 
been hope of achieving aught. ‘I am,’ to use 
Adam Miiller’s expression, ‘afflicted with the disease 
of patriotic madness,’ and therefore not in despair ; 
but feel strongly convinced that although the old 
form of the Germanic Empire is fallen to pieces, 
the future history of Germany is nevertheless not 
destined to be the history of its downfall, if every 
one does what he can in his own station: I for my 
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part shall try what I can do in mine; individuals 
can and will do much.” 

It is most significant that a private citizen, a 
mere tradesman, a bookseller, who had had to 
struggle with hardest poverty while young—as 
Perthes had to do—should have exerted such an 
influence at such a time. He and one or two others, 
equally private, and otherwise insignificant, were 
leaders in the movement. And they asserted their 
claim to be trusted by the width and elevation of 
their views, the purity and ardour of their religious 
faith, and the reality of their self-sacrifice. As much 
as any of the men who were active against Napoleon, 
and far more than most of them, Perthes was power- 
ful to infect other men with a sense of God’s care 
and providential intentions towards his nation. 

Amid all the fluctuating events of the years 1814 
and 1815, he firmly adhered to the conviction that 
the nationality of the Germans was the gift of God, 
and was independent alike of the good-will or the 
ill-will of those in high places; that it was great 
and good, and a mighty power on which they might 

-and ought to rely, in spite of all the corrupt and 
selfish counter-workings of individual princes or 
merchants, ministers or artisans, soldiers or lawyers. 
He regarded with satisfaction the struggle in which 
the escape of Napoleon, in March, 1815, threatened 
anew to involve Europe, as a means of withdrawing 
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the decision of the fate of Germany from the arbitrary 
will of the few, and throwing it back upon the people. 

And if any proof were needed of Perthes’ wisdom 
and foresight, as to the fact that Germany had not 
even yet learned her lesson fully, it would be found 
in the fact that in the year 1814 we find Baron 
Bunsen, then a young man of twenty-one, writing 
as follows to his friend Becker, the publisher :— 
“On these following points I think we are agreed: 
That now or never Germany ought to obtain a strong 
Constitution, sheltered from despotism; that every 
one should be not merely permitted, but bound to 
make known, openly and fearlessly, the opinions 
which he holds conjointly with many worthy and 
rational men; that in no European country more than 
among us has a political instinct for the commonweal 
been so long wanting, so far as action goes ; that many 
have bent their neck under a disgraceful servitude 
and also oppressed. the free spirit in others; that no 
need is more pressing than to do for peace what has 
been done for war. Most of all are we bound to 
serve the public, who have not been allowed to raise 
an arm in battle, and upon whom consequently the 
fatherland has double claims.” 

A very high place is sities for Perthes, because 
of the serene strength of his faith in the final triumph 
of these convictions, while he quietly laboured to 
regenerate the book trade and to make literature 
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and science new points from which to work for 
national unity. He is the true type of his nation 
in its best and highest moods. His life witnesses 
to the vast influence that may be exercised by a 
noble character, when permeated by religion, even 
while engaged in the commoner walks of life. Thus, 
when we are studying his character, we are also 
brought into close contact with the best side of the 
German spirit: that side which, recently at all 
events, there has arisen in England some tendency 
to ignore or overlook in the halo of mere military 
successes. Germany is, after all, domestic, not 
military—it has proved itself so strong in a military 
point of view simply because it engaged only citizens 
in its military ranks, and refused to recognise them 
as any other, and this it began first of all to do 
thoroughly in the wars of Independence. This must 
be our justification for giving Perthes a place here, 
and for attempting anew to sketch the leading facts 
of his life; for he is one of the true soldiers of 
Germany, who created a public opinion which, while 
it is pledged to hate all military centralization, 
must ever be keen, and watchful, and ready : because 
perceiving clearly that citizenship itself, and all to 
which it once gives sanction, and all from which 
it receives sanction, is only in this way perfectly 
assured and safe. 

Frederick Perthes was born at Rudolfstadt in 
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1772—the “great hunger-year’’—when Germany 
suffered so much from famine. His father was a 
doctor—a man of parts; but he died in his thirty- 
seventh year, leaving Frederick, now only seven 
years old, and six other children. The mother, 
having only a poor yearly pension of twenty-one 
gulden (nearly £1 15s. sterling), had to submit to 
accept a home from some friends, where she was to 
act as nurse, and the boy Frederick was taken in 
charge by his maternal grandmother, who was 
almost as destitute as his mother was. But the 
old woman died before the year was out ; and little 
Frederick was then conveyed to the house of a 
broken-down maternal uncle, who welcomed the boy 
to his home, and did all that he could to instruct * 
him; whilst his aunt, Caroline Heubel, who kept the 
house—busy, managing, energetic, and not without 
a touch of ill-temper when any way thwarted—did 
something to drill him into system and orderliness. 
Genteel poverty was the pervading characteristic of 
the houschold, though there prevailed in it a high 
tone of mind and spirit. Frederick Perthes said, in 
later life, that it was there he first learned his severe 
notions of morality; so that the discipline could 
have been in no way profitless. He entered the 
Gymnasium of BRudolfstadt in his twelfth year; but 
he was not advanced enough to profit much by the 
teaching there. He had, however, got to love books, 
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and was indefatigable in reading what came in his 
way. 

In spite of the many adversities, the boy grows— 
grows mentally as well as bodily. He sticks to his 
books. He has found fond friends there. The Knight 
of La Mancha and his world-renowned squire have 
been long his familiars, and he has made many other 
allies in the realm of imagination. Converse with 
these notables has strewn his sky with stars many a 
time when the world around seemed only to frown’ 
upon him. Mighty are the forces which slumber 
in these silent repositories— books which are books.” 
He feels there is nothing so noble as the making of 
books. Why should he not dedicate himself to the 
work? . If he cannot write books as yet, surely he 
could aid somehow in the selling of them; and that, 
_it strikes him, is the next noblest thing. So, while 
yet only fourteen, he sets out—a lanky lad, delicate- 
looking and not big for his years—to seek a situation 
with some bookseller at the renowned fair of Leipsic. 
The printer at Rudolfstadt has given him a letter to 
a friend of his, a bookseller, and the young Frederick 
waits upon him duly. But the gaunt figure and 
long, hard face of the man strike terror into the 
young heart of the adventurer; and, as he cannot 
speak with ghbness sufficient—can hardly indeed 
say a word for himself—he is declared “too shy” 
for the book trade, and dismissed to try elsewhere. 
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He does try ; and at last meets with an engagement 
—only he is so slim and delicate that it is decided 
a year must elapse before he can actually enter on 
his duties. 

In 1787, therefore, he again arrives at Leipsic, 
and begins his apprenticeship. He finds it a very 
hard life. “ What I find hardest,’’ he writes to his 
uncle, “is, that I have only a halfpenny roll in the 
morning—I find this to be scanty allowance. In 
the afternoon, from one to eight, we have not a 
morsel—that is what I call hunger; I think we 
ought to have something.” He is at duty at seven 
in the morning, on his feet the whole of the day 
until eight, with only an interval of half an hour at 
midday for dinner. During his first winter, he has 
to stand so long on the cold flags, collating, that his 
feet get frost-bitten. It is not improbable that he 
would have broken down utterly in the midst of 
these trials, had it not been for Frederika, his 
master’s daughter, who seemed to drive away his 
fear and despairs wonderfully. The picture is suffi- 
ciently striking and sad, yet not without its touch of 
colour and hope :—‘ Nine long weeks the boy lay in 
his bed in the little attic chamber, but not neglected, 
for his master’s second daughter, I’rederika,— a 
lovely child of twelve years,—took him under her 
charge, and tended him with care and affection. All 
day long she sat, knitting-needles in hand, by the 
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bedside of the invalid, talking with him, consoling 
and ministering. Upon the floor, among other old 
books, lay a translation of Muratori’s “ History of 
Italy ;” and the poor girl, with never-failing kind- 
ness, read through several of the ponderous quartos 
in the little dusky attic. A devoted friendship be- 
tween the children, the result of these tender atten- 
tions, continued long after he had need of her 
nursing.”’ 

What wonder then that Perthes became jealous of 
the attentions she received from his fellow-appren- 
tices—especially from one, Nessig, whom he could 
not but like—or that, amid the somewhat unfeeling 
ways of his master, Bohme, he should harbour 
dreams of the future in which thoughts of Frederika 
would mix themselves. He had a sharp struggle with 
himself; but, by the aid of Kant and Cicero, he is 
enabled to come to a resolution, which probably had 
no slight influence on’ his future peace. He writes 
-to his uncle :—“ Even if she loved me, and I were 
able to maintain her, I could never make her my 
wife ; for nothing on earth would induce me to con- 
nect myself irrevocably with Bohme’s family, nor 
would I marry one who has first known me in the 
humble position which I occupy here. My heart is 
ready to break while I write this, yet be not anxious 
on my account, dear uncle; I never felt so confident 
of my steady adherence to the right as I do now.” 
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The prudent resolution which, in face of great 
emotion, can calmly look forward and scan both sides 
of the way, here comes strongly out; and it is to 
this that Germany was largely indebted for the 
service it owes to Perthes. 

And, like true brave spirits everywhere, he finds 
speedily other sources of comfort— turning his 
necessity to glorious gain.” He is busy, systematic, 
reads the German classics, and attempts little trans- 
lations and compositions of various kinds ; so that he 
can afterwards speak of these days of dull drudgery 
as “happy years of earnest striving.’ To his fellow- 
apprentice, Rabenhorst, he acknowledges indebted- 
ness for high example: “If it had not been for 
him,” said Perthes, ‘the world would have been a 
hell to me.” 

His temperament is decidedly that of the born 
worker—equable, patient, yet full of decision and 
independence. He falls into a circle of young Sua- 
bians, devoted to study and culture, and from them 
receives such impulses to self-development as tend to 
atone for his disappointment in regard to Frederika, 
whom he fancies he has now once for all resigned. 
“Tt gives me pleasure,” he writes, “to say to myself, 
Thou hadst no father, no means, and yet thou hast 
been a burden to no one, and in a few weeks will be 
independent of all—but thyself.” He reads the 
highest literature, and selects it, as it were, by in- 
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stinct. Schiller, Herder, and Jacobi were his 
favourites. ‘It is singular,” he says, “ that works 
such as Herder’s Letters and Schiller’s Essays make 
the most profound impression on me, while special 
treatises on morality, and grave exhortations how- 
ever excellent, fail to interest, and even leave me 
restless and unhappy.” 

His apprenticeship expires in 1793, and he be- 
takes himself to Hamburg, which presented a large 
sphere for activity. Here he found himself thrown 
amongst fellow-labourers little congenial, and found 
it needful not to display, if he did not study to con- 
ceal, his real feelings. His shy nature, pure and 
sensitive, shrank from the impurities and the dis- 
beliefs with the expression of which he was now 
too often entertained. But he had something of 
the self-satisfaction of youth, which is so easily 
satisfied with its record of progress. He says of 
himself :— 

“T frequently believe that I can say with deep 
conviction, and with honesty, that in the struggle 
after perfection I have made some progress. Often 
have I had bright hours, when, convinced of my 
dignity as a human being, and meditating on the 
perfection of God and his works, I enjoyed a fore- 
taste of my destiny. But not seldom a dark shadow 
disturbs the pleasing dream. The byway that led 
to Hell, as in the case of poor Ignorance in good 
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John Bunyan, lay uncommonly near the gate of 
Heaven.” ‘ 

By a happy accident, soon after his arrival in 
Hamburg he was introduced to the Sievekings— 
people of influence—and through them to the best 
society of the place. He now came to enjoy the 
intercourse of these cultured people, formed a close 
friendship with Speckter and some other young men, 
and was admitted to the intimacy of Reimarus. 
Some time before, he had written :— “ My heart 
yearns for the society of cultivated men: such 
society is a necessity for me; and I must compass 
it, if I am not to sink entirely.” So that it is with 
a peculiar note of self-satisfaction he acknowledges 
—“T am now enjoying to the uttermost all that a 
quiet and ardent sensibility can enjoy. I have 
found three friends, full of talent and heart, of pure 
and upright minds, and distinguished by great and 
varied culture. When they saw me striving after 
the good and my love for the beautiful,—when they 
perceived how I sought and endeayoured,—they 
gave me their friendship; and, oh! how happy I 
now am!” 

The passion for Frederika returned upon him at this 
time, however; and the manner in which the matter 
was settled as between him and his friend and 
fellow-apprentice, Nessig, furnishes one of the most 
romantic episodes of his life. It wasagreed between 
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the friends that the decision should rest with 
Frederika herself, and that both should be bound 
by it without rupture of their friendship. “ Frede- 
rika listened,” writes Perthes, “without changing 
colour, to the statement, remained silent for a short 
time, and then, with deep earnestness, replied,— 
‘I love Perthes, I love Nessig; but my hand I can 
give to neither.’ ”’ 

It was fortunate for Perthes that, with the help of 
some friends, he was able at this time to make a 
start in business. He opens a shop with a stock of 
the best books, old and new, and sends abroad a neat, 


well-written prospectus. Before he had been long «+ 


engaged in it, Providence led Jacobi, the philosopher, 
and the well-known Count Stolberg and his brother 
Frederick, to his shop. To see Perthes was to re- 
spect and admire him; and all became his friends. 
Through the former, he made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Matthias Claudius, the famous Wandsbeck 
Messenger, and this’ friendship had a very remark- 
able influence on the current of Perthes’ life. For 
one thing, he had up till this time been intent only 
on self-culture; his periods of contentment alter- 
nating with sad fits of depression, which he fought 
vainly to shake off. Some time after he had settled 
in Hamburg he had written :—“I have tasted the 
intoxicating pleasures of a world in which all is 
collision and opposition : I have had my experiences, 
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but I am not the better for them, and ‘not to‘bééome 
better is to become worse.” He had piqued himself 
much on his love of the beautiful and good, whilst 
yet. he was hardly prepared to sacrifice much’ for 
them—even the book trade that he soon learned ‘to’ 
love so well, as a medium for securing the highest 
good of his fellow-countrymen, he was asi yet in- 
clined to regard merely as a means to secure wealth, 
and with it influence. One day a friend had whis- 
pered to him :—“ Perthes, your present love of good 
is a mere play of the nerves, which assumes the 
appearance of a nobler passion, but is merely the 
result of a sensitive and susceptible temperament.” 
“Oh, you are right,” said Perthes, “you have 
exactly hit my case; for even when all else is 
hushed to sleep, the spirit of Evil, I find, is ever 
going up and down, seeking whom he may devour.”’ 

Claudius, whilst a man of most refined taste, held 
firmly by the Revelation of Holy Writ as the only 
source of true religion, and opposed with all his 
might the increasing sceptical notions of the period. 
He agreed with Jacobi in denying to logic any 
power to find out the truth. The historical fact of 
the Redemption was the cardinal doctrine with him. 
Whilst he could set forward his views with all the 
grace of perfect literary finish, he never wavered, 
-neyer gave forth “uncertain words;” and, in spite 
of the sad tendency of the times towards frivolity and 
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luxury and irreligion, he had already got hold of 
_ the public. Claudius did not lose any opportunity 
of breathing into Perthes’ ear hints of the only 
source of true peace. And the household of Claudius 
was in the best sense a holy one. Its quiet and 
orderliness took rise from this, and the pervading 
sanctity made them beautiful. Perthes had never 
before found entrance to such a household; and he 
was more and more drawn thither. Its influences 
sank into his nature. “We find him writing in after 
time :— 

“So long as I believed that our improvement was 
dependent merely on the ratification of our under- 
standing, and that men must necessarily become 
better and happier as they become more enlightened, 
the future perfection of our race upon earth appeared. 
probable to me; but now that daily experience shows 
me the fallibility of the wisest men,—shows me men 
whose theories of life were unimpeachable, given up 
to the practice of vice,—I lost all faith in the reali- 
sation of this virtuous ideal. If our evil deeds 
flowed from wrong principles, our errors might 
then be traced back to misconception, and we might 
improve. But can a more enlightened understand- 
ing, as these were rectified, strengthen the feeble 
will, restore the unsound heart, or change the un- 
natural and artificial into nature or simplicity? Nay, 
assuredly goodness is no necessary result of en- 
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lightenment of mind; this indeed may eradicate 
follies, but not a single vice.” 

Naturally enough also his ideas of the book trade 
underwent a corresponding change. ‘I know,” he 
writes, “that the book trade can be managed 
mechanically, and as a way of merely making 
money,—just as I see among priests and professors 
and generals, some who, in giving their services, 
think only of their daily bread. But a shudder 
comes over me when I find booksellers making 
common cause with a crew of scribblers, who hire 
out their wits for stabling and provender. Germany 
is deluged with such wretched publications, and will 
be delivered from the plague only when the book- 
sellers shall care more for honour than for gold.”’ 

Seeing the lofty and purifying influence derived 
from Claudius, what more natural than that Perthes 
should desire to draw yet closer the ties which con- 
nected him with the Wandsbeck family ? Caroline 
Claudius was attractive, though not beautiful, and 
she had inherited all her father’s refinement and 
sensibility of temperament. Perthes fell in love, 
and while only six-and-twenty, with a business 
on which there was yet considerable risk, he asked 
Caroline in marriage. Her heart had been given to 
Perthes; and she consented. But Claudius himself 
urged delay. Perthes was young, and his business 

_as yet undeveloped ; and probably Claudius may also 
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have felt a grudge at letting away from him the child 
he had trained with so much assiduity. A. formal 
consent, however, was at length given. The relief 
of Perthes’ busy life now were the visits to Wands- 
beck, and the daily letters which he exchanged with 
his betrothed. In August, 1797, they were married. 
Caroline’s quiet piety and love of home greatly 
strengthened the young bookseller. His schemes 
grew at once more bold and more bountiful as re- 
garded the German people. In 1798 he wrote to 
his wife— I am more than ever reminded that my 
destiny is an active, masculine career; that I ama 
man born to turn my own wheel and that of others 
with energy.” 

And in spite of the difference of the temperaments 
of the pair, there was nothing but trust and mutual 
helpfulness. Perthes was framed for activity: Caro- 
line for retirement. In other circumstanees she 
would probably have found the cloister. “Two 
creatures more different than Caroline and myself, 
in culture and tendency, it would be difficult to 
find,” Perthes wrote later in life; “and yet in the 
first hour of our acquaintance, Caroline recognised 
what of worth there was in me, and loved me; and, 
in spite of all that she subsequently discovered’ in 
my character that was opposed to her own modes of 
thought and life, her confidence remained unshaken 
and unalterable. I, on my part, soon perceived her 
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love, and at once apprehended the true and noble 
nature, the lofty spirit, the life-heroism, the humility 
of heart, and the pure piety, which now constitute 
the happiness and blessing of my life.” 

And, strange as it may appear, the loftier Perthes’ 
views became, and the more ready he was to sacrifice 
mere profit for high ends, the more his business in- 
creased and prospered. He had resolved to regenerate 
the German book trade by drawing to his side all the 
consecrated talent of his country ; so that the lower 
class of literature, then so much in vogue, might be 
discouraged and driven out. Hamburg and Holstein 
were only to be the basis of his operations—agencies 
were to be established at all the best points; by 
means of an agency he was to touch the heart of 
London itself! He needed a coadjutor, and timeously 
found one in Besser, who later became his brother-in- 
law. His intimacy with the Stolbergs and the best 
society of Holstein now became of great service. 
He contrived to make Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Catholics work together more thoroughly than they 
had ever done before,—united in a great purpose. 
More and more he endeavoured to obtain his objects 
by spiritual means ; all felt that he daily sacrificed 
in secret for a great purpose, and were thus led to 
cheerfully forego lesser considerations. He wholly 
ceased to believe that the natural alienation of man’s 
heart from God could be overcome by any human 
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means. ‘ My internal anxiety,” he writes to Caro- 
line, “calls for some one who in my stead gives 
satisfaction; and undefined feelings come across me, 
which seek after a God who as man has felt the 
agony of man. I have leaned upon many a staff 
that has given way, I have seen many a star fall 
from heaven. What is true is given us in science, 
but not The Truth. Human science can measure 
many things, but can take the ful/ measure of none, 
and the great mysteries of life must ever elude her 
grasp ;—have they therefore no existence, or are 
they therefore less certain or less vital ? ” 
- Meanwhile, his business grew even beyond his 
expectations. The firm was already one of the most 
highly esteemed in the country. He had now five 
children, and his happiness would have been com- 
plete had it not been for the eondition of his country. 
To Count. Moltke about this time he writes :-— 
“ You ask how it fares with me, dear Moltke: I 
know what truth is; I know what man is and what 
he shall be; I know how to estimate the world; I 
know that the richer a man becomes in himself the 
poorer he is in the world. I thank God for this 
knowledge, and especially for the consciousness that I 
am a poor sinner, in myself helpless and comfortless, 
These men are now a problem to me who seek satis- 
faction in themselves, nd, if unsuccessful, try to 
find it in one fruit after another, in the hope of 
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being satisfied at last, and are never awakened to 
the alarming consciousness that the sap is not there.” 

Whilst Claudius had helped him to direct his 
faith and to purify the whole spirit of his mind, 
Jacobi had reinforced his reason, had done much to 
give him solid ground to walk upon. And this great 
service he thus frankly recognised in a letter sent to 
Jacobi, when, in 1805, the philosopher left Holstein 
to settle at Munich :—“ How can I ever sufficiently 
thank you, who have been the means of giving a 
fixed direction to my longings? It is chiefly 
through you that I have attained to the religious 
certainty which I now enjoy, and shall enjoy 
- throughout eternity.” 

The terrible events of 1805 and 1806 drew on, 
and to Perthes they brought new and soul-absorbing 
interests. He grew more and more distressed at the 
want of spirit shown by the German politicians, who 
fell down at the first defeat, and became creatures of 
Napoleon. ‘Our men of letters,” he writes, “take 
up the cause of the tyrant and the ‘Grande Nation’ 
either from meanness, stupidity, fear, or for gold.” 
Austria surrendered, Prussia was stunned; and 
Perthes trembled for fear. “Go to the King of 
Prussia,” he wrote to Johannes Miiller, “and tell him 
what he, as a German, can do for the freedom of Ger- 
many. Prussia does not. stand in this prominent 
position to no purpose. Let her raise the standard 
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of Germany and all will flock to it, and all will gladly 
give up their cherished local independence and look 
the danger in the face, as a united nation, rather 
than become the slaves of a people that has suf- 
fered itself to be made the instrument by means of 
which one man may reduce the whole earth to the 
same degraded level... .. It is not I who call you 
—Germany calls you: if you knew our city it would 
inspire you, and be assured all Germany feels as we 
do. The hour is pregnant with greatness, but it is 
passing away and will never return.” 

Brave words these for a young man of thirty- 
three ; and they were not mere words, as his after acts 
well testified. But for a while they did not bear 
much fruit. Jena came; Hamburg was occupied 
by French troops; the German Empire was gone, 
and local Independence destroyed. Napoleon seemed 
to have annihilated Germany, and German hearts 
were as though dead. 

Perthes, soon after the fatal blow fell on Hamburg, 
almost ruining his trade, did not shut himself up 
within the attractive circle of his family, as doubtless 
he was tempted to do, but at once set about efforts 
for German emancipation. He had deeply mourned 
over the national passivity, and took it as a proof 
how little knowledge and science had done to form in 
them true national greatness. And this was his 
conclusion :—“In so far as we Germans had any 
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vitality, we had it not for ourselves but for Europe. 
We have every right to take credit to ourselves for 
intellectual wealth and for depth of character, but, 
alas ewe have ‘never known how to use our treasures 
—we have never given a general education or a 
general business aptitude to our people; nor have 
we ever founded those national institutions which 
would have a tendency to keep alive the feeling of 
national honour, and which might preserve us from 
the aggression of our foreign enemies. That which 
we think, and have thought, can only be real and 
influential when we shall have learned to act as 
well as to think.” 

Perthes’ purpose row was to lead the German 
people to act with high views for their own liberty, 
and to make science and literature contribute in all 
possible ways to this end. He had no hope in helps 
from without: Germany could only be saved by 
united action on the part of the nation itself. ‘* He 
who has only an inward life in these times,” he 
declared, “has no life at all.” He writes to Miller, 
to Jacobi, and numerous other friends, stimulating 
them to individual effort; he makes his business 
journeys to Leipsic and other places subservient to 
the general good ; and, perceiving that the German 
newspapers were in bad hands, he at once set about 
finding some expedient to counteract their influ- 
ence. In 1809 he sent abroad the Prospectus of 
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his National Museum, by means of which he hoped, 
in spite of many influences, to unite the intel- 
lectual leaders of Germany. Jean Paul, Schegel, 
Claudius, Stolberg, Feuerbach, Schleiermacher, 
Sailer, Marheineke, Plank, Heeren, Schelling, and 
others were to write in it, and encouragement was 
received from most of the highest literary and philo- 
sophical names in Germany. Although Perthes 
could say in the Museum very little of all he desired 
to speak, its reception was favourable far beyond his 
expectations; but the labour of it severely taxed his 
strength. He bravely toiled on, and as he toiled, 
day by day, the French yoke pressed more and more 
heavily upon them. Hamburg was a French 
department under Davoust, heavy taxes were im- 
posed, and all liberty taken away. Perthes had to 
stop his Museum, for his trade itself was almost 
stopped. The book trade was harassed with a crowd 
of restrictions. If he wanted a book from Kiel or 
Gottingen, or to send one to any other place under 
French rule, he had to get a “ permit” from Paris ; 
so that often before the book could reach its destina- 
tion it had actually to run a sort of blockade. It 
was clearly impossible that the Museum could be 
carried on; but it was not forgotten, and it did not 
cease to do its work. To add to the distress, new 
taxes were constantly being imposed, charitable 
institutions robbed, and property, landed and other, 
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appropriated. The patriots actually dia not know 
where to turn, when, on the 24th of December, 1812, 
the tidings of the annihilation of the French host in 
the snows of Russia reached them; and hope rose 
strong. The Russians were said to be on the way. 
Meanwhile, Perthes had been active. He had formed 
a combination by which arms could be taken by the 
strongest of the citizens, when a favourable moment 
came for attempting the expulsion of the French. But 
Perthes was anxious that any effort of this kind should 
bear more of a general than a local character, and set 
out with the purpose of leading the citizens elsewhere 
todothe same. Whilst he was absent at Lubeck, the 
Hamburgers rose, and attacked ‘the guard at the 
Altona Gate. For want of a proper leader, the effort 
failed of its result, and the French, though dispirited, 
still held the city. The disaffection was such 
that the enemy consented that five hundred citizens 
should be armed. Perthes, who on hearing the news 
had at once hurried back, held councils—reunited 
those who were unwilling to act together through 
dislikes and jealousies. Seeing that the Reserves 
were very disunited, through such strifes prevailing 
amongst the officers, he managed to get the Commit- 
tee to agree to their being disbanded, and made an 
effort to form a newcorps. Whilst they were drilling 
in Perthes’ house, the French, aware of the growing 
spirit of discontent, and of the approach of the 
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Russians, evacuated the city, but threatened it with 
a siege. Perthes and his friends determined to 
defend the city to the utmost, and had everything 
in train for that end, when the approach of Danes 
and Russians relieved them, 


But the French were set upon regaining the city; 


and General Davoust,,with six thousand, advanced 
to recapture it. Perthes held. to his position in the 
Burgher-guard—comforting,,.aiding, encouraging ; 
especially at night he sought ‘out the burghers on 
the more distant posts, to many.of whom his presence 
was a source of courage and:confidence. ‘‘ From the 
9th of May,” his wife tells, “he ‘had not undressed 
for one-and-twenty nights, andsduring that period 
had never lain down in bed.”, »Through the in- 
capacity of Tetterborn and Hess} to whom the 
defence of the city had been committed, the French 
almost regained their old position. They had be- 
sieged Harburg, on the other side of. the Elbe, and 
were preparing to retake Hamburg.. It was a 
terrible time to Perthes. He had,no military know- 
ledge, but he could conciliate and manage others ; 
and he was indefatigable. He seldom saw his 
children or his wife, who had to manage matters with- 
out help from him now. The house was turned into 
a hostel. The three youngest children had been sent 
away to Wandsbeck. People were constantly going 


out and in for food and other things, and-sacks of 
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straw were laid down in the larger rooms for them 
to lie upon. Caroline’s anxiety was often wrought 
up to the highest pitch. She went out day and 
night to the balcony, fearing that she would sce 
her husband among the wounded, who were being 
carried by as the bombardment went on. Soon it 
was seen that there was no hope of holding out, and 
Perthes, with his family, fled to Wandsbeck, from 
which he speedily removed them to Count Revent- 
low’s cottage, on the shore of the Baltic. The 
French were again formally put in possession of the 
_ city. Perthes’ goods were confiscated, and he was 
_ outlawed. He had carried away no money ; all he 
saved from the. wreck was his account-books, and, 
when he had reduced them to some order, he re- 
turned once more to action. 

He went to Mecklenburg and other places, try- 
ing to form plans for the defence of the country ; 
Davoust, meanwhile, becoming only more atrocious 
in Hamburg. For diplomatic reasons, a general 
pardon was proclaimed, but Perthes was excepted. 
“JT thank you from my heart, my beloved Perthes,” 
wrote Caroline, “that your name stands among the 
names of the ten enemies of the tyrant. This will 
bring us joy and honour as long as we live.”’ 

Perthes then set himself to a determined effort to 
revive the old Hanseatic Legion. Money was need- 
ful for this; and at length help came from England, 
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through Hess; and a force soon came together. 
But with the good material was a preponderant 
mixture of the rabble. ‘This must be remedied ! ” 
was the expression of Perthes; ‘and as God lives, I 
will not leave it alone, nor rest till the chaff is sepa- 
rated from the wheat; and I shall succeed.” At 
length a powerful force was the result; and Eng- 
land took it into her pay. Then Perthes set about 
organizing the Hamburg Civic Guard, and became 
major of it, and fulfilled the duties of the post with _ 
ardour. Then he took steps to secure the indepen- 
dence of the Hanse Towns against some of the reign- 
ing princes, who secretly aimed at incorporating 
them into their dominions. 

Meantime, Davoust had filled up the measure of 
his barbarities towards the Hamburgers, who were 
now suffering from cold and hunger. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden sent means of help, and entrusted 
Perthes with the distribution of it. His family in 
the cottage on the Baltic coast were as much in need 
of help as any, and he could not reach them. But 
news of the serious illness of his children compelled 
him to visit them in their retreat; and he only 
reached the cottage to find the body of his little 
Bernard laid out for burial. He remained with 
them five days; then hurried back to Flottbeck, 
where he had taken up his quarters, to assist the 
miserable. And so he went on, until, with toil and 
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want and misery, he succumbed. Typhus fever set 
in, and from February to April he was laid low. 
When he recovered, the German troops were march- 
ing victoriously through France, and Paris was in 
the hands of the Allies. | 

He now lost no time in returning to his old 
quarters, to find them almost uninhabitable. But 
Besser had contrived to save a good deal, and offers 
of money-help coming from many quarters, they 
soon saw the way to begin business again. While 
Perthes was actively making preparations for this, it 
was determined that Besser should go to England, 
and endeavour as much as possible to extend the 
connection in that country. They were led to adopt 
this course by the idea of at once taking advantage 
of the sympathy then felt by England towards Ger- 
many, and arousing a taste for the wider diffusion of 
German literature there. At first Besser’s hopes 
were high, and though they fell a little before he 
left England, he still anticipated good results. Be- 
fore leaving he had written :—‘“At present there is 
scarcely a single German work to be found among 
the twenty great booksellers of Oxford.” But he 
can suggest plans for remedying this deplorable 
state of matters. He says :— 

“Through Schwabe, and through some other 
clergymen, and Count Munster, I mean to suggest 
the introduction of German into the schools. Why 
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not as well as French ? Don’t laugh; this is what I 
call going to the root of the matter, and it will suc- 
ceed. We should also have a German periodical 
here, on the plan of the English miscellanies ; I do 
not mean that we should undertake it, but we might _ 
give encouragement to such a thing in connection 
with a literary advertiser.” 

And so we see that the introduction of German as 
a part of English education, for which we of the pre- 
sent day have so much cause to be thankful, owes 
something to the enterprise and generosity of Perthes 
and Besser. 

Before very long Perthes and his friend had paid 
all their creditors, and were able to devote themselves 
more fully to the improvement of German literature 
and the book trade. For this purpose Perthes 
journeyed through a large portion of Germany to 
confer with booksellers and statesmen on the advisa- 
bility of framing a law of copyright for the whole 
country, so that literature, freed from the many 
risks of piracy and mutilation in other States, might 
pass intact and protected through the length and 
breadth of the land. He was also much exercised 
by the professional nature of political writing, and 
had many thoughts on the best means of remedy. 
He wrote: “It is greatly to be regretted that our 
_ political literature, unlike that of France and Eng- 
land, is exclusively in the hands of book-men. A 
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wall of separation is ths raised between literature 
and life, between word and deed, which, in the 
absence of remedial measures, must be broken down. 
At this moment of extreme peril, could not honest 
and talented business men throughout Germany 
unite in publishing a political periodical, in which 
practical experience, hitherto unrepresented in our 
literature, might be brought to bear on national 
questions? The contributors must not, however, 
write in the style of diplomatic notes and protocols, 
and they would require to be independent in every 
respect of princes and ministers.” 

By such means he wrought without rest fo secure 
the unity of Germany. In this manner he sought to 
make literature subservient to the highest practical 
ends. “If my hopes be realised,” he wrote, “we 
shall see the North and the South, as two halves of 
all Germany, standing as a mighty bulwark against 
every attack from without, while our internal divi- 
sions will be merged in an amicable contest for the 
best development of constitutional freedom and 
order, of attachment and fidelity to our princes, 
and of such intellectual culture as may set forth the 
glory of God, and advance the best interests of man. 
And truly we, in North Germany, shall, if we live, 
haye enough to do, not to be outdone by the South. 
.... There is also much to be hoped from Bavaria 


and Wirtemberg.” 
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There was much to do for several years in the way 
of mitigating the miseries induced by the barbarities 
of Davoust, and Perthes did in no way fail in devo- 
tion here. He also heartily shared in the efforts 
made to found in Germany a Bible Society similar 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society; and 
through his efforts in this way he was brought into 
contact with many public persons. His influence 
year by year grew more and more distinctively re- 
ligious ; and his reverence for the Bible deepened. 
His verdict was that—‘ The meaning of ‘the Holy 
Scriptures is only revealed to us when we seek in 
them thie means of reconciliation with God, and help 
in the conflict with the flesh and the pride of our 
hearts.” 

It has often been urged against patriotic and 
public-minded men that their nearest interests are 
neglected, or but coldly cared for. That this is no 
necessary result, Perthes’ life abundantly proves to 
us. He personally superintended the education of 
his children, and was indefatigable in watching 
their moral and spiritual well-being. To his son, 
whilst pursuing his studies, he wrote such letters as_ 
the following :— ‘ 

“We must act and suffer, but we must act and 
suffer in a spirit of love. When this spirit has for- 
saken us, and we have been guilty of harshness 
towards others, or of sensuality ourselves, or of want 
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of humility towards God, we ought to feel our need 
of the atonement of Jesus Christ. We shall have to 
struggle to the end. If we have escaped the coarser 
and rougher forms of sin, we shall still be hourly 
assailed by it in its more subtle and refined aspects. 
This world is not the place for repose after victory ; 
we must struggle and love, and trust to the mercy of 
God.” 

Caroline Perthes died in August, 1821, in her 
forty-ninth year. It had been the desire of both 
husband and wife that they should retire to some 
place where they could live in quietness; but it 
was not till after her death that Perthes was enabled. 
to leave his Hamburg business in the hands of 
Besser, and remove to Gotha. Here he established 

_ anew publishing house, chiefly for religious and his- 

torical works—the works of Neander, Rist, Schleier- 
macher, Tholuck, Lucke, and Ulmann, being the 
principal. His latter years were spent in quiet 
study. He was always active and cheerful,—anxious 
to attain new knowledge; ready to communicate. 
Many honours were showered upon him, and dis- 
tinguished persons in all parts of Germany were 
anxious for his friendship. 

For years he suffered much from liver-complaint 
and jaundice. Lrysipelas set in also to complicate 
matters, and occasionally he was racked with intense 
pain. But he bore it with calmness and patience. 
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Referring, on one occasion, to the last words of 
Herder and Goethe: “One more idea,” and “ Light! 
light,” he said, ‘it would have been better for them 
if they had asked for humility and love.” In his 
last hours, his whole mind,—which remained unob- 
scured,— was given to prayer; as his breathing 
became slower, he still prayed with indistinct 
utterance, so that only the words ‘“ Redeemer,” 
“Lord, pardon!” were intelligible. 

Perthes’ individuality was almost unique. His 
intellect was strong, his feelings tender, his moral 
nature supremely sensitive. All was under the 
direction of a master judgment, which seldom erred 
either in its forecasts or in its estimates of others. It 
is chiefly as a fighter that we have considered him ; 
but his quick eye for literary excellence and his 
faculty for business organization were such as are 
seldom found united in one person. And yet he 
maintains that he was endowed with no extra- 
ordinary gifts,—save great patience, strong will, and 
a resolution to do right. What could have been 
more hopeless than his rearing,—without the tender 
care of father or mother, and tossed from hand to 
hand asa thing of slight account? What could have 
been more unpromising than his start in life? And 
then his early education, how imperfect ! Yet what 
noble results he achieved. The secret of it was that, 
as he himself put it, he tried, so far as his own in- 
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fluence and example went, to infuse into mercantile 
as well as political life a higher morality than the 
selfish one; and he found that, even in a worldly 
point of view, this is sure to be most successful in 
the end. The undivided strength of his patriotism 
and the quiet depth of his religious conviction, added 
to his other rare qualities, make him truly what we 
claim for him to have been—one of the regenerators 
of Germany. 

And his influence in private and business life, as 
in public and political life, was nobly influential and 
purifying. What could be more expressive of this 
than the following anecdote :— 

One year at the Leipsic Fair there is a trying 
piece of work to be done. A German bookseller has 
published an immoral book, and the trade are as- 
sented to pronounce on it,—the publisher of said 
book, of course, being among them. After some 
‘other business has been transacted, Perthes rises 
and says: ‘The honour of our national book trade 
is sullied by such a production ; the publisher of 
such a-work is a most dangerous character; and 
every one of our shops is degraded by the mere 
supposition of circulating it. I demand that it be 
condemned in the name of the German book trade, 
and that all copies upon which we can lay our hands 
be publicly torn.” The assembly was silent, there 
was a pause ; and then, smitten with a sense of re- 
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sponsibility, they assent as one man; and next day 
all the copies that can be procured are publicly 
burned. A prosecution follows; Perthes is acquitted, 
and the publisher is condemned. 

This reveals the secret of Perthes’ power. He 
maintained an unshaken integrity. In his house 
and in his shop, fighting against Napoleon’s levies 
or arguing for a German copyright law, it is still 
the same,—the lofty moral character of the man 
everywhere proclaims itself clear and steadfast; and 
so he stands one of the noblest men of Germany, 
and certainly the most remarkable and influential of 
the heroes of the wars of independence. And yet 
he was but a poor ill-taught orphan! After this, 
surely no poor struggler need despair, if he but re- 
solved to be honest, and faithful, and patient. 
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X. 
JOHN KEBLE, THE HYMN WRITER. 


ioe a gleam of light would be thrown across 

some of our finest hymns if we only knew 
more of the personal history out of which they rose! 
For hymns are unlike some other forms of poetical 
composition. They do not admit artistic expedients. 
The first question with regard to them is—Did the 
_writer speak direct from his heart and experience, 
and so attain that simplicity of utterance which 
makes his words universal in their significancy with- 
out his aiming at it or being even aware of it ? 
Criticism of hymns must always be more or less 
biographic. They cannot, like some other produc- 
tions, be separated from the writer and viewed apart 
from him. How much of the interest of Cowper’s 
famous hymn, ‘“ God moves in a mysterious way,” 
arises from its intimate relation to his personal 
history! Madame Guyon’s hymns are records of 
spiritual conditions which could scarce else have 
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been chronicled. Wesley’s biography, apart from 
the side-lights cast upon it from his hymns, were 
hardly comprehensible. Isaac Watts’ life is written 
for us, in essence, in the chronology of his hymnal. 
And of John Keble it may be said, with special 
truth, that each of the great incidents of his life 
formed the suggestion for a hymn or poetic spiritual 
meditation. The hymns of such writers are spiritual- 
ised biography, which yet sometimes needs the touch — 
of a fact to make it yield up all its secret meaning. 

Hence the value and the attraction of such works 
as Miss Yonge’s “Musings over ‘The Christian 
Year.’”” That lady had the good fortune to stand, 
from the earliest period of her own life, in the most 
confidential relations with the poet of “ The Christian 
Year,” and she has gracefully sketched a portrait of 
him by lovingly analysing his sacred poems, and 
telling us of the little incidents which, in many 
cases, suggested them. We can learn from Miss 
Yonge’s friendly tribute how humbly John Keble 
went out and in among his people, neglecting no 
pastoral duty, overlooking no claim upon him how- 
ever slight ; how he preferred lowly offices of service 
to worldly honours, and judged not himself to have 
greatly attained in the Christian race. 

To “The Christian Year,” from the first, was 
accorded an acceptance such as, in spite of slight 
objections that might from theological points of 
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view be raised to expressions and figures here and 
there, stamps it at once as classical. It opened a 
new era in religious poetry. Sacred themes were 
more reverently touched, in that the author dealt very 
freely with secular illustration and reference. John 
Keble deserves recognition from all sections of the 
Christian Church, because he extended the limits 
of religious poetry, and compelled the cultured to 
recognise in themes which before had been boldly 
disallowed, proper subjects for the true poet. He 
reunited religion and poetry in the eyes even of the 
critical world, and compelled serious judgments, 
where before there had been but ght dismissal. | 
‘As a necessary result, he powerfully recommended 
religion, where any other form of recommendation 
would have been but scouted. At a time when the 
religious tone had in many quarters become low— 
when a kind of passive acquiescence fortified itself’. 
by references to old arguments, a sweet voice came | 
floating on the air that, with shy reserves and 
suggestions, told of religious convictions all unsub- 
dued, and of self-denying activities, into the joy of 
which doubt had no power to throw any destructive 
alloy. The significant fact for us is that the man 
who, in an age of science and scepticism, accom- 
plished this great object was never aught but a 
country parson, who found in the common duties of 
pastoral visitation, and intimate interests in lowly 
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life, his highest intellectual stimulus and acknow- 
ledged impulse to poetic production. And he never 
aimed at aught else, or probably he would have 
secured it; for his influence was great, and his 
capacity for leadership and management very re- 
markable. ° 

Keble’s humility—which was not without possi- 
bility of being stirred into something like pride 
under any marked injustice or misrepresentation— 
was the most notable thing about him, and gives 
quite a peculiar interest to the facts of his life. 
The hard-working curate, who, after his return from 
his day’s visiting, writes out his musings, with 
subdued glances at the most characteristic incidents’ 
of the day, upon stray bits of paper, with no notion 
of publishing them in his own lifetime, and yet 
with a serene confidence that when they should see 
the light they would be prized, was in a certain 
sense both humble and proud. But his pride was 
of the kind that sorts with self-respect, and has 
nought of vanity in it. The idea of separating the 
artist from his work—the poet from his poem—and 
considering the latter as a thing by itself, is, after 
all, quite impracticable. Character reveals itself 
through all work, and surely most decisively of all 
in work which must spring from the deepest elements 
of the individual life. So, when we try to see the 
poet through his poem, we are doing nothing un- 
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warrantable ; it is a thing indeed which we are 
not only tempted, but invited, to do in the present 
instance. | 

That “The Christian Year” does communicate to ' 
us the sense of a devout, pure, highly self-respecting, 
yet most modest Christian character is, after all, the 
chief fact in connection with it. It has been well 
said that Keble’s character is more than his poetry, 
and that his poetry can only be rightly understood 
in the light of his character. For there is no poet 
whose poetry is more truly an image of the man 
himself, both in his inner nature and in his outward 
circumstances. And in this regard it is, in its own 
way, a significant circumstance that Keble himself 
did not look upon the book as containing hymns in 
the strict sense. He regarded the pieces rather as 
meditations in verse upon sacred themes, and hardly 
calculated on its embodying to the Church at large 
her devotion and aspiration after larger faith. But 
there are many hymns in the series—songs which 
gather round them the atmosphere of universal 
spiritual experience, only bringing out into more 
keen relief the personal element in which they had 
their rise. ‘It is very beautiful to note how much 
the voice of the poet rose from meditation to hymn, 
properly so called, as he advanced in life; partly, 
no doubt, owing to the renewed craving of the 
Church for spiritual songs, but partly likewise to 
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the upward breathing of the altar-flame in his own 
heart.” 

Notwithstanding that John Keble’s name has 
been so closely associated with a special ecclesiastical 
movement, it is very noteworthy that little of the 
specific teaching of that party appears in the poems. 
Allusions there may be here and there that would 
countenance certain constructions or inferences in 
its favour. On the whole, however, these are 
softened in the light of genuine Christian inspirations. 
The muse refuses to be tied to the service of a sect ; 
and just in so far as John Keble was a true poet was 
he the voice of the Christian community. He him- 
self, though he felt, perhaps, more than most, reluc- 
tant to the labour of touching up in one mood what 
he had produced in a different one, yet seldom 
did betake himself to the task of revision without 
attempting to give to his work a “more general 
turn,” as it has been happily expressed. In this © 
fact we have a recognition of the necessity that lies 
onthe sacred poet to reflect back a common con- . 
sciousness in the glow of his own individual glad- 
ness. In the genuine and equal meeting of the . 
two lies the unmistakable hymn-quality that im- 
parts permanence. And curious, indeed, it is to 
see how the Church, by the most gradual process, 
sometimes accomplishes the removal of faults which 
the individual had allowed to slip. The Church 
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has received some of Keble’s hymns, which now, 
doubtless, are in process of being tuned more and 
more to this universal application and significance. 
The life which Keble lived at Hursley accounts 
for much of the spiritual quietness, the deep sym- 
pathy with nature, and love of every-day things . 
which all his poems breathe throughout. He him- 
self says, “The novelty consists, not in the original 
topic, but in continually bringing ordinary things,’ 
by happy strokes of natural ingenuity, into new 
associations with the ruling passion.” He lived 
the life of a true pastor, with no interests apart 
from those of his people. He was utterly free 
from ambition. He personally visited all his 
parishioners; and was never deterred by rough 
weather from waiting on the sick or afflicted. And 
he was deeply attached to the place where he spent 
his days. His favourite spots he has painted with 
the most delicate touches in his poems. He needed 
no incitement to preduction beyond that of satis- 
faction in duty done faithfully, as for Jesus’ sake. 
The picture Miss Yonge gives us of the busy man, 
after the manifold labours and interruptions of the 
day, writing his hymns on scraps of paper as he 
stood at the corner of the mantelpiece, while music 
_ was being played, brings the spirit of his poems 
very powerfully before us. They are vibrant with 
the secluded gladness of home enjoyment. The 
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secret pause and thrill at sight of old familiar things 
occasionally explains the aptness of their figures or 
the sweet homeliness of their analogies. And over 
all there is cast the sacred association as of music 
heard in early childhood, recalling first impressions 
of pious influences, never to be forgotten. The 
authority of pious home-influences Mr. Keble never 
escaped from, and early associations were to the last 
so powerful over him that in few cases can it be 
more truly said that the “boy was father of the 
man.” 

John Keble was born, in 1792, at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire. It is a beautiful country—if with 
little intermixture of wild and more striking scenery, 
yet full of varied picture and quiet reposeful beauty. 
His father held a living near to Fairford, where he 
occupied a house of his own. His mother was 
Sarah Maule, a daughter of the then incumbent of 
Ringwood, in Hampshire, and said to be of Scotch 
extraction —a woman of noticeable intellectual 
qualities, and more than noticeable moral and 
religious feeling. The family consisted of three 
sisters and one brother. The father was clearly a 
man of thought and learning, but very shy and 
retiring, which may so far account for the obscurity 
in which he lived. He sought no distinction be- 
yond the repute of faithful ministration as rector of 
his secluded rural parish. As his son John was 
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educated entirely under his own eye, it needs but 
slight stretch of imagination to picture the father 
and son rambling or riding through the green lanes, 
or wandering in the meadows, by way of preparing 
themselves for the afternoon or evening reading, 
which would be interrupted only by Mrs. Keble 
making known the presence of some parishioner 
needing the rector’s counsel, or may be more sub- 
stantial help. Sir John Coleridge tells us that 
‘his father never compelled him to study, and that 
the lad was taught only when he liked to learn.” 
This being so, it certainly says much both for the 
tact of the teacher and the docility of the pupil, 
that when John Keble went up to Oxford, in 1806, 
before the close of his fifteenth year, he was success- 
ful in obtaining a scholarship at Corpus Christi 
College, although no doubt there were men of mark 
among his opponents. 

What is that remarkable quality, or combination 
‘of qualities, which in some fortunate individuals 
gives them, whilst still scarce more than boys, all 
the influence that is usually exercised only by those 
who have enjoyed lengthened experience? It were 
hard to say precisely wherein it lies, but certainly 
one element in it is slowness to form detractive 
judgments of others. In all those who have been 
early distinguished in this way, we believe will be 
found at basis of their character a certain severity 
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towards self, and a capability of faithfully trying to 
take the standpoint of others before blaming them. 
This, it is true, may be accompanied with a con- 
siderable degree of self-assertion of a certain kind; 
but it is absolutely incompatible with any vulgar 
kind of self-assertion, or with the troublesome and 
pompous self-consciousness which may be found 
sometimes even in people of considerable conventional 
culture. It is thus mostly always loyal and prone 
to uplift authority. There is bound up with the 
influence in one word a certain Toryism, —the 
sympathies regard the orderly, the symmetrical, the 
graceful, and are offended by extreme views and 
disproportioned efforts. But at the same time it 
is inevitable that, with such a temper, the con- 
tradictions of life, and its more innocent or more 
grotesque disparities, shall be quickly seen; so that, 
in combination with a still gravity of character at 
once watchful and reserved, there may exist a ready 
vein of innocent fun and childlike humour, capable 
of breaking out on occasion into free and easy mirth. 
We see this combination, for instance, in Sir Walter 
Scott; and it is also traceable in John Keble, 
although, owing to circumstances—early example, 
peculiarities of training, and other things—in him 
it takes a fixed and limited direction. But when 
we read of the boy of fifteen going up from 
his father’s house to Oxford, and in a very short 
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space of time, by no adventitious tricks of debate, 
or any sparkling clap-trap, approving himself a 
kind of central figure, and gradually forming a 
sort of school, we are compelled to recognise the 
presence of a leading character. When John Keble 
was introduced into the society of Corpus, Sir John- 
Coleridge tells us that he was a “ remarkably home- 
bred and home-keeping lad, who had seen as little 
of ‘men and cities,’ I suppose, as a lad of his age 
could well have seen; yet he was ready at once to 
take a forward place in the studies, and become a: 
well accepted member in the society of the college. 
He was in truth still but a boy, with less of con- 
fidence and knowledge of the world than would be 
found commonly in boys of the upper part of the 
fifth form in any of our, public schools. Many of 
his letters to his sisters and brothers, written soon 
after the commencement of his academic life, were 
preserved, and have been entrusted to me; they are 
the simple outpourings of an affectionate, home- 
loving and clever boy, with a great deal moreover 
of joyous fun and humour, which he never lost 
entirely even in the most anxious years of his life. 
They show that, though the prevailing character of 
his poetry is one of gentleness, yet there was in him 
a fire of feeling and expression which might have 
found noble utterance in more secular and stirring 
poetry, if he had not deliberately preferred to ‘abide 
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where the holy shadow lay, where Heaven his lot 
had cast.’?.... I was myself elected a scholar in 
1809. I found Keble in his third year highly dis- 
tinguished in the senior classes of the college, both 
in classics and mathematics. ... . I was soon upon 
terms of familiarity with him, which ripened into 
friendship. We became correspondents in 1811. We 
lived in the same staircase ; he in a garret over my 
rooms. Although I was so much inferior to him in 
many respects, and so much his Junior in standing, 
yet I was his senior in age, and I came from intimate 
and improving intercourse at Eton with some of the 
ablest and most studious boys in the school, and I 
was able at least to appreciate his mind and acquire- 
ments.” ; 

At this time the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge was beginning to make deep impressions 
on the minds of the more thoughtful youth through- 
out the country ; and perhaps at Corpus the influence 
was more decided than anywhere else. The leisure 
hours of the group of students into which Keble was 
cast were devoted to reading and discussing such 
themes. Thomas Arnold, and Charles Dyson, and 
George J. Cornish—who is so often referred to in. 
the “Life of Arnold’”’—had by this time joined 
Corpus, and the party may be regarded as one of dis- 
tinction. Those who still recollect the discussions in 
the common room, speak of them as remarkable dis- 
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plays of intellect and skill. More especially was 
this the case after Thomas Arnold began to assert 
the practical and energetic mind which’ gathered to 
itself such influence in after days. For it would 
seem that Arnold’s position amongst them was very 
much what it was later in the world. Sir John 
Coleridge says in the “ Life of Arnold :””—“ Some of 
his opinions startled us a great deal: we were indeed 
for the most part Tories in Church and State—great 
respecters of things as they were, and not very 
tolerant of the disposition which he brought with 
him to question their wisdom. Many and long were 
the contests we had, and with unequal numbers. 
I think I have seen all the leaders of the common 
room engaged with him at once, with little order or 
consideration, as may be supposed, and not always 
with great scrupulosity as to the fairness of our 
arguments. This was attended by no loss of regard, 
and scarcely ever, or seldom, by even momentary 
loss of temper. We did not always convince hin— 
perhaps we ought not always to have done so—yet 
in the end a considerable modification of his opinions 
was produced; in one of his letters to me, written 
at a much later period, he mentions this change.” 
There can be no doubt that Keble, with his strong 
associations and wistful Toryism, would often be led 
to combat. the somewhat Radical and latitudinarian 
pronouncements of Arnold. And there they stood 
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—types of the two most potent orders of mind in 
this century: Arnold, large-hearted, enthusiastic, 
but with reverence hardly developed in due propor- 
tion, or only developed on the one side ; much inclined 
to estimate the old and traditional by utilitarian tests; 
to trust little or nothing to prescription or authority, 
and to follow up everything to its ultimate ground ;— 
and Keble, again, with his fine intellect; often starting 
aside from logical conclusions because of overruling 
sentiments hardly or only half-acknowledged ; always 
holding in reserve a store of reasons satisfactory 
enough to himself, but declining ordered logical 
expression, which led him sometimes to be in a 
certain way tyrannical. But at this time he was 
liberal with the “liberality of youth,” and Arnold 
and he were then, in spite of all differences, very 
good friends, which makes their later coldness the 
more to be mourned. Sir John Coleridge says :— 
“The affectionate interest with which each regarded 
the other never ceased. I had the good fortune to 
retain the intimate friendship and correspondence of 
both, and I can testify with authority that the elder 
spoke and wrote of the younger whom he tenderly 
loved, though he disapproved of his course; while 
it was not in Arnold’s nature to forget how much he 
owed to Keble; he bitterly lamented what he 
laboured. to avert—the suspension of their intimate 
intercourse.” 
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Even thus early, Keble’s poems had led his 
fellow-students to look for great things from him 
in this department; both in classics and mathe- 
matics he was highly distinguished; and in the 
Easter Term of 1810 he was placed in both first 
classes. Up to that time, no one had earned this 
distinction but Sir Robert Peel. Keble was elected a 
fellow of Oriel College in April, 1811. Copleston 
and Davison were at the head of it, and the cele- 
brated Whately entered it at the same time as 
Keble. The two former were authoritative—both 
being of vigorous logical mind. Sir John Coleridge 
says the deference paid them “somewhat checked 
the social pleasure of the party ’’ at the dining-table. 
In 1812, Keble won the prizes for both English and 
Latin essays; and, being resident without office, he 
at once engaged in private tuition ; taking by-and-by 
a little cottage near Sidmouth during the college 
vacation for pupils. “ At this time Torquay was little 
more than a fishing village, and Sidmouth, though 
a small place, was much frequented by families 
seeking to combine the pursuit of health for the 
delicate with that of amusement for the healthy. 
It was consequently as much a winter watering- 
place as a summer, and much of social intercourse 
was maintained all through the winter. No one was 
better received than Keble, and no one, I may 
add, seemed to enjoy more heartily the morning and 
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evening parties, the concerts, and dances, which 
were frequent; the scenery and the society both 
found him impressionable, and, as was natural, they 
had their effect upon his poetical powers: he com- 
posed more often and better than he had ever done 
before.” . 

The greatest trial he experienced during his 
residence as fellow at Oriel was the death of his 
sister Sarah, of consumption, in June, 1814; but 
here we get a glimpse of his wistful tenderness of 
heart, and yet his wonderful self-restraint. He 
writes :—‘“ When I look back, I wonder at my own 
hard-heartedness. I do not. believe there has been 
one day since my dear sister was given over that I 
have not been able to go’ on with my reading as 
usual, Yet I do not think it is insensibility that I 
have been able to divert my thoughts from her so 
much, but chiefly because I have suffered so much 
from suspense, which in such cases always leads 
me to expect and imagine worse than the worst. 
Another thing is that I cannot even now persuade 
myself I have lost her, except out of my sight.” 

He was ordained deacon in May, 1815, and priest 
on Trinity Sunday, 1816, and acted as curate for 
his father at Fairford. He had signified to various 
friends that already the “smell of the schools 
sickened him,” rejoicing that he “was now free to 
give himself up entirely to his profession—his dear, 
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delightful profession — which he grew fonder of 
every day; and yet every day proved to him what 
a burden it was, and how much remained to be done 
before he could be at all fit to bear it.” 

In 1818, however, in spite of this confession, he is 
urged to accept a tutorship at Oriel, and consents ; the 
fact that his brother was now able to take the curacy 
no doubt weighing with him no less than the thought 
that tuition is also a species of pastoral care. ‘“Other- 
wise,” he writes to Sir John Coleridge, “it might 
seem questionable whether a clergymai ought to 
leave a cure of souls for it. . And yet there are 
people at Oxford who seem to imagine that college 
tutors have nothing to do with the morale. If I 
thought so, I would never undertake the office; but 
I feel some difficulty in settling with myself, before- 
hand, how far one ought to carry one’s interference 
with the general conduct of a pupil ; probably it is 
impossible to draw a precise line.” From this time 
we may date the first beginnings of the movement 
with which his name is associated. 

The idea of a tutor’s duty as to the moral and 
religious training of the pupils, here expressed, gives 
the keynote to Keble’s whole career at Oxford, and 
indeed to all of his after-life. He refused to see 
any section of life dissociated from religion ; and 
the principle, year by year, fonnd a deeper root in 
his spiritual life. Thus the years went on at Oriel— 
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the hard tutorial work relieved by vacation tours, 
when he and his friends would walk great distances. 
He had always an intense delight in beautiful 
scenery, in spite of his shortness of sight; and was 
ever finding some new point or fresh figure for 
the work which was growing day by day—“The 
Christian Year.” He had accepted once again the 
office of examining master in 1821; but he grew 
more and more anxious to return to his home and 
curacy, which he did in May, 1823, on the death of 
his mother} the work being divided between him 
and his brother; the added charge—the curacy of 
Southrop—falling to John’s care. But some of his 
pupils took lodgings near to him at Southrop, and 
saw him daily,, he teaching them in an irregular but 
very efficient way, which he would not allow to in- 
terfere with his pastoral duties. Nor would he accept 
any remuneration. The most prominent were Robert 
Wilberforce, Hurrell Froude, and Isaac Williams. 
The picture Sir John Coleridge gives of these groups 
recalls to mind the freedom of familiar intercourse 
between teachers and pupils, which characterized the 
Greek schools — only that here there was shed over all 
a peaceful trust such as could hardly be derived from 
any philosophy. Hurrell Froude was soonafter elected 
a fellow of Oriel; and it was through him mainly 
that Keble continued to influence Oxford. “Hurrell 
Froude came to Keble full of respect for his character : 
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he was naturally won over by his affectionateness and 
simplicity, and in turn he was just the young man 
in whom Keble would at once take an interest and a 
delight asa pupil.” Though there may afterwards 
have been more aprons with Dr. Newman as to 
action, there yet remained on Froude’s part the 
most filial feeling towards Keble. ' 

Whilst thus engaged, came the solitary offer ever 
made to Keble of preferment to high office. William 
Hart Coleridge was then appointed Bishop of 
Barbadoes, and he offered the archdeaconry, worth 
£2,000 a year, to Keble. But this Keble declined, 
reckoning that, so far as his ewn development was 
concerned, he would be most successful at home, 
though his income was but a trifle. * Had he gone, 
“The Christian Year” would doubtless have in many 
ways been different in character from what it is. 
More in keeping with his own modest ambitions, 
was an offer which soon after came from an old 
pupil, Sir William Heathcote, of the curacy of 
Hursley, the living being then held by an uncle of 
Sir William’s, Archdeacon Heathcote. Keble entered 
of the duties with full heart. Sir William built a 
house for him. He was full of schemes for improving 
the Church ; and was indefatigable in his visitations. 
The neighbourhood of his friend and former pupil, 
Sir William Heathcote, for whom he had a deep 


affection, was favourable to the promotion of those 
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social feelings which were strong in Keble, in spite 
of his apparent reserve of nature. 

But his father’s increasing infirmities rendered 
it necessary that he should be relieved from some 
of his labours, and, in 1826, Keble was summoned from 
Hursley, to which he had become deeply attached. 
“Many persons in my father’s place,” he wrote, 
“would rather perhaps have moved to me, but with 
his turn of mind it is quite out of the question. 
I really think if he had brought himself to it, it 
would most likely shorten his life.” By-and-by, 
"he had to add to his duties the charge of Coln St. 
Aldwyn also, which,*as it was three miles distant 
from Fairford, laid a severe tax upon his time. But 
amid all this’ and with a continually increasing 
correspondence, he found opportunity to read exten- 
sively in the Fathers; and was even then laying in 
that large fund of knowledge, of which he was 
afterwards to make notable use. He finished “The 
Christian Year” at this time, too, and began to 
prepare it for the press. ‘I have set myself to 
work,” he confides to Sir John Coleridge, “to revise 
the MS., and have made a good many correction§ ; 
one or two I hope to rewrite entirely ; and I also 
want to add something on each of the ‘ Occasional 
Services.’ I have done a few stanzas for the Com- 
munion; and if I have a good spring flow of rhyme, | 


I hope to be ready with the others, as far as the 
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Commination, in a month or six weeks; and then I 
purpose to go up to Oxford and print without delay. 
IT had wished to put it off for a year for the sake of 
the vignettes; but my father seems really anxious 
to have it done without loss of time, and I think 
one should be uncomfortable, if one did not try one’s 
best to meet his wishes; at the same time, I am 
quite aware of defects, and will do my best to mend 
them.” 
Here we have a genuine picture of poetic aspira- 
tion and performance of hard, lowly duty faithfully 
reconciled; and in the reconciliation lies a rich 
lesson for one and all of us. The trying labours 
are done heartily; the manifold claims for advice, 
even on indifferent points, from the prosaic parish- 
ioners are all listened to; and the revising of the 
poems—the most perfect of their kind produced in 
England in later years—is relegated to the few 
spare hours snatched from busy toil; and indeed they 
are only finished at the express dictate of filial love. 
Next year accordingly saw the volume fairly but 
modestly launched ; for it appeared anonymously ; 
so that, although it instantly asserted a place for 
itself, the author had sometimes opportunities of 
speaking of it as a critic. Writing to an old pupil, 
he says:—“ I have seen the little book you mention, 
and I think I have heard it was written by an Oriel 
man. I have no wish to detract from its merit ; but 
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I can’t say I am much in expectation of its cutting 
out our friend George Herbert.” 

It soon began to do its work, however; and a 
second edition was called for in the autumn of the 
same year. But it was with profound humility and 
discontent that Keble submitted to the pressure of 
his friends, and set about correcting the poems. 
“T own I am a little heartless about correcting,” 
he says to Sir John Coleridge; “if things don't 
come of themselves, I very seldom find they come 
upon my calling for them. Moreover, having done 
admiring the print and the paper, I find’ my own 
defects staring me more and more in the face as 
I read; so it is to be feared I shall not do much 
for one while.” ; 

The: labour of editing the works of Hooker next 
oceupied him; and this lengthy task he performed 
with great care. But in 1831 it was interrupted by 
his being elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
With his wonted self-depreciation, he says :—‘“T 
am not particularly sanguine about this professor- 
ship, to which my friends have been so kind as to 
nominate me ; I feel as if the Latin would not come 
[the lectures in poetry had, till Mr. Matthew Arnold 
recently broke down the rule, been written in Latin] ; 
and what is worse, I have not yet come to a resolu- 
tion on the subject to lecture on; if anything occurs 
to you, the smallest donation thankfully received.” 
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The lectures turned out to be of more interest than 
he fancied they would; for their main aim was to 
show how intimately the poetry and the poet’s 
character are related; and how the poet can only 
vindicate his right to a place in the first class by 
the loftiness of his moral and religious aspirations. 
With him, poetry lacked its chief potency if not 
directly allied to morality and religion. In 18338 
he was appointed by the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford 
to preach the Assize sermon, and chose for his theme 
the “ National Apostacy.’’? This sermon has been 
spoken of as the true starting-point of the Tractarian 
movement. Dr. Newman himself regarded it as 
such. It put many truths somewhat startingly, 
and forcibly directed attention to the oné source 
of cure—a true catholicism and regard for the holy 
charge which rested upon the Church as consecrated 
to regeneration. The first of the famous Tracts was 
at this time arranged for; and soon the party had 
coalesced and taken shape. Keble, with his poems, 
perhaps did more than the closest dialecticians to 
give the movement character. Of this period, Prin- 
cipal Shairp has well and eloquently said :— 

«“«The Christian Year’ was in the hands of every 
one—even the youngest undergraduate. Besides 
its more intrinsic qualities, the tone of it blended 
well with the sentiment which the venerable aspect 
of the old city awakened. It used to be pleasing to 
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try and identify amid the scenery around Oxford 
some of the spots from which were drawn ,those 
descriptions of nature with which the poems are 
inlaid. During these years the poet-priest’s figure 
was seldom to be seen in the streets of Oxford— 
only when some great question affecting the Church, 
some discussion of No. 90, or trial of Mr. Ward, 
had summoned Convocation together. Once, if my 
memory serves, I remember to have seen him in 
the University pulpit at St. Mary’s, but his voice 
was not strong, and did not reach many of the 
audience. His service to his party had lain in 
another direction. It was he who, by his character, 
had first awakened a new tone of sentiment in 
Oxford, and attracted to himself whatever was like- 
minded. He had sounded the first note which woke 
that sentiment into action, and embodied it in a 
party. He had kept up, though from a distance, 
sympathetic intercourse with the chief actors, coun- 
selled and encouraged them. Above all, he gave 
poetry to the movement and a poetic aspect. 
Polemics by themselves are dreary work. They 
do not touch the springs of young hearts. But he 
who, in the midst of very life and thought, unlocks 
a fountain of genuine poetry, does more to humanise 
it, and win for it a way to men’s affections, than he 
who writes a hundred volumes, however able, of 
controversy.” 
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Keble’s own contributions to the “Tracts” were 
few—only Nos. 4, 18, 40, and 49 being from his pen. 
In spite of his earnest convictions, he felt that his 
true sphere was retirement—that his surest influence 
was remote and indirect. The lamented and early 
death of Hurrell Froude—whose ardent and elevated 
temper no less -than his fine intellect had gained 
him influence—had, however, the effect of drawing 
Newman and Keble into yet more intimate associa- 
tion; for together they edited his Remains, and 
doubtless then determined on more vigorous pro- 
secution of the common cause. 

The aim of the Tracts was to reclaim for the Church 
the high position and the reverence which the rising 
wave of rationalism was presumed to be already 
actively sapping. The claims of Tradition, Apostolic 
Succession, and the Sanctity of the Sacraments were 
the main doctrines to be reclaimed and anew set forth 
with all the force of which the writers were capable. 
The aim was high; and at the time, as is confessed 
on all hands, something was needed to revive the 
earnestness of the clergy. The seeds of later ration- 
alism were just then being sown in the English 
mind; and whatever may be thought of the extrava- 
gances to which the movement finally abandoned 1t- 
self, and the secessions to Rome which followed, it can- 
not be doubted that earnestness and devotion in Church 
_work, in many ways, resulted from the movement. + 
DD 
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After the death of his father, in 1835, Keble and 
his sister Elizabeth had removed to Coln St. Aldwyn, 
where he found much delight in walking by the 
river, from whose scenery he has drawn many 
beautiful images, which friends and devoted students 
have delighted to identify and to dilate upon. He 
had just begun to regard himself as settled there, 
when the vicarage of Hursley was offered to him by 
Sir William Heathcote, and in such terms as would 
have rendered it ungracious in him to have declined 
it. Besides, in one respect, it came opportunely ; 
for his marriage with Miss Clark, to whom he had 
been long engaged, was already arranged. It took 
place in October, 1835—the pair immediately after- 
wards going to reside at Hursley. 

The first year or two were passed in quiet, studious 
research, and faithful discharge of parish duties, only 
varied by an occasional trip here and there for the 
sake of Mrs. Keble’s health, which had never been 
strong ; but in 1838 the “ Library of the Fathers” 
was begun, which was to bring Newman and Pusey 
into yet more intimate association with Keble. He 
was quietly pushing forward this labour, and was 
watchfully intent on the work of the Tracts, when 
the famous uproar over Tract 90 began; and he had 
then to come before the public eye, and was more 
often in Oxford in connection with it than for years 

*he had been. It was with peculiar pain that 
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by-and-by he heard of the secession of Newman ; 
but already he had taken up the composition of the 
“ Lyra Innocentium ”—a ‘Christian Year” for chil- 
dren—and in this he doubtless: found some solace. 
He was himself, perhaps, as firm a believer in the 
Real Presence and in other tenets of High Churchism 
as those who seceded ; but whilst, like them, he had 
conceived that the raising of the Church to her true 
place (from which he deemed she had allowed 
herself to slip, through over-worldly uses and inte- 
rests) could only be accomplished through the 
acceptance of such doctrines, he was of a less logical 
and much more practical character than they were; and 
found his justification for the revival of these ideas in 
the immediate practical needs of his people, which, 
of course, only bound him the more closely to his 
parish. Had John Keble been elevated toa deanery, 
and removed from the daily contact with the struggles 
and difficulties of common people, he would probably 
have felt far more.conclusively than he did the /ogic of 
the position. His practical character and his circum- 
stances did much to save him, for he was at any rate 
sincere in the belief that the actual needs of his 
flock had determined his’ theological positions more 
than rigid processes of reasoning. His defence of 
confession, for example, arose as much out of daily 
difficulties in dealing with the people of his parish, 
as from any logical or theoretical conclusion ; we see 
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in his determinations, even where we may fail to 
follow him, the undoubted record of a prevailing 
sincerity which gives tone to all his convictions. 

Yet it must be allowed that he was sometimes almost 
over-subtile and determined in his desire to find coun- 
tenance for his favourite doctrines in great authorities. 
Even Hooker, with his middle way, must be made to 
speak rather absolutely. Keble thus makes him 
positively pronounce, although he immediately goes 
on to qualify his own summary, by quotations mellow 
with all the mildness of Hooker’s judicious mind :— 
“He hesitates not to teach,” says Keble, “with the 
old Christian writers, that Baptism is the only 
ordinary means of regeneration, the Eucharist the 
only ordinary means whereby Christ’s body and 
blood can be taken and received.’’ And, then, a 
little later, with a remarkable keenness of logic, he 
presses on to reduce the latitude which Hooker had 
laid down for exceptional cases in which ordination 
without a bishop was rational and allowable. 

This is cited merely as indicating one tendency of 
his mind. It was largely corrected by other and 
still stronger tendencies. In midst of the theological - 
“hurley-burley ” that arose, for instance, over the 
Tracts, he found repose and relief in his poetic compo- 
sition. The half-hours that could be devoted to this 
were warmly welcomed and deeply cherished—looked 
forward to, and looked back upon ;—the oil of his life 
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flowed from these, softening and beautifying all his 
other activities. The only relief from the monotony 
of daily parish labour through these years that fol 
lowed were his visits to Oxford. 

In 1847 he set about the restoration of Hursley 
Church—raised money (indeed the idea of pub 
lishing the “ Lyra Innocentium” arose out of the 
necessity of doing so), and he personally superintended 
the work. The years passed on,—patient discharge 
of parish duties agreeably relieved by such labours 
of love as “The Life of Bishop Wilson,” and 
sometimes a visit to a friend or to a watering-place ; 
change of this kind becoming more necessary ag 
Mrs. Keble’s health declined. For several years 
her life hung in the balance; and she was all along 
tended by Mr Keble with such solicitousness that he 
often lost sight of his own precarious condition. 

The circumstances of his last days matched well 
with the whole tenor of his life in its faithfulness 
and self-denial. He had gone to Bournemouth with 
Mrs. Keble, who had become much worse. He waited 
on her, he read to her, he nursed her assiduously, 
never thinking of his own weak state of health. He 
over-exerted himself there can be no doubt, and was 
the first to be taken away. Sometimes: during the 
last three days his mind wandered, but even in the 
wanderings he prayed, and he died on the 29th of 
March, 1866, early in the morning. His wife fol- 
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lowed him in May. They now lie in one grave, by 
the side of his sister Elizabeth—the well-beloved of 
both—who died in April, 1860. 

The real interest of Keble’s life lay in his studies 
and his poetry, rather than in his Church policy and 
his ecclesiastical polemics. Whilst his party were 
involved in all the worry of prosecutions, he in 
his quiet parish was doing his daily visitations, 
editing the “ Library of the Fathers,” and writing 
the ‘ Lyra Innocentium,” which, as has been said, 
is full of the finest touches, and in some respects 
exhibits Keble as fully as does ‘The Christian Year” 

gtself. 

He wasa true priest : his days were spent in minis- 
tration, in the faithful discharge of vicarial duties ; 
his sister and his wife being his faithful companions 
and sympathetic helpers, on whose judgment in 
matters of faith he was wont to put an almost implicit 
confidence. 

Sir John Coleridge, in his memoir, has expressed a 
kind of regret that Mr. Keble was not preferred to 
higher office in the Church. And in this the Judge 
is followed by Dean Stanley, who writes :—“It is 
impossible not to express a momentary wonder at the 
fact that, not only no Government, but no prelate 
should have offered to Keble the tribute of one of 
these cathedral positions, which need only to be filled 
worthily in order to be the chief glory of the Church 
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of England, instead of being, as they have at 
different times and places been, a burden and a 
reproach. So, however, it was not to be ; and we 
may well console ourselves with the dramatic and 
perfect unity given to his life by its concentration on 
one retired spot, which will henceforth be the object 
of many a pilgrimage from all parts of the world to 
which the Anglo-Saxon race extends.” In this 
latter sentiment we are at one with the Dean; but 
we are not so sure that Justice Coleridge and he were 
right with respect to wishing that preferment had 
been given, so far as respects Mr. Keble’s own peace 
of mind and his real influence. The quiet rural 
scenes among which his life was chiefly passed 
seemed to have exercised a peculiar effect upon 
him. He drew his inspirations largely from founts 
of simple pleasure, at which others could freely 
drink. Had he been transferred to a deanery 
or a bishop’s palace, official elevation and dignity 
would, it is much to be feared, have frozen up at 
least this spring of healthy and permitted pleasure. 
With his shy, retiring nature, the ceaseless contact 
with comparative strangers would certainly have 
proved trying to him, and the official dignity would 
have been a burden which his simple character would 
not have easily borne. Perhaps the politicians who 
neglected him did him the greatest service, after all. 
Hursley was a home in a fuller sense than any 
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other place could possibly have been; and the home- 
feeling was perhaps the strongest thing in Keble’s 
nature, after his faith in Christ, which gave colour 
and depth to the other. 

In combination with his strict devotion to the 
ideas—sacramentarian and other—now associated 
with the High Church party, Mr. Keble had peculiar 
breadth of sympathy, and was#emarkably free from 
the ascetic tendéncies which have latterly so deter- 
minately attached themselves to the movement. 
Miss Wilbraham informs us in her “ Recollections of 
Harsley Vicarage,” that on one occasion “the con- 
versation turned upon parish topics, and on a readin g- 
room (which he took us to see), lately fitted wp under 
his eye, for the use of farmers’ sons and other young 
men in the winter evenings. Chess-boards, draft- 
boards, a good fire, coffee, I believe, and a good set 
of books, had been selected to make it attractive. 
Amongst the works of fiction were some of Scott’s 
novels; and Mr. Keble, himself a great admirer of 
Scott, had been troubled that morning by a parish- 
loner’s remarks on some of the scenes in ‘Old Mor- 
tality.’ ‘The good man,’ he said, ‘had been grievously — 
scandalized by the Scripture quotations put into the 
mouths of some of the old Covenanters, old “ Mause ” 
especially. He could not be made to see that such 
descriptions were meant to illustrate the spirit of 
that age and country; to him they seemed pure 
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irreverence ;? and Mr. Keble was minded to withdraw 
the work at once, lest it should shock or blunt the 
religious feelings of rustic readers.” 

Here is another instance which testifies to his 
being fully alive to one of the dangers to which a 
ritualistic religion is constantly exposed. The writer 
is speaking of the period of her confirmation :— 

“It must have visibly impressed and excited me 
considerably, for his two warnings, when he gave me 
my ticket, were,—the one against much talk and 
discussion of Church matters, especially doctrines ; 
the other against the danger of loving these things for 
the sake merely of their beauty and poetry—eestheti- 
cally he would have said, only that he would have 
- thought the word affected.” 

Miss Yonge has wisely preserved this graphic 
picture of Mr. Keble, as he composed his lectures 
- on poetry :—“ Often with the corner of the mantel- 
piece serving as a desk—indeed it seemed to suit 
Mr. Keble remarkably well, as it brought the paper 
close to his sight, and he used to stand, his spec- 
tacles pushed back over his forehead, turning round 
with eyes dancing with fun, a comic smile, and 
shoulders a little shrugged and then suddenly drawn 
down low after his wont, when he uttered a bit of, 
playful mischief. He could write in the midst of 
all manner of conversation, and take a full share in 
it, or listen to reading.” 
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Who would have expected this of the man who, 
remote from the thick of active life, was even then 
the initial force in one of the most important reli- 
gious movements England in later days has wit- 
nessed? The fun and the mischief surely seem 
out of character. And yet had it not been for 
this side of his character, which made domestic 
and social ties so powerful_over him, there is some 
reason to fear that he might have followed Dr. 
Newman to the Church of Rome. But he lived 
more by emotion than by logic; and his heart was 
conservative and inapt for great changes. 

The extreme simplicity and quitt playfulness of 
his mind, which went along with his deep, religious 
gravity, without even the suggestion of contradic- 
tion, are well exhibited in the pictures given by Miss 
Yonge of his ways with children and young people. 
He was ready with his funny verses, and would con- 
descend to join in innocent pastimes. “The great 
delight of the summer in those days,” she writes, 
“was a school feast, at which all the children 
of the united parishes of Hursley and Otterbourne 
were collected to drink tea on the vicarage lawn, 
and play in the park. The festival was always 
intended to take place on Ascension-day, but it was 
the exception when the season was warm enough for 
Holy Thursday to be adhered to; and notes were 
usually despatched on a promising morning in 
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Whitsun-week, or even ‘St. Barnaby bright,’ sum- 
moning the school to four o’clock service, followed 
by unlimited tea, cake, and play. These were days 
of extreme delight. Kind words were spoken to 
the children, their quaint ways were watched with 
pleasure, their little difficulties smoothed, and the 
sight in itself was a very pretty one.” 

Keble’s character was certainly not without de- 
fects; but, in such close neighbourhood to the great 
gift which he left to the Church, it would, perhaps, 
be ungrateful to analyse them particularly, more es- 
pecially as some of the excellencies of his verse are 
inseparably bound up with, these. He scarcely ever 
ventured on exercising his own character and judg- 
ment on doctrines or on disputed ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. It was his bliss to receive’and to rest in what 
he had received. He felt that his safety lay in the 
shadow of reverent example. He needed the aid of 
this grand authority, and he happily found it in the 
practice of his father and his sister and his dearest 
friends. No caution was more frequently given to 
younger people by him than that against arguing 
on doctrines or Church matters. When some one 
was inclined to question the ground of some- 
thing connected with the Church of England, he 
pointed to his sister, and asked whether anything 
could be substantially wanting to a Church which 
had nourished a saintly life like hers, that had been 
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all untroubled by hint of dissatisfaction. He turned 
hastily away from whatever seemed to cast an 
irreverent glance at what he held sacred. As he 
himself admitted, “the heroes of his youth had 
become a part of him.” He disliked Milton be- 
cause he reckoned him an enemy of King Charles. 
Tlis opinions on indifferent matters were often un- 
accountably determined by the presence’ of inci- 
dental references to such points as these. But 
if he sometimes seemed narrow, from the restraint 
he put upon his intellect, he was free from all 
insincerity and pretence. He would have denied 
himself in order that he might teach to others 
what he himself believed; indeed, his whole. life 
was one series of little self-denials. In spite of 
the faults of his character—his inability to take 
new points of view; his arbitrary acceptance or 
rejection of logical results in matters where logic 
should either be nothing or be all in all; and his 
timid shrinking from all questioning of received 
authority—few men have in recent days lived a 
more saintly life. And his rare merit is, that he 
made his saintliness cast a halo over all that per- 
tained to his office. He made Poetry the handmaid 
of Religion ; demonstrating that the poet is all the 
better a poet for being a true and humble Christian. 
And on one side his demonstration is of an emi- 
nently practical character; which, indeed, is the 
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main reason why we have presented him here. If 
it be true that to the poetic temper little trials are 
more distressing than to any other, and are apt to 
lay a severer tax on the strength than do greater 
ones, then John Keble shows us a new and original 
sample of poetic genius—and one which the more 
claims our study and admiration in that he perfected 
himself and his poetry by the practice of that which 
_is sometimes said to be incompatible with the 
existence of the poetic spirit. And, if we will but 
rightly read the lesson, his life shows how—whatever 
the form of our daily business—“ our work may 
be the better for our song,” and “our song. the 
sweeter for our work,” if both are but sanctified by 
earnest and up-looking consecration. The lesson is 
not for any sect or class, any more than are ‘the 
choicest utterances of his muse; and therefore ‘it 
is that we rank the life of John Keble—the true 
parish priest—amongst these “Golden Lives ??— 
as having bound up in it a master-example for 
high and low—alike for the gifted and the ignorant, 
the priest and the peasant. 

If we but slightly alter some noble words of Dean 
Stanley, which have caught our eye as. we were 
sending this last sheet to press, they will take-on 
even a stricter meaning, as doubtless he himself 
‘ would admit, than they had in their original 
application :—‘It is said that the great statesman 
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who now sways the destinies of Germany, exclaimed, 
in speaking of the religious movement now agitating 
that country—‘One parish priest would be worth 
twenty professors. He meant doubtless that one 
sample of those exalted principles carried out into 
practical life, and winning the admiration of a flock 
of humble Christians, would weigh with him more 
than twenty leaders of speculative thought. Such a 
parish priest the Church of England had in John 
Keble, the saintly author of ‘ The Christian Year.’” 


THE END. 
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